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Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. SYSTEM 


The Shortest Lines with : 

Finest Daily Passenger Service Between 

St. Louis and New York, 1054 miles Cincinnati and Columbus, 120 miles ; 
Chicago and New York, 908 miles Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, 311 miles Chicago and Louisville, 305 miles 
Cincinnati and New York, 751 miles Pittsburgh and New York, 440 miles Chicago and Cincinnati, 300 miles 


St. Louis and Pittsburgh, 614 miles St. Louis and Columbus, 423 miles St. Louis and Indianapolis, 242 miles 
Chicago and Pittsburgh, 468 miles Chicago and Columbus, 315 miles Chicago and Indianapolis, 195 miles 


Originator of the 18-Hour Special 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND NEW YORK—STILL RUNNING EVERY DAY 
“LOOK AT THE MAP!” 
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eer Short Lines 
VA. 


STOP-OVER AT WASHINGTON | 


ON ALL FIRST-CLASS TICKETS which are routed via Washington, reading over the 

Pennsylvania System to Philadelphia or New York (the through fare via Washington being the 

same as via direct line), stop-overs are allowed at Washington. ' 
At the National Capital, the visitor will find the finest group of public buildings 

in America, many places of great historic interest and all departments of the United States 

Government in operation. A visit there is instructive and inspiring to patriotic Americans, and 

the ‘‘stranger in the land’’ may also enjoy it. 


gar An Illustrated Booklet 


OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL AT WASHINGTON may be had for the asking, with other 
particular information regarding the TRAVEL ATTRACTIONS offered by the Pennsylvania 
Short Lines between the Pacific Coast, the West and the East. Call upon or address either of 
the following named agents: 











KENTUCKY i 





H. A. BUCK, Generai Agent, 40 Powell Street, . : : : San Francisco, Cal. 
F. N. KOLLOCK, District Agent, 122 Third Street, . A < ‘ - Portland, Ore. 
Cc. L. HARBAUGH, Traveling Passenger Agent, - .- +. ~- . Seattle, Wash. 
M. F. VAN HORN, District Passenger Agent, . . ar. tee Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. A. BAIRD, Traveling Passenger Agent, . “eset . San Antonio, Tex. 
Cc. L. KIMBALL, Assistant General Passenger Agent, x ° P e Chicago, Ill. 
GEO. T. HULL, District Agent, . . + + + « «+ Denver, Colo. 
J. M. CHESBROUGH, General Passenger ‘Agent. - « «© « »« £6 Rents; Mo. 
G. W. WEEDON, Assistant General Passenger Agent, - 2 - Cincinnati, O. 
SAMUEL MOODY, General Passenger Agent, ._ . ° Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“The Standard Gathsoad of America” 
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SUNSET TRAVEL BUREAU OF INFORMATION 





This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing information to prospective 
travelers. Sunset Magazine by reason of its close relations with railroad and 
steamship companies occupies a very favorable position, enabling it to obtain at 
first hand accurate data. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what 
the cost will be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are, and will send 
you descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great 
facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which. has not first 
been determined. We will be glad to furnish full information about any advertisement 
appearing in this department. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wells Fargo Building, ice 600 Spring Street, 
Portland, Oregon 213 Bacon Block s Angeles 


HOME OFFICE: FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


FACING UNION SQUARE IN THE HEART OF 






HE Hotel St. Francis, which at present world and the tallest structure on the Pacific 
represents the largest hotel investment in Coast. Among other novel features will 
Western America and offers every con- be a clock, costing $10.000.00, that can be 





: A Sieger esen Sel % seen from nearly every section of the Bay, and 
venience known to exist for individual or social a set of chimes, installed at the expense of 


entertainment, will become, with the addition $30,000.00, that can be heard in any part of 
of the Tower Annex, the largest hotel in the San Francisco, 














THE CENTER OF ENTERTAINMENT 
IN THE CITY THAT ENTERTAINS 


Under the management of James Woods 
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FAIRMONT HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“SCENIC HOTEL 
of the WORLD” 


@ Satisfies every 
wish of the most 
fastidious travel- 
er. 


@ Superbly situated—overlooking the bay and the city. @ Only five minutes by street 
car from the ferry and business centers. @ Accommodations for 1000 guests. Every room 
with bath. @ No inside rooms. European plan. 
RATES---Single rooms with bath, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00, $10.00. Suites $10.00 upward. 
Write for illustrated literature 


MANAGEMENT WORLD FAMOUS PALACE HOTEL COMPANY 














STEWART HOTEL 

















GEARY STREET 
ABOVE UNION SQUARE 


SAN FRANCISCO The Hotel Argonaut 


Society of California Pioneers Bldg. 
European Plan $1. 50a day up Located in the heart of San Francisco; 400 rooms, 200 





with baths connected. 


American Plan, $3.00 per Day and Up 
European Plan, $1.00 per Day and Up 


American Plan $3.00 a day up 





Cuas. A. Stewart and Marcarer STEWART Fer reservation and information address 


Proprietors EDWARD ROLKINS, Manager 
Fourth near Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Stopover privileges allowed on all through Railroad Tickets at 





HOTEL DEL MONTE 


THREE HOURS RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


California’s Finest Winter Resort 


Situated in its own intensely cultivated park of 126 acres—in the pine forests on Monterey bay—Combines the 

delights of the World’s finest mountain and seaside resorts. Perfect climate, magnificent scenery; superb 

cuisine and service. Golf, tennis, motoring, bathing, etc., every day. Special weekly and monthly rates. 
Full illustrated information on request. 


Address, H. R. WARNER, Manager 














Hotel Manx 


POWELL ST., NEAR GEARY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Latest Large Tourist and Commercial Hotel. 
In the Very Heart.of the City. Strictly First-Class 
and Modern. Rates $1.00 to $4.00 per Day. 
THIRTY LARGE SAMPLE ROOMS. 








At Third and Townsend Sts. Depot, 
take the Third Street cars to Market, 
transfer to Geary Street cars, get off 
at Powell Street. Hotel Manx three 
doors from corner. 


At the Ferries, take any car to Powell 
Street, transfer to Powell Street car, 
two blocks up to the-Hotel. 


Hotel Manx is in the heart of the 
business district, one block from the 
Flood Building, half a block from the 
Orpheum Theater, half a block from 
the St. Francis Hotel. All large stores 
within two blocks. 





E.P. DUNN, Proprietor 


Formerly Arlington Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


The. 


Pacific Grand Hotel 


Centrally located, opposite S. P. Offices 
Ellis Street, San Francisco 





European Plan with ‘Special’ Cafe Facil- 
ities. Specially adapted to Country and 
Family Visitors. 


C. W. BARKER, MANAGER 




















“The House with a Location” 


Hotel Savoy 


Van Ness Ave., cor. Ellis St. 


San Francisco 
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“The Glenwood,” at Riverside 


ELBERT HUBBARD, writing of The Glenwood recently said, ‘Its 
mission is to serve mankind and benefit humanity. 
find quiet courtesy and good cheer and loving attention. 


A hotel typically Californian in architecture, environment and atmos- 
phere. For illustrated literature address The Glenwood at Riverside, Cal. MISSION INN 


Everywhere we CALIFORNIA’S 






































The Hotel Holland 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL 


Ellis Street, between Powell and Mason, San Francisco, California 
The Hotel Holland Co , Proprietors 


E. L. Young, Manager 














ny 


HOTEL CARLTON 


A First-Class Family Hotel 
RATES PER DAY: 
European Plan, $1.50 to $6.00 
American Plan, $2.50 to $10.00 





For Further Information, Address 


MRS. W. F. MORRIS 


Telegraph Ave. and Durant St. 
BERKELEY . CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel Alexandria 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


In Safety,Service and Sanitation 
has taken its place among the 


World’s Best Hotels. 


Alexandria Hotel Co. 


A. C. Bilicke, Pres. 


; S. J. Whitmore, Vice-President & Gen. M 
Write for Illustrated Folder pei ko ge es gp mama 





The Arlington Hotel at Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Re-opened October 15th. A —- has been recently spent on improvements. A first-class 
Commercial and Tourist Hotel. ere moderate prices prevail. American plan—rooms single 
or en suite, with or without private bath. For rates and booklet, write to 


H. D. CLARK, Manager, Santa Barbara, California 





Also DECATUR HOTEL in beautiful Ocean Park, California. Fronting di- 


rectly on the Beach 


B. SILLOWAY, Manager CLARK & SILLOWAY, Proprietors 











Mt. Tamalpais 


++. OVER.. 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 








is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can overlook 
and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of San Francisco; a sail across the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car ride, third rail 
system, along the shore of the bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railway trip, not a cog road and no steep 
inclines; an unsurpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and ocean. You see 
it allfrom Mt. Tamalpais and want to go again. 


For full information inquire at any railroad passenger office or 


Peck-Judah Co. Ticket Office Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 
553 South Spring Street, Los Angeles Sausalito Ferry Mill Valley, Marin County 
et Street, San Francisco San Francisco California : 
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IN THE HEART OF 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Hotel Lankershim 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Popular Prices 


First-Class and Strictly Modern. Free Auto Bus Meets All Trains 
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New Orleans /, Sev 


sippi. The great city of the great South. 


’ The largest cotton, rice and sugar market in 


the world. The most popular winter re- 
\sort in America. Continuous horse racing, 
| golf links, hunting and fishing. Comfort, 


health, pleasure. Eleven theaters. 
) NEW ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


Modern, fireproof, first-class, Accommodating one 
thousand guests. Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electric and 


Plain Baths. Luxurious Sun Baths and Palm Garden. 
A. R. BLAKELY & COMPANY LIMITED, PROPRIETORS 











NEW HOTEL 
DENECHAUD 


Baronne, Perdido, 
Poydras and 
Carroll Streets 


NEW ORLEANS 


Occupying an entire 
square. Centrally 
a located. New and 

- —— modern. Every room 
having street exposure. Finest French Restaurant in 
city. Best ofservice. Rates $1.50 up. Orchestra. Book- 
let on application. Justin F. Denechaud, Pres. & Mor. 

















LAKESIDE INN 


One hour from San Diego by the Cuya- 
maca Railroad or by automobile over 
beautiful drive. Lakeside has more nat- 
ural attractions than any resort in the 
4 West. Its famous mineral waters have 
curative properties for those who are ill, 
and a tonic for those who are well. 





ing and shooting on its own lake, 
. Lake encircled by the only 
auto track in the United States. 
The climate permits it to be an all-year- 
i round resort. Added to these attractions 
~~“ are golf, tennis, riding and driving. 





The hotel is picturesquely situated, surrounded by flowers and green 
fields; the service is excellent and the cuisine beyond criticism. 
Illustrated booklet free. 


LAKESIDE !NN 


Lakeside, San Diego County, California 








Hotel Hamlin 


337 Eppy STREET 
San FrRANcisco, CALIFORNIA 


A fire-proof down-town hotel. 

One hundred and fifty finely fur- 
nished rooms and fifty baths; steam 
heat; hot water, and phones in every 
room. Rates from $1.00 up. 




















Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, and designed to accommodate persons 
who wish rest or medical treatment. Has a hospital department, operating 
room and every convenience for surgery. All nursing done by the Sisters 
and competent trained nurses Patients may have choice of physicians. 
Electric elevator and modern conveniences. Large grounds, ideal location 
and perfect climate. 


SEND For Descriptive Booxtet tro SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 














Granada Hotel 


Sutter and Hyde Streets 
San Francisco 





Absolutely Fireproof 





A modern hotel on the American Plan 
for the Tourist and Permanent. 


Moderate Rates. 
E. 8. de WOLFE, Manager 
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Enjoy California’s best climate at 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


The largest and best appointed all-year seaside resort hotel in the world 








OMBINES every conceivable modern convenience and luxury for the enjoyment and entertainment of guests. Long 
distance telephone in rooms. Chef of national reputation. Choicest and widest Cuisine of any hotel in the West. 
Interior court a rare tropical garden. Fine winter fishing. Quail and duck shooting. Trap shooting. Improved 
golf course. Unexcelled cement tennis courts. Two full size polo fields. One mile racetrack. Largest and best stabling 
accommodations for polo ponies in the West. Archery and golf instructors in attendance. Send for illustrated booklet. 


Address ™ $ic"south Spring St. Lor'Angeies °"°4gunager, Coronado Beach, California 

















One of the world’s 
most curative Springs. 
Open Winter and Sum- 
mer. All of the modern 
Twoand comforts and 





. ——— one-half hours 
THE HOTEL AT BYRON f; o e 
Write manager at Byron Hot Springs Hotel or inquire of any m * V 
widkidai cece’ Market St., San Francisco, or San Francisco con eniences 

















PARAISO RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 


| Open the entire year. Steam and 


|| Mineral baths every day. In the foot- 


Grandest and most accessible of all year | ae en — von — pen a 

fem televise. tiie -winters-in Cali-) | [O° eee, Se, eh oman, 
5 : || liver, kidney, and skin diseases, and || 

fornia. : Only hot soda, iron and sulphur || nervous troubles. Montgomery water || f 

Baths in California. Guaranteed to cure || unexcelled for kidney trouble. Stage || 

rheumatism and all stomach ‘troubles. | || daily except Sundays. Long distance || 

Expert masseurs. $12.00to$16.00 per week | |] telephone. Rates reasonable. Address, | 

Baths free. Take “Coaster” arriving at J. H. RICHARDSON 

Springs at 1.30 pm. Waters awarded First CHICO ii Mig Sap 5h ge CALIFORNIA 


Prize at St. Louis Exposition. (oe 8 a RS 
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~New Perkins Hotel 





In Heart of Business and Shopping District 


ay EUROPEAN PLAN 
de! RATES: $1.00 and up With Bath, $2.00 and up 


WARREN SWETLAND, Manager 










Opened June Ist, 1908. PORTLAND, OREGON 


iy) Planned for accommodation of discerning public. Exquisitely furnished. 
All modern conveniences, Sample rooms. Rooms with bath en suite and 
single. Cafe and Grill. Excellent cuisine. Music. Bus meets all trains. 














SEATTLE 


TheDanmoore 


PORTLAND’S NEW HOTEL 


P 54 475. WASHINGTON 
er Cor. l4th, opp. Heilig Theater 





Solid Comfort” 


Building concrete, steel 
marble. 








European Plan—$1 and Up shopping district. 
210 rooms, 135 baths. 





Bus Meets All Trains 
DAN J. MOORE, Prop. 


in reading rooms for guests. 


Absolutely fireproof. 
English Grill. 


Rates $1.00 up 





HOTEL MOORE—Clatsop Beach, Seaside, Ore.—Open 
all year. For information apply at THE DANMOORE 

























“Twelve Stories of 


Located most fashionable 


Library and bound magazines 


Most refined hostelry in Seattle. 
















THROUGH TRAINS 


Between Pacific Coast Points and Chicago there are three fast through trains 

daily via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North Western Line, over the only 
double-track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. 

Th O | d Li ° d pea ape’ sm San Pome Los 

A . Port Chicago. Pullman Draw- 

e ver an Imite ikem ted Comemmmeas Sinus: Cars and 

Composite Observation Cars (with Buffet and Library). Dining Car Service a la carte for all meals. 


liane A splendid electric lighted through train between 
The Lo S Angeles Limited Los  haaies and Chicago via the Chicago & 
North Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. Pullman Drawing-Room, Compartment and 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, and Composite Observation Cars (with Library and Buffet). Dining Car * 
Service a la carte for all meals, 


; +] A fast through train between San Francisco, Los 
China and J apan F ast Mail Angeles, Portland and Chicago, with Pullman 
Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and Tourist Sleeping Cars. All meals in dining cars (a la carte). Daily 

and Personally Conducted Excursions. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


All agents sell tickets via this line. For booklets, maps, information about 
rates and sleeping car reservations, call on or address 





R. R. RITCHIE Cc. A. THURSTON R. V. HOLDER 
General Agent Pacific Coast General Agent General Agent 
878 Market Street 605 South Spring Street 102 Third Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland 


orsio W.B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago & North Western Ry., Chicago, Ill. 
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PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING 








ST. HELENA 
SANITARIUM 


Next to the Battle Creek Sanitarium, the 
largest and best equipped institution of 
its kind in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroyndings for health- 
seekers, combined with conveniences ot a 
modern hotel, physicians of long experi- 
ence, trained nurses and careful attend- 
ants. Located 65 miles from San Francisco 
on an eminence overlooking the beautiful 
Napa Valley. For information address 














ST. HELENA SANITARIUM 
SANITARIUM, NAPA CO., CALIFORNIA 


INFORMATION BUREAU S. P. CO. 
FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 




















ADAMS Hotel 


EIGHTEENTH AT DENVER, COLO. 


WELTON STREET 
cellent location. Accommodations 


European Plan. Ex 
cannot be excelled. Rates moderate. 


MEL S. WRIGHT, Pres. and General Manager 


WHITWELL 
HOSPITAL 


AND SANITARIUM 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 




















The best equipped hospital in the southwest 


for medical and surgical cases. The dry air and 
perpetual sunshine of this region are world 
famous for nervous and rheumatic conditions 
and all throat affections. 


Hobart P. Shattuck, M. D., Superintendent 
TUCSON ARIZONA 




















WOULD you like to be one of 20 young ladies 
who will be given a FREE TRIP EAST taking in 
Washington, D. C., and the inauguration in 
March; Philadelphia, New York, Niagara Falls, 
Chicago? Personally conducted and all expenses 
paid. Write for particulars to SUNSET TRAVEL 
CLUB, 16 Flood Bldg.,San Francisco, California. 

















ee 
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OMAHA \S¢ 
ADS 


SS caG0.MINNE 
po cole SEDAUL, “ls 


NEW 7 anLEIte 
TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO. 


Tickets and on iahemetion sf agents of its own 
mnecting lines, 


A. H. HANSON, P.T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 
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Golden State Limited 


THE MISSION TRAIN 
=== 





Service for the season 1908-09 opened December 15, 1908 
LUXURIOUS EQUIPMENT FAST SERVICE 


Write for details to Department X, 948 Flood Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 
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SEMITE ‘ 


The & 
Grandest | n t eC ir 




















See Yosemite this Winter—Nature’s vast am- ] 
phitheater—Enclosed by towering walls—Sur- 
mounted by lofty domes—Made musical by 
many waterfalls—Tinseled with snow and ice \ 
—Surrounded by winter but protected from it. 














BRIDAL VEIL FALLS 


Only a few hours’ ride from Los Angeles and San Francisco, 

Daily train service to El Portal at the Park line, thence 
three hours by stage coach to your hotel in the Valley, taking 
in many points of interest on the way, including El Capitan, 
Bridal Veil Falls, Sentinel Rock, Yosemite Falls, etc. For tickets 
and connections see any agent Southern Pacific or Santa Fe, 


q It is a quick, comfortable .trip to the celebrated Valley. 


Ww 
OSEMITE VALLE 
W rite for Descriptive Folder TUSENAE LEY 





H. H. VINCENT, General Agent O. W. LEHMER, Traffic Manager 
553 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles Merced, California 








SENTINEL HOTEL 


In the Heart of the Valley 
OPEN THE YEAR ROUND, STEAM HEATED, ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
For Rates, Reservations, and other Information, address 


J. B. COOK, Proprietor YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA 


rr 
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in the 


Resort World 
Hotel Del Portal 




















THREE BROTHERS 


ILL be open for the first time for winter travel to Yosemite. Beautifully located in 

the heart of the Sierras at El Portal, the terminus of the Yosemite Valley Railroad—one 

mile from Yosemite National Park—at an elevation of 2025 feet above sea level, it becomes at 
once the most attractive winter resort in California. Wonderful scenery, balmy air, every 

modern hotel comfort—electric lights, steam heat, hot and cold water in every room, long dis- 





REACHED VIA 


| ALL RAIL ROUTE 


tance telephone, 
rooms en_ suite, 
with and without 
bath. 





Stage leaves Hotel 
Del Portal every 
morning for the drive 
into the Valley, re- 
turning the same af- 
ternoon. 





W.M. SELL 
Manager 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for beautifully illustrated folder to Dept. Ad., 948 Flood Building, 


San Francisco, California 


yal 
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The Overland Limited 


An electric-lighted, perfectly appointed, 
first-class train running through daily from 
California to 


OMAHA AND CHICAGO 


With connections for all points East. Be sure 
your tickets read via 


UNION PACIFIC 


Inquire of 
S. F, BOOTH, G. A., 42 Powell St,., San Francisco, Cal. 
or E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., Omaha, Neb. 
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One Hundred 
Hours of 


Golden Sunshine 


amid the balmy, sweet-scented 
: breezes of tropic climes greet 
tA) you en route via 


F Ganéliern Pacific’s 


Athaiitic Steamship Lines 


New Orleans—New York Service 
In connection with the SUNSET ROUTE between San Francisco and New Orleans 


Largest American Coastwise Steamers: luxuriously furnished; elaborate dining hall; finest cuisine; 
First Cabin, $35.00; Round Trip, $60.00; Second Cabin, $27.50. 
Rates include ntl and berth on ship. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


884 Market St., San Francisco 600 South Spring St., Los Angeles Franklin Av. & Fannin St., Houston,Texas 
227 St. Charies St., New Orleans, La. 120 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 349 Broadway, New York 


























FOR TRAVEL COMFORT 
TRAVEL BY SsTHE KAT Y ”? 


Through personally conducted tourist sleepers San Francisco and Los Angeles to Fort 
Worth, Dallas, St. Louis and intermediate points, also through standard sleepers connect- 
ing at San Antonio for Oklahoma, Shreve- 
port, Memphis, Kansas City and St. Louis. KANSAS CITY @ RS OUI: 
For information inquire at any office of * A LOUIS 


the Southern Pacific Company. 


















@ SAN PARSONS @ 
{/ FRANCISCO 
FORT 
@) WORTH Ld 
Los Ee) 
ANGELES O 
EL PASO DALLAS 
O 
SA 
ANTONIO 
W. S. ST. GEORGE JOS. McILROY 
77S) GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT — _pp_ PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT 
518 WAINRIGHT BUILDING ROOM 15, FLOOD BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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~-SUNSET—ADVERTISING 





SECTION 








The 





New Way 








In Effective Advertising 


Lord & Thomas, now of both New 
York and Chicago, owe to this New Way 
their astounding success. 


They have become the greatest agency 
that ever existed, because their methods 
make advertising pay. 


Those methods, therefore, are methods 
you should know. 





We had 25 years of experience under 
the Old Way, which other agents still 
employ. We have had 10 years of ex- 
perience with the New Way. So we 
know both. 


In too many cases, under the Old Way, 
advertising failed to even return its cost. 
And few who won out made more than 
semi-successes. 


Under the New Way, most of our cli- 
ents make money. And every advertiser 
develops the utmost of his possibilities. 


Such are the differences. Now let us 
tell you just what the New Way means. 


The Tremendous Advantage 





of Co-Operation 





Under the Old Way, an advertising 
campaign was left to an _ individual. 
Sometimes he was capable, sometimes 
experienced. But the ablest man has dis- 
tinct limitations. 


None 
No 


No man knows all the pitfalls. 
can conceive all the needed ideas. 


man can instill into any campaign more 
than a one-man power. 


Under the New Way, the problems 
of advertising are dealt with by Advis- 
ory Boards. Thus we bring to bear on 
each campaign a wealth of experienced 
ability. 


Each man is a master of advertising. 
Each is a veteran of many hard-fought 
campaigns. Each has won his place 
through exceptional successes. 


Then here, in this vortex of advertis- 
ing, they multiply their powers. The 
myriad problems which they have to deal 
with crowds a lifetime’s experience into 
every month. 


As a result, these Advisory Boards are 
doing in advertising more than ever be- 
fore has been done. 


$1.00 a Minute 





Our. two Advisory Boards—in New 
York and Chicago—consist of 28 men. 
The combined salaries of the men who 
meet on one of the Boards is about $l a 
minute. 


Yet these men will consider, without 
charge or obligation, any advertising 
problem which you desire to submit to 
them. 


If you are seeking the impossible, they 
will tell you so frankly. If you are seek- 
ing the possible, they will tell you how to 
prove it out. 
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There is no other place to secure such 
able advice. For these men, through ex- 
perience, become almost infallible. 


Their next duty is to make successful 
the campaigns 
They work out in conference the means, 
and schemes, and copy. They solve the 
selling problems. And they do not finish 
until they believe the campaign to be ir- 


which we undertake. 


resistible. 
Thus they often make one dollar do the 
work of ten. And many great advertisers 


owe their successes to these Advisory 
Boards. 


Our Copy Staff 





We have worked for years to gather 
here the ablest ad-writers that the field 
has developed. 


We offer to such men higher salaries 
than are paid anywhere else. To one of 
these men we pay $1,000 per week. 

And we offer them vast opportunities. 
In this environment, where each learns 
from all others, men multiply their 
powers. 


Thus we have attracted here the ablest 
men we know. We have here now the 
most brilliant corps of advertising men 
in America. 


Behind our Advisory Boards and our 
Copy Staffs are more than 200 people 
skilled in all the departments of advertis- 


ing. 
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No Extra Charge 





The New Way means many able help- 
ers at the cost of one. For we handle 
advertising on the usual agent’s commis- 
sion. 


These high-priced men all earn their 
way by making the small accounts grow 
into large ones. 

It costs us less to keep business, and 
to develop it, than others spend to acquire 
it. It is cheaper to multiply one account 
fifty times over than to solicit fifty new 
ones. 
tra. 


So we need to charge nothing ex- 


Nor does it matter whether you spend 
little or much. The percentage of com- 
We wait for 


our profit until we show results. 


mission is the sdme to all. 





We issue a book which tells what the 
New Way has done. Every man who 
spends a dollar in advertising owes to 
himself its perusal. The book itself is 
a brilliant example of our advertising 
powers. Please send this coupon for it. 





A Reminder 


To send to Lord & Thomas, New York or Chicago, 
for their book, “The New Way in Advertising.” 

















Please state name, address and business. Also 
the position that inquirer holds in the business. 





ABBBeBrueeE reac 





LORD & ‘THOMAS 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE CHICAGO 
Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. AND OUTDOOR Trude Building 
Fifth Ave. and 28th St. 67 Wabash Avenue 


ADVERTISING 


Both our offices are equally equipped in every department, and the two are 


connected by two private telegraph wires. 
men in both offices were under a single roof: 
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Thus they operate as though all 
Address the office nearest you. 
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Miradero Sanitarium - 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


A completely appointed and beautifully situated home for the special care 
of convalescents and patients needing rest and work treatment for 
nervous breakdown, careful dietetic regime, electro or hydro-therapeutic 
treatment for rheumatism, etc., with special reference to Nauheim baths 
for heart conditions, skillful gymnasium directions with diet for reduction 
of weight. Out-door sleeping facilities. No mental or tuberculous cases. 


For particulars address, Box 1494, Santa Barbara, or 
Dr. Philip King Brown, Union Sq. Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 








Radium Sulphur Springs 
COLEGROVE, LOS ANGELES 


Take Baths in Liquid Sunshine 


Drink the most curative natural mineral water in Califor- 
nia. It is radioactive, germicidal = purifies your blood 
by destroying disease germs, thereby revivifying, rejuve- 


PALM SPRINGS HOTEL 























Th O . f h D nating and increasing your Vital Force and Circulation. = 
€ Vasis of the DVesert RADIUM SULPHUR HOT BATHS - 
| Quickly cure rheumatism, stomach troubles, constipation, 
( A I I fF O R N I A chronic colds, malaria, liver, kidney, bladder, blood and 
skin troubles, poor circulation, Bright’s disease, sciatica, 
, neuralgia, paralysis, nervous prostration, fe male trou- 
This famous resort is most beautifully located, bles. It clears the complexion, makes skin velvety, eyes 
being 105 miles east of Los Angeles on the Sunset bright, hair glossy, stops hair falling out, grows new hair. 
Route of the Southern Pacific, at the foot of snow It Sparkles and Foams Like Champagne. Chronic and 
capped mountains. seemingly hopeless cases cured. Medic al advice free. 
The climate is unsurpassed ne those suffering with SEND FOR BOOKLET. _ Water by bottle or case, Take 
bronchial and asthmatic troubles, and the mineral § ‘Melrose Ave.” cars via Brodway direct tosprings. 5c fare. 
— are excellent for rheumatism and Bright’s 
Disease. 
The mountain scenery is grand, and the hunting of , DEWEY.STRONG & co 
deer, quail, etc., affords splendid sport. 
Rates from $10 to $14 per week. 
For further information, write 
Welwood Murray, Prop., Palm Springs, Cal. 
MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F. 
‘PHONE TEMP. 4455 
L ua a3 Ss I i oO u b * e Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, ASTHMA CURED | A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 
f Trial Treatment of California’s latest and greatest dis- a - 


covery (CONDOR INHALATION) and elegantly Me 
Illustrated Book telling all about it, will be sent free 
to anyone affected with Consumption, Bronchitis, 7 ' 


Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, or any nose, throat or 


lung trouble, in order to prove that a cure can posi- 4 
tively be made in the patient’s own room, without | Engineers 
change of climate, loss of time or stomach dosing. | 
By this new, direct, scientific treatment (CONDOR } BUREAU OF INSPECTION 


INHALATION) you can in wonderfully quick time | TESTS AND CONSULTATION 
get rid of pain in chest or between shoulder blades, rais- 


ing matter, constant spitting, lingering 
colds, chronic cough, hoarseness, hem= | West Street Building, NEW YORK 
orrhage, night sweats, flushed cheeks, | 31 Norfolk House, LONDON 












chills and fever, tickling in throat, hay °1 The ery CHICAG 
fever, stuffed nose, foul breath, loss of 1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 








taste and smell, head noises, deafness, | Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURG 5 
sneezing. shortness. of breath, — of | 425 Washington Street, SAN FRANCISCO - 
oppression, choking, gasping, wheez- | Seay ay eee di <1 IIe = 
ing, failing strength, weakness, Pi ndic¢ ate t — Building, ST. LOU IS 
loss of weight, etc., etc. Suf- anadian Express Building, MONTREAL 
ferers from nose, throat and 
=» lung troubles are being cured ' - . 
in all parts of the U.S. and Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
many foreign countries, it | . ° : 
proving equally effective in J | Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, 
any climate. . Buildings and other Structures 
By means of medicated vapor 
from burning Pastille drawn . 
through mouth or nose, this Cement Testing and Inspection Le 


powerful germ-destroying, healing, curative Inhalant 
reaches the exact spot affected. It disinfects and re- 
builds the ulcerated tissues, loosens and raises distress- | CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL LABORATORIES IN 
ing mucus, destroys and throws off poison germs, | 
heals lung cavities, affected nasal passages and bron- SAN FRANCISCO 


Co k=_—COT 


— tubes and restores health. i rou are swallowing | | CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
medicine expecting to get well—STO | pm eos ss . = . 
FRE Write to-day for liberal Trial, Illustrated | ST. LOUIS and MONTREAL 


Book and how to get well without taking 
medicine. All sent absolutely free. 


CONDOR MEDICINE CO. _DEPT. 202 














LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 


~— 
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SAFEST AND SUREST_INVESTMENT TO-DAY 


Millions of dollars have been invested in timber here in the past five years, and to-day, 
in spite of the financial flurry, every cent of it shows great profits. ‘he lumber industry in 
Oregon is yet in its infancy and values are sure to increase immensely and without risk to any 
investor. As the timber is gathered into stronger and stronger hands, values will rise. 
Within a comparatively short time timber in this section can be had only at high prices, as 
has been shown in the forests of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota where the timber is 
| about exhausted. We have for years made a study of the timber situation in the West and 

from our positive knowledge can advise clients most conservatively. If you have either laige 
or small amounts, we can place them for you to the best advantage. 3ank and other refer- 
ences furnished as to our reliability. 


FRED A. KRIBS :: Form AND? SRECSN 


OREGON TIMBER 




























PATENT Hydraulic Sea-going Self-propelling MAIN OFFICE 
Dredge, discharging through 6,000 feet of pipe. MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 






SUCTION ee A eee ~~ 7 
DREDGES ; Non ci Wallen a a Branch Offices 
: far > _~ NEW YORK, N. Y 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





CLAM SHELL ~~ 
DREDGES ©, 


DIPPER — a 
DREDGES 


NORTH AMERICAN DREDGING Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Engineers and Contractors for All Kinds of RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
Combined Capacity of Plant 1,500,000 Yards per Month 


R. A. PERRY 


General Manager 





















California Reclamation Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LAND RECLAMATION, LEVEE BUILDING, 
DIKING AND DITCHING 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
R. A. PERRY, Gen’! Mg’r. Office: Merchants Exchange Building 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


VULCAN IRON WORKS “°"*“sii'Fiakcseo, fxtromu® “> 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 




















OPEN YOUR SAFE OR VAULT 
with ease, speed and certainty—no missing the combina- 
tion with all its vexations,if you use The Combination- 

ock Crank. A few turns of the Crank to the proper 
numbers—the lock is open. It is nicely nickel-plated. 
Clamps to the dial knob of any safe or vault. Used by 


F.C. DREW, President E. B. SALSIG, Secretary and M | 
| 
| 
| 


L.E. White Lumber Co. 


Dealers in Lumber, Railroad Ties, Posts and Tan Bark | 








coop Banks and Business Houses. First Nat’! Bank, 
Cut Tan Bark for Export | | AcenTs Chicago, says: “It works well. Its stiffness aids greatly 
Balboa Building San Francisco, Cal. | | WANTED in ind'cating proper notch on dial.” $1 prepaid. 


HOMER T. SMITH, 1439 WILLIAMSON BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Telephone Kearny 2536 
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A complete organization 
for the production of 


usiness 
setting 


literature 


Under one roof—housed 
in a new 6-story building— 
each department equipped 
completely and well organ- 
ized, tells briefly the reason 
why we are producing 
today the business-getting 


kind of advertising literature 


We undertake the writing, planning, 
designing, illustrating, printing, binding, 
and mailing of books, catalogues, booklets, 
letters, and everything you need to bring 
business to you. 


If the advertising you are doing now is 
not getting the results you want or expect, 
something is wrong. Do you want to know 
what it is? Send us a sample of every 
piece of printed matter you are now using 
and we will analyze your case. If we can 
help you we will tell you so, and name the 
price. If we can’t, we will tell you so and 
tell you why we can’t. 


The mechanical work of this magazine 
done entirely by our plant. 


CALKINS 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


CALKINS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








BOSTON 


| Rei Son 


First National Bank Bldg. 


San Francisco 


DENVER 
Dealers in 


Municipal, Railroad and Corporation 


Bonds 


Member of the 


STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO 








c 





s 





A POLICY IN THE 


CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


IS ABSOLUTE PROTECTION, IN 
CASE OF INJURY or ILLNESS. 
The ‘‘CONTINENTAL” has paid up- 
wards of $7,660,000.00 in claims. 

The ‘CONTINENTAL?’ is the largest 
company doing strictly accident and health 
insurance business. 


The ‘‘BEST”’’ protection is ‘SCONTI- 
NENTAL’’ protection. 


For full information regarding policies 
call or write 


J. E. BETTS 


Resident Manager 
201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 


San Francisco California 








male 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 





The Anglo-Californian Bank, L° 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
Capital . . $1,500,000 
Surplus . . 1,500,000 


AT THE OLD CORNER SANSOME AND PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





The Sn rac Katina a 


Capital Stock - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 375,000 
Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
tion consistent with conservative banking. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 





: The German Savings and Loan Society 57° £slfert* San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital.. s 
Capital actually paid up in cash 
Reserve and Contingent Funds. 
Deposits December 31, 1908. 
Total Assets..... 
Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
Office -Hours: 
from 7 o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. 
OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; 
Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, 
retary, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, 
Bergen, F. Tillmann, jr., E. T. Kruse and W. 
MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, 
Deposits only. 


10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., 


or Wells, 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday evenings 
for receipt of Deposits only. 

First Vice-President, 
William Herrmann; 
A. H. Muller; Goodfellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 
Daniel Meyer, 
S. Goodfellow. 
between 


21st and 22nd Streets. 


(MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO) 


$35,079,498.53 
$37,661,836.70 
YF argo  & Co’s Money Orders, or coin by Express. 


Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, Emil Rohte; 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Sec- 


Emil Rohte, Ign, Steinhardt, I. N. Walter, J. W. Van 


For receipt and payment of 





Cuas. F. LEEGE 
President 


SAN FRANCISCO 
624 Van Ness Avenue, near Turk Street 


Commercial Accounts Solicited. 


BRA 
PAID UP CAPITAL - 
TOTAL RESOURCES 
Interest Paid on Special and Savings Deposits. 
ent at Van Ness Avenue Branch. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


On and after Sept. Ist, 1908, will be located in our quarters 
Corner Market, Sutter and Sansome Streets 


B. G. Tocnarz1 


Manager 
CALIFORNIA 
NCHES 3039 16th Street, near Valencia Street 
: $1,500,000.00 
. 4,538,921.10 


Safe Deposit Boxes for 











FRENCH SAVINGS BANK 
108 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Capital Paid In and Surplus $700,000.00 


PRESIDENT CHARLES CARPY 
VICE-PRESIDENT . A. LEGALLET 
VicE-PRESIDENT " LEON BocqQuERAZ 


SECRETARY . . A. BousQqUET 
DIRECTORS 

J. E. Artigues Geo. Beleney H. de St.Seine 

J. A. Bergerot O. Bozio Leon Bocqueraz 

N.C. Babin J.M. Dupas Chas. Carpy 

A. Legallet John Ginty J. 8S. Godeau 











The McConway & Torley Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sole Manufacturers of the 


Janney Coupler 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacifle Company and its allied lines 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 


McCMULLIN & EYRE 
Flood Building San Francisco 











Money. To Loan 


In sums to suit on Real Estate, City or County, any- 
where in the United States, or Canada, at six oo cent 





interest. Two per cent commission charged for plac- 
ing loans. Will! also make loans on yachts and vessel 
property. 

Address A. H. Crawford, R. F. D. Route One, Box 





60, Ellicott City, Maryland. 








DISCOVERED 


COAL IN CALIFORNIA 


The Coal Fields of California, now attracting 
widespread interest among capitalists and 
investors, open up one of the greatest 
opportunities for fortune building ever 
presented to the American publics. 


Before a responsible banking or financial firm offers 
to its clients the securities of a railroad, industrial or 
other corporation, it thoroughly investigates every 
detail of the enterprise; not only as to existing condi- 
tions, but also from the viewpcint of future pcssibilities. 

After close investigation into the present and future 
possibilities of the enterprise, we are now ready to ac- 
cept subscriptions tothe charter-member stock of the 


California Coal & Gas Co. 


This company has secured the coal rights to 10,768 
acres ay in the heart of the COAL FIELDS OF 
CALIFORNIA. Outcroppings show indisputable 
Sedtasions of coal in inexhaustible quantities, and 
analyses of samples prove excellent quality. The 
management is par excellence, and development will 
be pushed forward with all expediency. 

In view of the attractiveness of this security and the 
low price at which we are offering it, the issue will 
undoubtedly be heavily oversubscribed. We therefore 
advise, when you write for particulars, that you state 
the amount you would probably invest; we will then 
reserve stock pending your investigation and final 
decision. This will entail no obligation whatever 
upon your part. 

To secure full advantage of special offer to charter 
members, write at once, or wire, for Circular ‘‘C.”’ 


Metropolis Securities Co. 





San Francisco, Cal 


Metropolis Bank Bldg., 
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We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 











any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU By our ies 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with Fi 
TO your present occupation Our co-opeative department will give you ou 

APPLY more choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in 

the world. Get yournameon your own Real Estate Signs — big money 1n it. c 
A Thorough Commercial Law Course FREE to Each 

Representative. Write tor 62-page book, Free _ 

° ° — 

THE CROSS COMPANY, 2343 Reaper Block, Chicago D 

ture 

+. stag 


m™ “BEA TRAVELING 
\ cars SALESMAN 


= We have trained hundreds of men to be high-grade 
Traveling Salesmen, and assisted them to secure 
positions with reliable firms where they have in- 
creased their earning power from two to ten times. 
We will do the same for you. Ours is the greatest 
course in Practical Salesmanship ever written, 
endorsed by sales-managers of leading firms every- 
where. Wealso maintain the largest and best equip- 


FRENCH---GERMAN tr 
SPANISH---ITALIAN fk 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the ¢ 


LANGUAGE | 
PHONE “tl 
METHOD R 


Combined with Dic 









ped Free Employment Bureau in the world, 








with offices in five cities, and have more calls for sales- am 
men than we can fill from the best firms in the United The Rosenthal Common Sense and 
States —_ Canada. «oy ome pg earn big money be- » Method of Practical Linguistry os 
cause they_are properly trained to get results, Salesman- men eee 7 ae aia aad : 
et ; A ; — a YOU HEAR THE EXACt PRONUNCIATION OF EACH WORD AND 
ship is the Universal Science; no matter what your business is, PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times a day at spare moments ‘ 
the knowledge of real salesmanship we give you will help you gives a thorough mastery of conversational Frencu, GERMAN, SranisH oR mo 
to earn more apace If you are interested in incressing a | Irautan, Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. Sa 
earning power and want to enter the most pleasant, best pai it: 
profession on earth, write for our Free Book, “A Knight of THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD - 
the Grip.”’ Address nearest office 883 Metropolis Bicg. Broadway and 16th Street NEW YORK or 
Dept, 120 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION a 
New York Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco cir 
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Employer 
we can furnish you with all the help | Rand, | 
McNally Y 
& Co., z 


Chicago 


you may need. 


Employee 


we can furnish you with the position 
you are looking for. 


That's All 
MURRAY & READY 
‘THE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 


Leading Employment and Labor lishing plant include the latest time-saving 


machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
Agents work quickly and to do it well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and publishers in the United States. If you are 


WHITE PALACE HOTEL BUILDING 





| Ith and Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
. atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
. BRANCHES: we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 

2nd and Main Sts. Los Angeles, Cal. orders from one thousand to five million copies. 
6th and Franklin Sts. Oakland, Cal. RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 
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San Franciscuv, Vakiund, Los Angeles, Stucktwwn, San Juse, Fresne, tiverside, 
ng Beach; Ocean Park, Reno, Santa Cruz, 
all schools, 

aatiree. E, P. HEAL D, 425 McAllister St., 






San Francisco. 





Littl ¢ Los 
twist ige se 





“School of “Expre ssivn, Los Angeles, 
Tenth year. Speaking voice, litera- 
Special course in platform aud drauatic work. Practical 
Write 


DOBINSON 


ture, interpretation. 
stage training. 


A‘ schoo’ of resul 8. 


> Semory the Basis 
=I of een pS aot ON ee 








Hcctss 
«7 You are no Oa intellectue!ly than 
— memory. Easy, inexpensive. Increases 
ome; gives ready memory for faces, names, 
EM EMBER Gone details, studies, conversation; Sovengs 
WRITE TO-DAY will, public speaking, writing, © a + a 
School, 708 Auditorium Bldg., C: 


LOS ANGELES MILITARY ACADEMY, Los Angeles, California—An mie 
and Classical Boarding and Day School for boys and young 


m 
WALTER J. BAILEY, A. M, 


Dickson Memory 














n 
Principal 
CataLooue Free upon request 

SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. A. S. Weaver, president. 


The oldest and best sch6ol. “Instruction by mail 
adapted to every one. Kecognized by courts and 


— ators. Experienced and competent instruc. 
tors. Takes spare time only Lree courses— 
Preparator 3usiness, College, Prepares for 
practice. "ill better your con- . ary 
ditionand pe Line tsin busine 
Students and graduates every- 
where. Full particulars and 

Easy a ~ free. 

e Sp 

Hi i Correspondence e choad 
667 Majestic Bidg, Detroit, Mich. 
vou STAMM E R? ? 
Why go through life with halting tongue when positively we can cure you? 
Expense is small. We can send you testimonials from hundreds we have 
cured completely. The younger the easier, but young or old, we can CURE 
all cases. NO CURE, NO PAY. Send your name or that of any friend who 
stammers and we will send further particulars FREE. Write 


PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
1714 Renton Club Bldg., 18th and Madison Sts., Seattle, Wash. 


‘4 WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling Bn Salaried 
Positions. Good a: 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


; and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our courses of 

| Personal Home Instruction by correspondence, are com. 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teac hing. Expert in- 
Structors. Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write for 

Handsome Art Book, Free. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 

N40, Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 












































IT PAYS BIG TO AMUSE THE PUBLIC WITH 


MOTION PICTURES 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our Instruc- 
tion Book and ‘‘Business Guide’’ tells all 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brim- 
ful of fun, travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. One man 
can do it. Astonishing Opportunity in any 
locality for a man with a little money to show 
in churches, scliool houses, lodge halls, the- 
aters, etc. Profits $10 to over $100 per night 
Others do it. why not you? It’s easy; write to 
us and we'll tell you how. Catalogue free. 


8 
WESTERN AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 1046 GOLDEN GATE AV., SAN FRANCISCO 














PLUMBING 
ELECTRICITY 
AUTOMOBILING 
133.6 Os @ ee SOn te 
PLASTERING 


Taught by actual work in shops and 
buildings. NO BOOKS. 
Advanced Scholars earn Wages. 

Write for free Catalogue. 

and CONTRACTING CO. 
231 8th Street 
ANDERSON ACADEMY—Military. Number limited. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beau- 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 


new; teachers college men. William Walker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 


| TEACH 


San Francisco, Cal. 








VY 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. By my new 


WY, 





system I can make an expert penman of you by mail I also 
teach Book- ‘keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students as 
instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish to become a better 
penman, write me. I will send you FREE one of my Favorite 
Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 


Cc. W. RANSOM, 3847 Euclid Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. 
THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


San Francisco, Chicago. Largest training school of acting 








in America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Fran- 
cisco school. Positions secured. Six months’ graduating 
course. Write for catalogue. quountry man Building, Van 


Ness Avenue and Ellis Street, San Irancisco. 


_ A RAILWAY MAIL CLERK: 


repare you by mail to successfully pass ; 
one’ ivil Service Examination. Our instruc- 
tion embraces features no other school can 
use. If you want to be sure to pass get our 
free catalog Write today. 


THE WENTHE RY. COR. SCHOOL, Dept. C-S 99, Freeport, lil. * 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
¥ RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 


“I do not nik an institution superior to it for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college.” Report Inspector- 
General U.S. A. Send for a catalogue. 

ArTHUR Crossy, D. D., Head Master. 
You 


mm BE A_NURSE 
ee 

























You may become independent and in a short time be 
in a position to earn from $12 to $30 per week in a 
M pleasant profession by our simple HOME STUDY 
COURSE, requiring small expense and a part of your 
spare time. Our school is the oldest in the world 
teaching nursing by correspondence. Our medical 
staff has entire charge of all correspondence, and are 
Our diplomas are recognized by leading physicians 
day for booklet telling all about nursing--SENT FREE 
, Chicago, Ill 








men of long experience. 
and hospitals. Send to 
CHICAGO COR. SCHOOL OF NURSING, 1220-46 Van Buren St 
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RATES 75 CENTS 
PER LINE 
Minimum advertisement 
accepted 4 lines 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


For the Advertiser who 
wishes a small advertise- 
ment 

“You get results” 





REAL ESTA TE— California 


IF YOU DESIRE TO PU RCH: ASE “improved | or unim- 
proved city or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 
Valley, write us. e have what you want or can get it for 
The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton, California. W rite us for descriptive matter. 








CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LANDS in lange and sma nail 
farms. Offered strictly on their merits. Ask for list. 
We refer to banks and representative citizens of our com- 
munity. Oullahan, Littlehale Co., 323 East Weber Ave- 
nue, Stockton, Cal. 





THE GATEWAY LAND AGENCY of Rieiiian San 
Joaquin County, California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms and potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 


SUNNYVALE, Santa Clara County, Calif.—38 miles 
from San Francisco. The ideal climate of the state is 
found here. Enormous factories employing hundreds of 
hands are located in Sunnyvale. The center for the most 
successful 5 and 10-acre farms in California. Grow 
apples, pears, alfalfa, and vegetables in the flowing 
artesian well belt, and cherries, peaches, apricots, prunes, 
and walnuts and raise chickens on the sediment soil. 
The market for all products is in Sunnyvale, where the 
Libby, McNeill and Libby, and the Sunnyvale Fruit Can- 
neries, and Madison & Bonner, dried fruit packers, are 





located. Land sold on your own terms direct from the 
owners. For further information write for illustrated 
booklet. R. B. Cherington, Sunnyvale Chamber of 


Commerce. 
SUNNY VALE—The town of manufacturing and ssl 
farming. Residence, business lots and five-acre tracts. 
Sig very low. Write for catalogue. Sunnyvale Land 
, Sunnyvale, Santa Clara county, California. 


WwW ~ WOULI D YOU PAY $5 PER MONTH for ¢ a a beau autiful 
ocean-view residence site in the suburbs of Sunny San 
Diego (Southern California’s most delightful home place 
and the Coast’s most rapidly developing city) providing I 


could convince you that the investment is safe and 
remunerative? Write immediately for free illustrated 
J. Frank Cullen, San Diego, Cal. 


booklet. 








CALIFORNIA LANDS—I buy, sell and “exchange Cali- 
fornia lands and ranches. Write for full particulars. H. 
O. Palen, Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA L AND- $1 acre, 
90 cents month per acre; close 
no interest; 5-acre tracts; 





cash paymen nt; balance 
San Francisco; no taxes; 
level, rich, clear; ready to 
plow; irrigated: perpetual water right; immediate pos- 
session given; particulars, maps, photographs, free. 
Stevinson Colony, 1414 Market Street, San Francisco. 





THOUSANDS OF ACRES 
The arrangements governing the eighth land opening in 
California are now completed. Actual residence not 
required, but improvements must be made the first year. 
Applications may now be filed. We will send you a 
copy of the official instructions to homeseekers, several 
reprints of government bulletins on the subject of 
eucalyptus, mahogany plantations in California, six 
months subscription to The Western Empire, the leading 
rural home paper, and a sample copy of the Pacific Fruit 
World, all for 10 cents, stamps or coin. Address, Home 
Extension Committee, 107 Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal. 


~ GILT EDGE INVESTMENT in Greater Oakland. 
cellent site for hotel or apartment house. 9000 
feet lot, on R. R. Station. Twenty years’ lease. 
can be bought when lease expires. Fine ga In- 
quire, Owner, 1115 San Pablo Ave., Oakland, Ca 


HOTELS AND APARTMENTS 


TO BE THROWN OPEN: 


-Ex- 
square 
Ground 





CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO 
BoweErs-TiTvs Hore. Sd Pr 
SACRAMENTO’ S “BE ‘ST HOTEL 








REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


PEARS, peaches, apples, apricots, grapes, cherries reach 
perfection in Rogue River Valley. World’s record price 
for fruit held here. Other splendid advantages. Land 
$25 to $200. See page ad Medford. Write us for full 
information. Dressler & Wood, Medford, Oregon. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE about Oregon 
lands, cheap unimproved, higher-priced improved, suburban 
adapted to platting, or city lots. Potatoes, fruit raising, 
sheep, hogs and livestock, poultry, gardening and dairying 
will make you a splendid living in a climate, free from 
cold. _Room 1189, Chamber of Commerce, Astoria, Oregon. 





W. M. FRENCH ~The leading Real Estate 
Medford, Oregon. Address, room 7, 
Bank Building, Medford, Oregon. 

KLAMATH COUNTY, OREGON, improved and raw 
land for dairy, hog, grain, alfalfa and truck farming under 
Government irrigation; for sale by (I aim to be reliable) 
T. W. Stephens, Klamath Falls, Oregon. 


REAL ESTATE—Idaho 


BUYING LAND 
Weiser Country in the wonderful 
in Idaho. Land is cheap; terms to suit 

Climate fine; plenty of water to irrigate. 

The Weiser Real Estate Co., Weiser, Idaho. 


REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


$3,000 to $10,000 yearly easily made in real estate 
business; no capital required; we teach the business by 
mail, appoint you special representative, assist you to 
success. Valuable book free. The Cross Co., 2385 
Reaper Block, Chicago. See our other advertisement in 
this magazine. 


Dealer of 
Jackson County 





BEFORE 
farms in the 
River Valley 
purchaser. 
Write to 


the fine fruit 
Snake 


investigate 








INVALID CHAIRS 


EAMES TRICYCLE CO.—Manufacturers of invalid 
rolling chairs for all purposes. Self-propelling tricycle 
chairs for the disabled. Invalid chairs, wholesale and 
retail and for rent. Send for illustrated catalogue. 1808 
Market street, San Francisco, California; 1022 San Pedro 
street, Los Angeles, California. 


Z PATENTS 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three books. for 


Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R. S. & 
A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 











FLOOR POLISH 


BOSTON POLISH is the best finish 





~ BUTCHER’S 








made for floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle; will 
not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. Send for 
free booklet. For sale by dealers in paints, hardware 
and house furnishings. The Butcher Polish Co., 356 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
SUPPLIES. 
“SAMSON IRON WORKS, Stockton, California. Manu- 


facturers and builders of Samson Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, Sam- 
son Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices right. 


POST CARDS — 


SE ND 25 cents and we will stamp address and mail 
you 5 post cards or send you a package of 10 unmarked 
post cards of beautiful California scenery in natural 
colors. These cards are the most artistic colored prints of 
the most beautiful subjects. Address Peters Post Card 
Co., 2705 Harrison Ave., Alameda, Cal. 


SOMETHING NEW AND UNIQUE-—Oriental Sta 
tionery—just the thing to write your invitations and an- 
nouncements on. Fine quality, light, high-grade meer 
with Oriental designs. Address C. Peters, 215 Bay St., San 
Francisco. 


FREE—20 Postcards with 3 months’ subscription at 10c 
to the largest, oldest 100-page monthly on stamps, post- 
cards, coins, curios, relies, old books, minerals. 

Phil-West, Superior, Nebraska. 
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ADVERTISING 





MISCELLANEOUS ——__- 


BEA DOCTOR of Mechano- Therapy, the he wonderful new 
system of healing. $3000-$5000 a year. e teach you by mail. 
Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. Author- 
ized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write to-day 
for prospectus free. American College of Mechano-Therapy, 
Dept. 411, 120-122 Randolph Street, Chicago. 








LADY SEWERS io make up shields at home; $10 per 
100; can make two an hour; work sent prepaid to 
reliable women; send reply envelope for full informa- 
tion to Universal Remedy Co., Desk C, Walnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


WING PIANOS BEST TONED AND MOST SUC: 
CESSFUL. Established 40 years. Recent improvements 
give greatest resonance. Sold direct. No agents. Sent 
on trial—freight paid; first, last and all the time by us— 
to show our faith in our work. If you want a good piano, 
you save $75- $200. Very easy terms. Slightly used 

“high-grades,” Steinway, 3 Chickerings, etc., $75 up. 
laken in exchange for improved Wing pianos—thor- 
oughly refinished. Send for bargain list. You should 
have anyway—‘“Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos,” 152 pages. New York World says: “A Book 
of educational interest, everyone should have.” Free 
for the asking from the old house of Wi ing & Son, 360-377 
W. 13th St., New York. 

~ AGENTS WANTED for the biggest subse ription | offer 
ever made, including beautiful tremium. Write for full 
particulars to SUNSET MAGAZINE, 948 Flood Bldg., San 
Francisco, 








a “FREIGHT FORWARDING _ 
JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO.—Reduced 


rates on household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 1501 
Wright Building, St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, 
Boston; 206 Pacific Building, San Francisco; 200 
Central Building, Los Angeles. 


DEAFNFSS CURE! 
A remarkable offer by one of the lead- 
ing ear specialists in this country, who 
will send two months’ medicine FREE to prove his ability 
to cure Deafness, Head Noises and Catarrh. Address 
Dr. G. M. BRANAMAN, 1602 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Ww E START YOU in a permanent business with us and 
furnish everything. Full course of instruction free. We 
are manufacturers and have a new plan in the mail order 
line. Large profits. Small capital, You pay us in three 
months and make big profit. References given. Sworn 
statements. Pease Mfg. Co., 1023 Pease Bldg, Buffalo, N.Y. 


A NEW TIME SAVING DEVICE for sealing en- 
velopes. “ i s see Woodson L. Craig ad below. 


“BUILD YOUR OWN Incubators and Brooders and save 
half the purchase price. Anyone can do it. I furnish 
mechanical parts, Tank, Lamp, Regulator, etc., at low 
prices. Over 25,000 in use, not one failure. Lampless 
Brooder will cost you only $4.00. Complete plans only 
25 cents to cover cost. Worth Dollars to you. 

H. M. Sheer, 497 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ill. 








A GOOD AGENT in every town _for an office specialty 
of merit. 1439 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

FREE TO AGENTS—Safety Tea Kettle. Wonderful 
invention. Impossible to burn hands from steam. Made of 
copper, nickel plated. Can’t boil over. Nolid. $10 aday, 
Write for illustrate d ag and free offer to men and women 
agents. S. T. K , 84 Ferguson Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 

LARGE PROFITS AND STEADY INCOMES for 
small investors in timber. Easy monthly installments. 
tealize $10 from $1 in due time. A square deal. 
Write Co-operative Timber Co., 26 Empire Bldg., Van- 
couver, B, C., Canada 

WE BUY C. S. and foreign coins many dates and denominations; 
premiums up to $5800. Also every kind of used stamps. Particular: 
free. May be worth many = perhaps fortune to you, Money 
& Stamp Brokerage Co., ) Nassau St. , E 1, New York, 


STOCKS AND Sanne FOR IMME DIATE SALE 












1000 shares Pacific Fruit Cooling and V. at. .35 
1000 shares Calif. Pressed Brick Co, at......... 25 
1000 shares Monterey Coal Co. at. u 20 
$1000 Ocean Shore R. R. 5 per cent Bonds at.. - 67: 5.00 
7 shares Chiapas Rubber Co. at 35.00 


Address P. O. Box 754, San Jose, Cal. 


HENRY LUND & COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO AND LIVERPOOL 


European Steel Rails and Fittings of every 
description. Contractors of Railway Material 


Marine Bldg., cor Front & California Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 








WHE THE R you send : 

out one letter a day ora 

thousand, you need one 

of these FounraIN SEAL- 

ERS; for every time you lick 

an envelope with your tongue, 

you run the risk of being poisoned. The 
Fountain SEALER puts an end to envelope licking. 


The only practical, low priced Envelope Moistener and Sealer on the market. 


One of the Most Useful 
Devices for the Office 


Also does away SEALS FIFTY 


with mussy, foul 


smelling spon- ENVELOPES 


ges, smeary 


envelopes and A MINUTE 


sticky fingers. 


The FouNTAIN SEALER contains its own moisture 
right in the handle, where a slight pressure of the thumb 
brings it down just as it is needed. 

It does as much work and as perfect work as any 
expensive machine and there are no bearings or com- 

plicated parts to get out of order. 


It will last a lifetime. 
Send for one to-day, 
you will never regret 
, for it will prove to 
be worth many times 
the small sum of 


$1.50 


Everyone sold with 
a positive money- 
back guarantee. 


“The Saunders One-Motion Envelope Sealer will be exhibited_at 
the Chicago Business Show, February 27th to March 6th, Space 58” 


WOODSON L. CRAIG COMPANY, Manufacturers 


693 MISSION STREET 
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POTTERY, GLASSWARE, LAMPS, CUTLERY 
PLATED WARE, HOTEL SUPPLIES 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Nathan-Dohrmann Co., 1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 


O'BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
POULTRY AND GAME 


California Market, Pine and Montgomery Sts., San Francisco 
















‘OR SALE EVERYWHER' 


aliforniaSardi 


THE GENUINE SARDIN: 





oe 
| 


Annual — 50,000 cases. A tl = in — ~ ag and spices 
Choice quality, fat. Try the 


DEALERS WRITE US for PARTICULARS 
5 Beautiful Post Cards Free. Cannery, San Pedro, Cal. 


California Fish Co., Dept. I, Los Angeles, Cal. 















“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The Standard of the World. 
Acknowledged by the World’s Greatest Artists to 
be the only instruments that possess the 
Italian quality of tone in the highest degree 
Send for Catalogue No. 2 and read their letters 

REAL OLD VIOLIN MASTERWORKS 
Our collection embraces the productions of Makers 
of all ages. Prices range from $50.00 upwards 
Send = Catalogue No. 3—Real Old Violins and 


Bo 
The “EXCELSIOR” Vielias, Price.-...... $60.00 
The “CONCERT” Violins. Price........ $100.00 
Positively the best made for the price. Violins 
of all grades from $5.00 to $5,000.00. Repairing 
and improving of Violins a specialty. Send for 
our price list of strings. 
August Gemiinder & “e4 42 B, East 23d St., N.Y. 
Instituted A. D. 1750. 
Pub’rs ‘The Violin World, ‘5 14th year, 50c per year. 














Galena-Signal 
Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 

Sole manufacturers of the ce le br: ate a G ALENA COACH, 
ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for from 
one to five years, when conditions warran: it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an organ- 
ization of skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied 
experience. Services of experts furnished iree of charge 
to patrons interested in the economical use of oils. 


Chas. Miller, President 
SING FAT CoO., Inc. 


The Famous Oriental Bazaar 
Wholesale and Retail 
$.W. corner Dupont and California Streets SAN FRANCISCO 
Braycues: The Emporium Oriental Dept., San Francisco 
550 South Broadway, Los ANGELES 








nee Trade Mark 


REGISTERED 


we &A HR FF 





Phone China 80 


ya] & 


Sing Chong @o.. Gin. 


Chinese and 
Japanese Bazaar 





TRADEMARK 


601-611 Dupont Street, corner California 


Chinatown, San Francisco 


a 


ey 
=) wh 











Cable Address: 


ULCO 


A BC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


Union Lumber Co. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office, 1014 Crocker Building 


Shingles, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 





SAWMILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 
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Begin the year right 


Your office stationery reflects your own individuality. Why 
then use dowdy stationery? Do you want your trade to 
secure a false impression of your worth or your merchan- 
dise? Look like success and you will be successful. To 
be successful insist on using J 


The REGAL 
Typewriter Papers 


They represent the most comprehensive line 
sold. Every want can be supplied. Ask your 
office supply or typewriter man about them. 











If any particular number suits your fancy, and you want all 
your stationery printed on it, just refer it to your printer— 
he can obtain it for you. 




















$1500 a Year for Life 


Any one who can spare $2.50 or more a month can purchase an undivided interest in our 15,000 
acre rubber plantation in Tropical Mexic« 25 a month paid through the development period of 
our plantation, should bring you an avera venue of $1500 a year net profit as long as you live 
and leave an annuity for your heirs. If you wish to save for old age or provide for the days when 
you feel entitled to retire from constant w« ork this is a most excellent opportunity. It is more 
profitable than life insurance, and not so long to wait—safe as city real estate, yet not so costly; 
hette sr than a savings bank for the profit is gre ater. 














All wealth comes from the earth, and our 15,000 acres, well watered, accessible to markets and 
superintended by an experienced and capable American Manager, should yield large and steady 
profits. 

We are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods 
heretofore employed by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern 
forestry. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the year in any 
market in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. For a quarter of a 
century the world’s supply has been spoken for, months before it reached the civilized market. The 
price has doubled in a decade and the question of future supply is of vast moment and can only be 
solved by the scientific cultivation of the rubber tree. 

We are engaged in this immensely profitable industry on a large scale, having nearly one million 
rubber trees under cultivation which will be producing rubber in due time. 

The unusual opportunity is now open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each share 
represents an undivided interest in our land upon which we expect to soon have growing at least 
1,500,000 rubber trees and 5(0,000 cocoanut trees, beside other tropical products. The great work 
we have accomplished absolutely assures the success of our enterprise. 

We have full and complete literature showing conclusive facts, logical figures and definite 
references of good character, proving beyond any doubt that our proposition is bona fide, certain 

ONE OF OUR FIFTEEN-MONTHS’ OLD TREES and profitable. 
Itis worth your time to ask for our booklets. In justice to yourself you should provide against the ravages of time, the chances of poverty 
and the misfortunes of ill health, by making an investment and securing a competent income that will cover all necessary living requirements. 
Write for our booklet, ‘“‘A Safe and Profitable Investment,’’ and satisfy yourself that our statements are correct. Over 900 people, 
after thoroughly investigating our proposition, have become associated with us in this great enterprise. 
Write to-day for facts which will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request will 
receive immediate attention. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


611 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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IN 1849-DISCOVERING GOLD-IN 1309 


In 1849—just sixty years ago—gold was 


discovered in California. 


How much did you profit by that discovery ? 


Don’t waste time in vain regrets over what 
might have been. 

If your ancestors were not ‘’forty-niners,” 
you may be a ‘“nineteen-niner.” 
Gold has been re-discovered—history has 


repeated itself. 


The Argonauts of 1849 arrived with burro, 
pick, shovel and miner’s pan. They scattered 
all over the state, and took money out of the 


ground in huge sums. 


The Argonauts of 1909 arrived with steam 
shovel, pile driver, locomotive and suction 
dredge. They concentrated their effort at 
Bay Shore, and put money into the ground in 


huge sums. 


How much will you profit by this second 
discovery ? 
The first Argonauts toiled, and endured 


unbelievable hardships to succeed. 


Your profits, however, may be acquired 
without personal effort, after the first step 
has been taken, and your effort may be given 
every day to earning a comfortable living. 


The Argonauts of 1849 toiled painfully over 
hill and plain, and took things as they found 


them. 


The 1909 Argonauts tear pathways through 
mountains instead of climbing them; beat 


back even the sweeping tides of the sea; 
never deviate from a straight line in their 
march; speed with the swiftness of the wind— 
and make things as they want them to be. 


The first Argonauts made money for them- 
selves only. 


The 1909 Argonauts are working to the 
same end—but the result of their efforts is 
first making fortunes for others near the scene 


of their operations. 


At Bay Shore and in the Schwerin Addition, 
“The New Millionaires’ Club” is now open 


for membership. 


The first member of the club reaped the 
income of more than half a million of dollars 
invested at three and a half per cent on an 
actual investment of six hundred dollars in six 


months. 
It’s a new way to get a millionaire’s income. 


If you are looking for glowing promises, 
send for the literature of other realty invest- 
ments. 


If you are looking for money, send for “The 
New Millionaires’ Club,” a free book, which 
tells the most amazing story of actual money- 
getting at Bay Shore, and the safe deposit 
vaults where triple, quadruple and quintuple 
compound interest is paid by Nature’s savings 


bank. 


If you did not get that fortune in 1849— 
1909 challenges you to get it now. It’s there 


—waiting. 


W. E. STANFORD & CO. 


Humboldt Bank Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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THE MAGAZINE OF 
THE PACIFIC 


FEBRUARY 


COVER DESIGN—A CITIZEN OF CHINATOWN, BY W. R. DE LAPPE 


Dr. Rupert Blue 


Guarding the Nation’s Health 
Illustrating ‘Fighting an Unseen Foe” 


FIGHTING AN UNSEEN FOE—The Truth About San 
Francisco’s Fight to Check Asiatic Pestilence 

THE CRISIS IN CHINA—A Reform Movement that 
Means the Awakening of Asia 

GOOD TIMES AHEAD FOR CHINA—Viewpoint of the 
Chinese in America 

THE EYES THAT SEE—From the Chinese of Tie Sek 
Verse ; . . Edith Stevens Giles 

WHERE CHINESE KINGS LIE BURIED—A aad at the 
Tombs of the Mings : 

IN GALILEO’S FOOTSTEPS—The Story of ‘the Great 
Telescope on the Summit of Mount Wilson, 
near Los Angeles : ; ; : : 

I Opportunity 
II Achievement 
Ill Equipment 

THE WATER WIZARD Story 
Full page drawing by M. J. Spero 

ACROSS THE STREET—A Valentine. Verse 

CHRIS DUNGAN’S .WATER CURE Story 
Full page drawing by M. J. Spero 

DOES JAPAN WANT WAR? d ‘ 

PERADVENTURE—A Fragment. Verse 

THE WHITE PATROL Verse 3 

THE BLUE MOON—A Serial Story in Six Parts _Part 1 

THE LAST PIRATE—Tale of Gulf Buccaneers. Story 

BUILD BETTER ROADS , 

CUPID THE SCENE-SHIFTER — Receat Matrimonial 
Changes Among Theatrical Folk . 

LITTLE STORIES OF THE WEST 
The Honor of Men (Harry T. Fee); Old Sam 

BOOK REVIEWS 


AND OF ALL THE 
FAR WEST 


Reverse of Frontispiece 


I’rontis piece 


Colby Rucker, M. D. 
Louis J. Stellman 
“Robert Lee Park 
Woon Hong Fay 


Ernest Williams Hewson 


Alexander McAdie 
George E. Hale 
Stanley Du Bois 


Roger Jordan Sterrett 


Ruth Comfort Mitchell 
Robert W. Ritchie 


D. S. Richardson 
Jack Cline 

William Rose Benét 
Mary Austin 
Marguerite Tracy 

J. H. Scott 


Littell McClung 


(W illiam S undholdt) 


145 


152 
153 
159 
163 
164 
165 
172 
185 


188 
193 


199 


Chinatown in San Fri ancisco Be fore the Fire — Biography ofa 1 Sturdy Ol 1 Lion of the North 
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Sunset Magazine for March will contain: How the University Helps, a study by 
Warren Cheney of the remarkable features of work under way at the University of 
California; Arizona—Mountains, Desert and Border, by Dane Coolidge, a stirring 
narrative of the territory that is soon to become a state; The Orange and Its Part 
in Making Southern California; The Use of the Eucalyptus, and several good short 


stories of timely interest. 
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HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO’S unprecedented disaster was the supreme 
test of fire insurance. The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
met this test by paying 5,000 claims amounting to ten million 
dollars. In the history of fire insurance there is no parallel to 
this achievement. No other company in one year ever distrib- 
uted to its policy holders so vast a sum. 

The prompt payment of these enormous claims has given 
the Hartford a higher place than ever in popular esteem. It 
was never so strong in financial resources as it is to-day. 

ASSETS - - - = + $20,434,816 

CAPITAL - - - - 2,000,000 

LIABILITIES (excluding capital) 13,373,224 

POLICY HOLDERS’ SURPLUS 7,061,592 
The hazards of the fire insurance business are so great that six out of every seven 
companies which have done business in America have failed or ‘‘retired.”” Do you know 
anything of the strength or reputation of the company in which you are insured? 
Would it not add to your peace of mind to have your home or your store or your factory 


insured in the old Hartford, with its ninety-nine-year unstained record of every loss 
promptly paid? Any agent or broker can get you a Hartford policy if you demand it. 


INSURE IN THE HARTFORD 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEON RUPERT BLUE, 
U. Ss. PUBLIC HEALTH AND MARINE HOSPITAL 
SERVICE, IN COMMAND OI THE PLAGUE 
SUPPRESSIVE CAMPAIGN AT SAN FRANCISCO 
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AT SAN FRANCISCO THE CITIZENS JOINED WITH THE FEDERAL OFFICERS IN 
A NEW 


GUARDING THE NATION’S HEALTH. 
THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST PLAGUE-I PURCHASED 
#ARBAGE CAN, ONE OF 100.000 ALLED, / ARE TO RENDER IT 


RAT-PROOF 


THE PEOPLE IN THIS HOUSE HAV 
CONCRETING THEIR BACKYARD 
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FIGHTING AN UNSEEN FOE 


THE TRUTH 
ABOUT A 
CITY’S BATTLE 
TO CHECK 
ASIATIC 
PESTILENCE 


HOW SAN 
FRANCISCO IS 
GUARDING THE 
NATION’S 
WESTERN 
GATE 





By Coitsy Rucker 


Passed Assistant Surgeon, United States Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, 
and Executive Officer, Plague Suppressive Measures, San Francisco 


For nearly two years past, San Francisco, joining with the experts of the govern- 
ment’s sanitary flying legion, has been fighting the battle for the nation against the 
invasion of ortental pestilence. The stricken city, rising bravely from the ashes of 
the disaster of 1906, roused itself to fight this unseen foe, and IT HASWON. Cer- fi! 
tain eastern publications having printed sensational misstatements of facts concerning 
this campaign against the plague, Sunset has secured from first-hand sources the 
following terse, yet graphic, story of the fight, the victory, and the present plans of 
continued action. This article was written at the urgent request of this magazine. 
It is in no sense a voluntary defense of the sanitary workers—they need none—but a 
clear, straightforward statement of just what has happened. Much of picturesque 
interest has been omitted. The truth—not a long story—was desired. It makes 
good reading for all citizens who should know how the nation’s western gateway is 
being zealously guarded. The health committee of San Francisco citizens has 
done its work, expending over $180,000 subscribed for this purpose, but its men and 
women are still realy for action. Since September, 1907, the Federal Government 
has been spending from $15,000 to $30,000 a month in making this fight. San 
Francisco, old and new, has been scrubbed and brushed as no city was ever renovated 
before, until to-day the records show it to be undoubtedly the cleanest city in the world. 
Besides the stamping out of the pestilence the city’s death rate shows a decrease in 
certain diseases as high as fijty per cent. And the campaign is to continue indefi- 
nitely, solong as this sanitary sentry duty seems necessary, the rigid inspection including 
not only San Francisco, but all of the nearby counties of Alameda and Contra Costa: 














DR. BLUE AND STAFF. STANDING IN REAR ROW: WEYER, WOOLSEY, HOWARD, PRENTISS, THOMAS, HOPKINS 
STANDING IN SECOND ROW: CREEL, SCHMIDT, CONVERSE, HURLEY, RUCKER, FFOULKS 
SEATED: VOGEL, STANSFIELD, BLUE AND FOX 


ERTAIN cities and people have the 

quality of being indomitable more 

highly developed than all others, and 
these are the cities and people that have 
shaped the history of the world. When San 
Francisco rose triumphant from the ashes of a 
great disaster all the world marveled at the 
spirit which would not down in the face of 
gain this city by the 
Golden Gate deserves the plaudits of the 
nation in its heroic fight against a pestilence 
which endeavored to force an entry through 
the Pacific gateway. This fight has not been 
a battle for the safety of California alone but 
for the protection cf the nation, and in virtually 
conquering and evicting this unwelcome 
visitor San Francisco has again shown itself 
indomitable. 

The bubonic plague, that ancient enemy 
of man, had lain quiescent in its Chinese 
strongholds for many years, but in 1894, 
rousing into new life, it began its devastating 


such reverses. Once a 


march along the commercial highways of the 
world. Attacking each of the great seaports 
in turn, it touched San Francisco and was 
subdued only after a stubborn fight lasting 
over four years. From February, 1904, to 
May, 1907, sanitary peace reigned, and then 





the disease appeared again. No city can 
pass through a reconstruction period following 
great disaster and maintain intact its sanitary 
defenses. ‘Taking advantage of this lessening 
of hygienic precautions, the pestilence moved 
slowly until August, 1907, when it began to 
choose its victims. By September of that 
year the city officials realized that the problem 
was not a local one, but a matter of vast 
importance to all the nation. An invader 
had landed its forces upon our coast; the 
repelling of this invader was surely the duty 
of the general government. The President 
was called upon for aid. He recognized the 
obligation of the nation to protect the health 
of its citizens, authorized the expenditure 
of federal funds for this purpose, and directed 
Surgeon General Walter Wyman, the head 
of the Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service, to assume charge of the situation. 
Trained and experienced officers were hurried 
to the scene. The man chosen to command 
the campaign was the one who had stamped 
out the previous epidemic. This and _ his 
experience at New Orleans during the 1905 
yellow fever epidemic, and as director of 
sanitation at the Jamestown — exposition, 
particularly fitted Passed Assistant Surgeon 
Rupert Blue for the task before him. 
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BEGINNING THE CAMPAIGN 

A hasty survey showed that the disease had 
appeared in many places in the city; it was 
not attacking only the orientals but whites, 
and legions of rats, the vehicles of its spread, 
ran rampant in unsanitary surroundings. 
Immediate, forceful, and well-directed action 
was demanded. An office was rented on 
Fillmore street—one of the new city’s business 
centers—and there was located the head- 
quarters of the commanding officer, and there 
the special laboratory, sent by rapid express 
from Washington, was installed. The city 
was divided into districts—thirteen in all— 
an officer placed in charge of each; men were 
hired; supplies and transportation furnished, 
and the army of sanitation took the field. 
The fighting units of this army were chosen 
from the ordinary walks of life, trained in 


their duties as inspectors, foremen and 
laborers. ‘They soon caught the spirit and 


became most efficient field workers. 

Until November 25, 1907, the government 
simply paid the salaries of its officers. After 
that date it assumed the expense of the 
entire force—at a cost aggregating about 
one thousand dollars a day—and since July 1, 





1908, the entire cost of the campaign, for 
men, transportation and supplies, has been 
defrayed, as a measure of national defense, 
by the federal funds. 


A TYPICAL RAT-PROOF BASEMENT. 





NOTE THE PILE 


RUCKER 


WHAT IS THE PLAGUE? 


The association of this disease with the 
Dark Ages and remote oriental countries 


hes lulled many citizens into the belief that 
this xon-old scourge could never attack the 
New World, but now that the pestilence has 
begun its globe-encircling march it is well 
for all to know the nature of this exotic foe. 
Primarily an “epizootic” of rats only, and 
secondarily and accidentally an affection of 
man, this manifests itself in three 
forms: the bubonic, the pneumonic and 
septiceemic, the type of the disease depending 
on the route of entry of the invading germ. 
In the first it is received through the skin, 
caught up by the lymphatic circulation, 
carried to the nearest gland, where battle is 
given. The gland becomes red, swollen, hot 
and tender—a bubo is formed. The great 
preponderance of cases are of this type. 
Ordinarily seventy-five per cent of persons 
thus attacked die, but in San Francisco the 
early discovery of cases and the application 
of modern scientific methods rescued fully 
fifty-two per cent of these unfortunates. 
When the bacterium is taken through the 
respiratory tract pneumonia follows. This 
form is most lethal, but is fortunately very rare 
in America. Should the bacillus be injected 
directly into the blood stream, the septiczemic 
form results—a form both rare and fatal. 


disease 





OF LUMBER SUSPENDED ABOVE THE FLOOR 





A DISTRICT COMMANDER STOPPING THE ERECTION OF A ‘‘NON-CONFORMIST” BUILDING 











THE DISSEMINATING FLEA 

Since the plague is a rodent disease and most 
commonly received by men through the skin, 
we must look for an infecting vehicle which 
attacks human beings through this means. 
Investigations pointed out the flea as this 
agent. It is found that these vermin, which 
infest rats in great numbers, not only carry 
the disease from one rat to another, and from 
rat to man, but also from man to man. With 
a full knowledge of these basic principles 
and a large experience in their practical 
application, Dr. Blue focused the campaign on 
the extermination of the rat and its parasites. 

OPPOSITION AND OPEN ANTAGONISM 


The city, still dazed by repeated reverses, 
and only just staggering to its feet under the 
triple burden of disaster, strikes and much 
misrule, was uneble at first to appreciate this 
movement or the honest motives which 
inspired it. The average citizen was too busy 
building the new city to be interested in any- 
thing so intangible as the sanitary situation. 


In some quarters pronounced antagonism 
and open opposition existed—an antagonism 
and opposition which any endeavor for better 
sanitation will arouse until the general public 
is educated to the necessity for hygienic 
reforms. But this did not deter the forward 
movement. The city government stanchly 
backed the fighters, the board of supervisors 
voted moneys, enacted ordinances, lent its 
moral support; the city board of health, an 
overworked and unsalaried body, was fearless 
in the condemnation of insanitary structures 
and other menaces to the public health. 


SYSTEMATIC SANITATION 


Dr. Blue’s men made a complete sanitary 
survey of the city, listed an accurate record 
of results, warned and prosecuted the offenders, 
inspected every dead body and every suspected 
sick person—the whole city was under sur- 
veillance. The captured rats were examined 
bacteriologically; places furnishing human 
or rodent cases were cleansed with levitical 
scrupulosity. By mid-November the battle 
































A ROOM BEING CALKED AND SPRAYED WITH INSECTICIDE SOLUTION AND FUMIGATED WITH SULPHUR 








MODERN CONCRETE WAREHOUSES, ABSOLUTELY RAT-PROOF, HAVE REPLACED INFESTED WOODEN STRUCTURES 








CITIZENS RIPPING OUT THEIR ALLEYWAY PREPARATORY TO LAYING CONCRETE 


was in full swing; the accurate strokes of 
trained veterans began to make their impress; 
the number of human cases began to lessen; 
the disease faltered, retreated, forced back 
by the relentless onslaught of the sanitary 
forces. 

Every shot fired was carefully placed; the 
whole that accuracy 
which only long experience can give. But 
something was lacking, some one element 


motive was accuracy 


was needed to bring the desired success. 


While the disease was on the decrease in 


humans, it was increasing among the rats. 
The situation was urgent. It was not enough 
to eradicate the disease from men. So long 
as rats remained and had easy access to human 
habitations the pestilence would return each 
year to scourge the city. It was not the 
danger to human life alone which was to be 
feared—because it is improbable that the 
disease can ever reach the dread proportions 
here which it may in tropical climates. The 
great peril was the imposition of a disastrous 


foreign governments the 


quarantine — by 








MEDICAL 





200,000 RATS HAVE BEEN SUBJECTED TO THE 


MOST SEARCHING EXAMINATIONS KNOWN IN 
SCIENCE 
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practical closure of the port through ignorance 
and fear. The disease had disappeared from 
men, but its eviction was incomplete until 
the rats, the agents of dissemination, were 
forever driven out. This was not a work for 
one man or a collection of men, but for all the 
city, and the problem which lay before Dr. 
Blue was to arouse the citizens to their danger 
to the end that the fullest co-operation might 
be secured. 
EVERYBODY HELPS 

The federal health officers began a tour 

of the improvement clubs and similar organi- 


zations; a mass meeting was held and the 
mayor appointed the citizens’ health com- 
mittee. The chamber of commerce called 
a meeting and the governor, the mayor, Dr. 
Blue and others explained the situation—the 
danger to commerce and the terrific loss the 
city would sustain if foreign countries imposed 
the quarantine they were threatening. The 
great majority of citizens who “came to scoff, 
remained to pray.” ‘The merchants enlisted 
for the war; every commercial body, trades 
union, club, religious and social organization 
in the city was called upon to join the fight; 








FIGHTING 













AN UNSEEN 













































DISTRIBUTING CHLORIDE OF LIME TO KILL THE 
RAT FLEAS 





FOE 





the press came into line; the courts became 
more stringent. ‘The Southern Pacific Com- 
pany alone gave thirty thousand dollars to 
the fund; its chief surgeon, Dr. Frank K. 
Ainsworth held the two largest meetings for 
the discussion of sanitation ever seen in 
America. 
CORPORATIONS GIVE A LIFT 


Following this example the other corpora- 
tions brought their employees together for 
instruction and contributed largely to the 
cause. ‘The sum of one hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars was raised; the city awoke, 
the sanitary renaissance accomplished. ‘The 
garbage collection service, which was almost 
primeval in its simplicity, was reorganized; 
the city was soon after bonded for a new 
sewer system and a modern garbage incin- 
erating plant; hundreds of insanitary struc- 
tures were condemned and thousands placed 
in hygienic condition. The doctrine of 
plague and the crusade of “deratization” 
was preached from the pulpits, exploited in 
the press and taught in the schools. 

The women’s clubs, civic and municipal 
bodies all joined the cause for a clean city. 
The commission merchants scoured their 
district and to prove the thoroughness with 
which their task was done gave a banquet 
in the streets. 

“And the plague was stayed.” 


SLAUGHTERED A MILLION RATS 


Statistics are dry things, usually, but it is 
interesting to know that during this campaign 
period 100,000 new garbage cans were 
installed, 6000 stables were made sanitary, 
fully 1,000,000 rats were slain and 8,000,600 
square feet of concrete (permanent rat- 
proofing) were laid. The death rate from 
contagious diseases has been cut in half; 
cases of typhoid have been similarly reduced 
and the city has been placed in a permanently 
healthy condition. The last case of the plague 
in San Francisco occurred upon January 30, 
1908, and the disease among the rats has been 
wonderfully reduced. From July 28, 1908, 
to October 21, 1908, no infected rodents were 
found; after that date two diseased rats were 
discovered. 

The fight still goes on, with fewer men of 
course, but with the relentless purpose to 
force all trace of the pestilence from the city 
and render its return an impossibility. Plague 
will never again attack San Francisco, for 
the citizens are too fully awake to the situation. 
They are on the sanitary frontier. ‘The 







































IN THE 
WAREHOUSE 
DISTRICT 
HUNDREDS 
OF 
INSANITARY 
STRUCTURES 
WERE 
CONDEMNED 
AND 
DEMOLISHED, 
LEAVING 
GAPS WHICH 
ARE BEING 
FILLED WITH 
RAT-PROOF 


BUILDINGS 





| A MAN’S HOUSE IS HIS CASTLE, BUT IN SAN FRANCISCO IT MUST BE 
| KEPT FREE FROM RUBBISH 
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PLAGUE 2 TYPHOID [7-7 DIPHTHERIA pvvvssene" 


CHART SHOWING SUBSIDENCE OF FEVERS DURING THE PERIOD OF THE PLAGUE SUPPRESSIVE MEASURES 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING DECREASE IN DEATHS FROM CONTAGIOUS DISEASES DURING THE CRUSADE FOR 
CLEANLINESS, BEGUN IN OCTOBER, 1906, AND STILL MAINTAINED 





THE FIGHTING UNITS: INSPECTORS, ASSISTANTS, FOREMEN AND LABORERS OF A SINGLE DISTRICT. THE WORK 
OF THESE COMBINED FORCES ACCOMPLISHED THE REMARKABLE DECREASE IN THE DEATH RATE OF 
SAN FRANCISCO SHOWN IN THE COMPARATIVE TABLE ABOVE 








intimate connection of their city with the 
Orient and the vast shipping of the harbor 
make it necessary that a constant guard be 
kept if the health of the nation is to be pro- 
tected. This duty the San Franciscans have 
assumed. 

THE CLEANEST CITY 

To-day San Francisco is the cleanest city 
of its size on this continent. The death 
rate, which has always been very low, has been 
reduced fully thirty per cent; the mortality 
from contagious disease has been reduced to 
the minimum; the health of all citizens has 
been well safeguarded, and the city’s commer- 
cial position tremendously strengthened. 

In thus interposing itself bulwark 
between the pestilence and the nation, San 
Francisco has brought down the beratings of 
other cities which could not or would not 


as a 


| CITIZENS RAT-PROOFING A BASEMENT. 8,000,000 SQUARE FEET OF CONCRETE WERE LAID 











understand the position. The situation was 
officially recognized and relentlessly combated. 
The future will show if the city’s critics will 
enter the lists as fearlessly when the specter 
knocks upon their door. It ill behooves other 
cities to make any comments until their own 
condition is fully known. 
LOOK OUT FOR THE RATS 

What San Francisco has done other cities 
should do. ‘The plague is out upon its devas- 
tating march. ‘To-day it is moving up the 
Spanish Main and may begin its ravages upon 
our Gui and Atlantic seaboard at any time. 
Sanitary defenses must be erected against this 
subtle enemy. The rats must be attacked 
if the nation would repulse the invader which 
“‘walketh in darkness and striketh at noonday.” 

And meanwhiie, just remember that San 
Francisco won the nation’s first battle. 


















































KWANG HSUI, THE LATE EMPEROR OF CHINA, AND HIS ADVISORS, KANG YU WEI AND LEUNG CHI CHEW (AT HIS RIGHT 
AND LEFT, RESPECTIVELY). THE EMPEROR’S OPEN ESPOUSAL OF THE REFORM POLICY OF THESE 





LEADERS, IN 


1898, LED TO HIS DEPOSITION AND IMPRISONMENT BY TH® EMPRESS DOWAGER. HIS ADVISORS ESCAPED, AND 


THEIR RETURN IS NOW PREDICTED 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA 


POSSIBLE CHANGES IN DYNASTY THAT MAY MEAN THE 
AWAKENING OF ASIA—RULING PRINCES AND 
THE REFORM MOVEMENT 


By Louis J. SrELLMAN 





China’s wheel of progress is whirling rapidly. The death of the empress dowager 
and of the emperor, the accession of Prince Chun as regent, the com ing to the throne 
of a child ruler, the outspoken words of the aggressive reformers of China, the news 
given out by well-informed travelers—all these indicate an awakening that promises 
to stir this vast nation as it has never been aroused before. Here follows a concise 
and authentic statement of the situation, written especially for SUNSET upon information 
obtained from a member of the Chinese embassy, which recently came to this country : 


HREE questions of world-wide impor- 
tance are agitating the Chinese empire 
to-day—questions which will soon 
have an answer, for the present government 
is considered so unstable that one cannot 
anticipate its actions with any confidence. 


Will China become a republic? Will the sole 
surviving heir of the Ming dynasty, deposed 
by the Tartars three hundred years ago, be 
restored to power? Will the Chinese people, 
for the sake of peace, tolerate Prince Chun 
as a puppet regent, surrounded and ruled by 
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LOUIS J. 





reform leaders who have been exiled under 
penalty of death since 1898 ? 

These are the paramount problems, the 
solution of which the diplomats of the world 
are anxiously awaiting. To them might be 
added still another, which is but a variation 
of the third, since it considers the continuance 
of the Manchu dynasty. Will the reformers, 
who hold the destinies of China in their 
hands, bring about the appointment of Prince 
Pu Lun, son of Prince Ching and in as direct 
a line of succession to the throne of the late 
emperor as little Pu Yi, the present three- 
year-old sovereign ? 

Pu Lun is one of the most “westernized” 
of all the princes. He was commissioned 
by the late Emperor to open the Chinese 
concession at the World’s Fair in St. Louis 
and he has traveled extensively, absorbing 
modern ideas and applying them as far as 
possible to his own country. Pu Lun would 
be what is regarded in this country as a com- 
promise or fusion candidate for the Chinese 
throne. He is popular with all classes except 
the revolutionists, whose aim is the absolute 
ousting of the Manchus from sovereignty— 
a plan which has lost greatly in favor with 


STELLMAN 


the masses since the death of the empress 
dowager. 

To make the situation clear, a little history 
is necessary concerning the meteoric rise and 
fall of the reform movement in 1898, and its 
subsequent development along more sub- 
stantial lines. During that year Kang Yu 
Wei, who may be regarded the modern 
George Washington of China, became the 
young emperor’s confidential advisor, mentor 
and friend. Kang, thoroughly posted on the 
details of western civilization, outlined a 
plan of reform so radical and sweeping that 
the viceroys were aghast. All might have 
been well, however, but for the forehanded- 
ness of the emperor, who, in the full flush of 
recent accession to power, cast caution to 
the winds and openly declared his policy. 
And this was: First, to expel the priests from 
the temples they had ruled since time imme- 
morial, and convert the temples themselves 
into public schools; second, to change the 
system of education, discarding the revered 
Confucian classics and teaching in their 
stead the comparatively simple and practical 
branches taught in the schools of Europe and 
America; third, to abolish the queue—a 

















MEMBERS OF THE CHINESE EMBASSY, WHO WERE MET AT SAN FRANCISCO BY REPRESENTATIVES OF THE GOVERN= 
MENT AND THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA WITH NEWS OF THE ROYAL DEATHS AT PEKING. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 


PRINCE TSAI FU, SON OF PRINCE CHING, HEAD OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS; 


TONG SHAO YI, SPECIAL 


EMBASSADOR PLENIPOTENTIARY; LIEUT. GOVERNOR PORTER, BRIGADIER GENERAL SMITH, COMMANDING THE 


DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA; LOOK TIN ELI, SECRETARY OF CHINESE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN FRANCISCO 
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PRINCE CHUN, NOW REGENT OF CHINA, AND THE BABY 


EMPEROR PU YI UPON HIS LEFT 


Tartar badge of servitude—and to begin this 
reform with the army and navy, which were 
also to adopt western weapons, uniforms and 
systematic drills. But here the empress 
dowager intervened, fearing, with good reason, 
utter loss of personal power. 

The empress called the viceroys together, 
appropriated the royal seal, and issued an 
edict deposing and imprisoning the emperor. 
Kang Yu Wei was warned in time and escaped 
with Leung Chi Chew, another reform leader. 
Six other reformers of high station were 
aught and summarily beheaded. Their 
martyrdom aroused great public indignation— 
for the reform movement had become 
astonishingly popular during the five months’ 
reign of the -and did a 
great deal to create the popular sentiment 
which has made the secret workings of the 
reform party since that time so phenomenally 
efficacious. 

Kang escaped to Singapore and later to 


young empero 


Penang, Straits Settlements, despite a reward .. 


of $200,000 for his apprehension. At the 
latter place he at once began a campaign of 
education and started the first newspaper in 
the Chinese language printed in the language 








IN CHINA 


of the common people. Previous to that 
time all newspapers in China were printed 
in classic Chinese, and this was as difficult 
for the masses to understand as Latin would 
be to the American public. This newspaper 
established a precedent which nearly all 
Chinese dailies have since followed. An 
immense fund was raised by Chinese all over 
the world to finance Kang’s crusade; the 
Chinese of California and of Hawaii con- 
tributed largely, and to-day the Chinese 
reform party publishes papers in all parts 
of the world, including Hongkong, Singapore, 
Yokohama, Honolulu, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Auckland, New Zealand, New York 
and San Francisco. The slogan of the 
party is Hin Jing Woey, which means, “A 
Constitution for China.” 

Besides this campaign of education, the 
reform party had neglected no means to 
secure the downfall of Tsi Ann, the hated 
empress dowager, who had ever been the 
relentless foe of the party, especially during 
the last ten years of her despotic reign. Since 
1898, there had been a secret reward—so the 


gossip goes—of one million taels for her 
death. Some years ago a French adventurer 
almost gained this reward by insinuating 


himself into royal favor and practically cor- 
rupting the entire court. A plot to poison 
the empress was on the eve of being put into 
successful execution, when a loyal eunuch 
betrayed it and the Frenchman as well as 
numerous attaches of the imperial palace 
suddenly vanished. ‘To-day many wise Chi- 
nese consider that another and similar plot was 
responsible for the death of the empress, and 
many also share the belief that, knowing 
herself to be dying of a slow poison, the 
empress encompassed her son’s death. ‘The 
method employed in either or both cases will 
probably never be known, as the personal 
attendants promptly disappeared. It is 
gossip that some vegetable poison was used 
in such minute doses that months, perhaps, 
were required to produce fatal effects. Pre- 
cautions against poisoning have been enforced 
at the imperial palace at Peking for years. 
Silver chopsticks, which are discolored by 
mineral or vegetable poisons, were always 
used at the table of the empress and, as usual, 
the eunuch serving the meal was compelled 
to taste each dish. But, in spite of all this, 
emperor and empress have gone; an attempt 
by her followers to destroy the present regent, 
Prince Chun, was frustrated by the European 
physicians. 
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The situation that now confronts China is 
whether the Manchu dynasty, on condition 
of good behavior, will be permitted to remain 
in power. All China secretly wants this 
Tartar regime ended and a line of purely 
Chinese rulers substituted. Questions of 
policy prevent unanimity of action. The 
reform party desires the peaceable regenera- 
tion of China and for this reason prefers to 
put up with Prince Chun’s regency, knowing 
that the old days of despotism can never be 
restored. Chun has promised his subjects 
representation and practical independence as 
fast as it can safely be introduced. He 
estimates that in nine years China will be 
able to manage a full constitution, equal to 
that of England, and many reformers agree 
that this is a fair proposition which the people 
are now in a position to enforce. The 
revolutionist party insists that the slate be 
wiped clean by force of arms, the Manchus 
deposed and the Ming dynasty, of purely 
Chinese descent, enthroned—provided — the 
people are not ready for a republican form 
of government. 

The only surviving heir to the royal house 
of Ming, which reigned before the Tartar 
invasion of over three hundred years ago, is 
now a poor gold-beater in Canton. It is 
scarcely believ ed that he will be fit to govern 
the nation, but this objection is answered . by 
pointing out the case of the empress dowager, 
who was generally credited with wonderful 
ability. As a matter of fact Tsi Ann pos- 
sessed nothing of the sort. She was of 
humble origin and her position was a humble 
one in the household of Ch’un I-wan, the late 
emperor’s father, who died in 1872. Tsi 
Ann, upon assuming the regency, found her- 
self utterly unable to meet the demands of 
the position. She had a large amount of 
what is sometimes termed “horse sense,” 
however, and surrounded herself with a 
coterie of brilliant though unscrupulous 
advisors. Her part, after this, was merely 
to act the figurehead and do as she was told. 
This she did with a positive genius, the result 
being that she was the most feared ru’er China 
ever knew. 

As an example of her illiteracy, the story 
is told of the conversion of her son, Emperor 
Kwang Hsui, to Christianity—a fact, by the 
way, which is not generally known. It 
happened in this manner: One of the Ameri- 
‘an boards of foreign missions many years 
ago presented a very handsome copy of the 
Bible, in Chinese, to the empress dowager. 
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TSI ANN, THE LATE EMPRESS DOWAGER. THIS REMARK- 
ABLE WOMAN OF HUMBLE ORIGIN HAS BEEN FOR 
NEARLY FORTY YEARS THE MOST FEARED 
RULER CHINA HAS KNOWN 


She did not recognize or realize iis value or 
importance, tossed it contemptuously aside, 
and it fell into the hands of her son. Emperor 
Kwang Hsui pered over it with great interest. 
He remembered a Confucian axiom: “But 
mind you, there also be wise men in the West,” 
and this remark of the prophet is said to be 
responsible for the late emperor’s espousal 
of western ideas. He applied the saying 
to the Bible and took its message to henst, 
reconciling it in some manner to his Confucian 
traditions. 

The accession to power of the reform 
party will mean‘a continuance and acceleration 
of the modernizing methods, which have long 
been carried on in China despite the oppo- 
sition of the empress. It is believed that, 
at some time in the future, a war with Japan 
is inevitable, but the present crisis in China 
is of importance to America chiefly for its 
promise of a rapidly developing trade so vast 
that its possibilities can hardly be anticipated. 
China’s millions of people, recently stimu- 
lated with an irrepressible desire for inde- 
pendence and for western methods, will surely 
demand American machinery, railway and 
building material, clothing and every class of 


































































128 GOOD TIMES AHEAD FOR CHINA 


manufactured goods. That the country’s 
regeneration will be extremely rapid everyone 
acquainted with Chinese character believes; 
for the unanimity of action, which has made it— 
despite the tyrannical autocracy of its rulers— 
one of the most democratic nations of the 
world, should bring it to the fore among 
civilized countries with incredible rapidity. 
An instance of this is the boycott against 
Japan, which was solely a movement of the 
people and which the crown could not sup- 
press or modify in the slightest degree, though 
political interests at Peking demanded such 
modification. 

There exists among the Chinese a most 
wonderful method of secret communication. 
Whenever an edict is issued from the imperial 
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HE Chinese in America have looked 
upon the empress as an impostor. 
Because of her influence and stubborn- 

ness China is to-day at least a quarter century 
behind the rest of the great nations. The 
news of the emperor’s illness was received 
with regret, but the grief was short-lived, as 
the next day it was announced that the em- 
press dowager was dead also. Then there 
was joy in the hearts of most of the Chinese. 
All believe that if she had kept her hands off 
the affairs of China, it would now be a very 
progressive country with the emperor at the 
helm, and most likely the emperor would 
not have died. Many of the Chinese people 
think and suspect that the emperor was either 
killed, poisoned or worried to death by the 
constant nagging of the old woman, who 
locked him up and assumed all his authority, 
treating him as an imbecile. 

Of course there was some sorrow, but the 
people began to think it all for the best, as 
soon as they knew the emperor was really dead, 





palace which meets the disapproval of the 
masses it is impossible to enforce it. ‘To 
the remotest corners of the empire word goes, 
almost with the speed of the telegraph, that 
such and such a measure is iniquitous and 
shall not be obeyed. Within forty-eight 
hours every Chinese is prepared to resist its 
enforcement and “‘all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men” are of no avail. The law 
becomes a dead letter. This, of course, 
happens only in rare instances, for the Chinese 
are an easy-going race and will bear much 
in order to avoid trouble with the authorities. 
But once aroused they are implacable. It is 
this quality which will make the approaching 
civilization of China a matter at which all 
the world will marvel. 
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By Roserr L. Park 


Managing Editor of the San Francisco Chinese World 


—“Sat Gai Yat Bo” 


because he was no credit to himself with 
dowager in power. ‘They began then to look 
around for the next emperor, for they all 
knew that there was little chance ,for a 
Chinese to assume the responsible position. 
All hoped there would be a person who had 
been abroad and had seen something of the 
world to cope with the world’s progress. It 
was a terrible disappointment to hear of the 
appointment of Pu Yi, a three-year-old child, 
to assume the throne with Prince Chun as 
regent. There was hope at the time previous 
to the appointment of Pu Yi, that they might 
appoint Prince Pu Lun who was a member of 
the royal house, who has traveled and knows 
the world. 

The change of dynasty will not affect the 
Chinese in the United States. The promise of 
a full constitution, operated in full force in 
China within nine years, has been received 
here with much enthusiasm. It will be the 
first time for the Chinese people to have 
provincial representatives at the national 
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he assembly, and where the people will have a populous country in the world. Just shut 
lo voice in the national affairs, whether they be your eyes and imagine what she can do, when 
= Chinese, Manchu, or Tartar. It will be the she knows how to care for her people, protect 
at first lime they can air their grievances before her rights with an enormous army, learn to 
nd the national body and have their wrongs cultivate and increase her products, open up 


righted, where they can tell the government her numerous mines. ‘Then I don’t think the 
what improvements may be made for the United States need fear her horde coming over 
preservation of their products, commerce, and _ here, no need of her to fear of the Chinaman 
in matters pertaining to other nations. Now _ fracturing the exclusion laws, as by that time, 
the statesmen may travel abroad and see for maybe, China will have to have an exclusion 
themselves, and learn of things that will be law of her own to keep foreigners out of her 
beneficial to their own people, and introduce own rich field, and by that time, maybe, 





= all the reforms that will eventually make China China will dare to tell the United States that 
sit one of the greatest nations on earth, as she it is an insult to China for the United 
1S can very easily do. Her people are a people States to keep her people out of here as she 
ul quick to learn, and adaptable to all kinds of — has not so far kept any of the Americans 


work. China, as we all know, is the most from China. 


THE EYES THAT SEE 


From the Chinese of Tie Bark 


By Epiru Stevens Gites and Woon Hone Fay 


1 
< I dwell apart among the hills, and 
many come to see, 

And many curiously ask what 
I pleasure this may be. 
I smile, but answer not, for they 
> are blind who only see 
The peach-bloom petals dropping 
and the river flowing free. 


Do sky and earth enfold the 


ke world? For them but 


> not for me! 





































WHERE 
CHINESE KINGS 
LIE BURIED 


A DAY WITH THE CHINA OF 
THE PAST—AT THE TOMBS 
OF THE MINGS 


By Ernest Witiiams Hewson 


E rode with difficulty down the sinu- 

ous, rock-ridden, mountain trail to 

the broad amphitheater below, where 
lay all that was mortal of the historic Mings. 
It was the zenith of the dog-days, when the 
Chinese summer is a vexation alike to native 
and Christian soul. At high noon we reached 
the outer gate of the largest Ming tomb, after a 
ride of, perhaps, four miles across the basin. 
Here at the base of the mountain rose the tomb 
of the Ming, solemn, empyrean, majestical. 
It was the sepulcher of Wen Huang-ti, greatest 
of the thirteen dead Chinese kings buried in 
this silent necropolis. The caretaker comes 
into view from somewhere back among the 
cypresses and proceeds to draw the ancient 




















At high noon we reached the outer gate 
of the tomb of Wen Huang-ti 




















Ona polished tablet, pinioned on a prodigious turtle, 
are recorded the virtues of the Ming family 


lock with the assistance of a ponderous key. 
The great wooden doors swing apart with a 
creak that seems to challenge our entry into 
this sacred precinct of departed majesty. 
We enter, and glide noiselessly over the turf- 
carpeted flagstones, under guidance of this 
hermit caretaker. Up a flight of marble 
steps he leads us, into a pillared chamber of 
capacious dimensions. ‘This magnificent 
chamber was once the audience hall of Wen-ti, 
who now sleeps in eternal peace almost 
within its shadow. Centuries ago, before the 
discovery of the new world, this eminent 
Chinese prince, while in the midst of a splen - 
did, but ephemeral reign, reared these build- 
ings as a sanctum wherein his remains might 
repose. And centuries ago, while consoli- 
dating his dynasty by humbling the Mongols, 
his northern enemies, he resorted hither, as 
was his wont, to be in person near his armies, 
which were defending the ramparts of the 
Great Wall a few miles to the north. Such 
is the legend of the simple villager whose 
home lies hereabouts. 

Out of this old chamber, now smudged 
with the dust of ages, to a second courtyard 
and the shade of melancholy cypresses. 
Farther on, wedged in the side of the hill, 
lies the tomb. It is entered by a long, dark 
ramp, or gallery, which ascends to the portico 
above. In the center of the tomb, where the 
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gallery suddenly angles, is the vault containing 
the remains of Wen-ti. 

The view from this tomb is, indeed, an 
impressive one. Eleven mausoleums can be 
counted from this eminence, interspersed 
about the basin, the lofty buildings and 
saffron walls in perfect harmony with the 
trees, the foliage, and the nearby mountains. 
Across the valley a short distance looms the 
tomb of Yung-lo, uncle of Wen-ti, and 
farther on is the tomb of Hientsong, his de- 
scendant, who died in 1487 when the Ming era 
was in the meridian of its glory. He was 
succeeded by his son Hiaotsong, who lies 
buried in a sepulcher near that of his father. 

The aggressive policy pursued by the 
Manchus signaled the decline of the Ming 
power, which had its culminating point in the 
reign of ‘T'song-ching, known to history as the 
last of the Mings. ‘The tomb of this unfortu- 
nate prince, who took his life on the crest of 
Coal hill in Peking to escape the Manchus, 
is situated in a glen contiguous to the main 
basin. Its dimensions are smaller than the 
other twelve, possibly because of the stigma 
placed on his reign by his having lost the 
dynasty. With this prince went the last 
vestige of Chinese rule in China, which, since 
the year 1644, has continued under Manchu 
sovereignty. It is true that some of the princes 
of the prolific Ming family sought to re-estab- 











The caretaker comes into view from somewhere 
back among the cypresses 
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From remotest time the gates in the walls of Peking 
have closed nightly jrom nine till jour 


lish the dynasty contemporaneously in several 
parts of China, but petty jealousies arose, 
the cause became a disunited one, and the 
Chinese armies became easy prey for the 
Manchu tribesmen. The others buried in 
this basin did little to the credit of history, 
so let us not recall their lives from a well- 
merited oblivion. 

In the waning light of afternoon we mounted 
our ponies and proceeded down the basin 
toward Chang-ping-chou, a walled town 
situate on the great plain about twenty li, 
or seven miles, to the south. This road was, 
at one time, the great Ming highway which 
linked Peking with the tombs; now, however, 
its pretensions to a road are only defined by 
numerous stone bridges that ford the water- 
ways between here and Peking. Several 
of these bridges are of noble proportions, 
built partly of white marble, and of exquisite 
design, showing the artisans of the Ming era 
to be men of consummate skill. Centuries 
of traffic have corroded the massive flagstones, 
and caused the appearance of great ruts. 
The sight of a springless Chinese cart thread- 
ing its way over one of these bridges is not 
unlike a ship laboring in a boisterous sea. 

Riding down the shadeless basin, we came 
in view of the stone figures conceded by 
orientalists to be the most interesting and 
conspicuous relics in all China. Certainly 
this concession is not an overestimation. 
To the south of a p’ai-lou, or arch, are these 
great figures of animals and men, distributed 
well into a mile on either side of the road, 
chiseled from solid marble, and all executed 
in gainly proportion. Chinese warriors and 
deities above ten feet in height, elephants, 
horses, camels, lions, the fabled ch’i-lin with 
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A magnificent pillared chamber, once the audience 
hall of Wen-ti who sleeps within its shadow 


its diabolical head and scaly skin, the hou 
with its phoenix head, have for decades and 
decades guarded the approaches to this Ming 
cemetery. ‘The most picturesque of the lot 
were the elephants: great, well-sculptured 
figures, not less than twelve feet high, each 
of one solid chunk of marble. How these 
massive pieces of stone were conveyed thither 
is an enigma. ‘Tradition says they were 
brought from quarries located hundreds of 
li in the western hills. However that may be, 
the Mings unquestionably had some wonder- 
ful devices for transporting materials of 
great weight. 

Passing by this mute alignment of animals 
and men we drew up at the pei-lou, a structure 
of wood and stone shingled with imperial 
yellow tiles. Within this edifice is a nicely 
polished stone tablet, pinioned on the back 
of a prodigious turtle, the characters on the 
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LIE BURIED 

tablet portraying the virtues of the Ming 
family. Yet farther on is the Ta Hung-men, 
or great red gate, and at the entrance to the 
basin stands the Shih P’ai-fang, or square 
stone arch, of polished marble, the architecture 
of which is an eminent representation of the 
many marble p’ai-lou to be seen in north 
China. The distance from the arch to the 
tomb of Wen-ti is not above fifteen li, or five 
geographical miles. 

We cantered into Chang-ping-chou late 
in the afternoon. The people were abroad 
in the streets enjoying the coolness that settles 
over the country once the sun has ceased its 
daily torments. Men, women and children, 
pressed along the narrow streets, scrawny 
indigents clogged many a doorway awaiting 
the wonted “chow-money;” the rest of this 
oriental picture was made up of stray officials, 
policemen, street hawkers, cart drivers, and 
pariah dogs. 

By nightfall we were again in the saddle, 
and shortly after midnight we drew up at a 
small village, close to the walls of Peking. 
The gates to the Tartar city, from remotest 
time, have closed nightly from nine o’clock 
to four in the morning, a custom still rigor- 
ously adhered to. We had to make our 
peace with an ancient landlord of a still more 
ancient inn. For a foreigner to stretch his 
limbs for sleep on a Chinese kang, or bed, is 
not alone impracticable but unconstitutional 
by all the laws that regulate these hostelries. 
Sleep is possible only to the innkeeper himself. 
Everything that crawls, barks, grunts or 
brays, seems to have some say in the running 
of a Chinese inn. But none of these voices 
breaks the ancient slumber in the tombs of 
the Mings. 











Elephants, well-sculptured figures not less than twelve feet high, each one a solid 
piece of marble, guard the approaches to the Ming cemetery 
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GREATEST 
EVENT IN 
ASTRONOMY 
SINCE THE 
WONDERFUL 
“OPTIK” TUBE 
OF THE 
SAGE OF 
PISA 


IN GALILEO’S FOOTSTEPS 





MOUNT 
WILSON’S 
FIVE-FOOT 

GLASS BRINGS 

THE SUN 
CLOSE TO 
EARTH TO 
TELL ITS 
SECRETS 


DIRECT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SUN, MADE BY DR. HALE 


ON THIS SUMMIT OF CALIFORNIA’S SIERRA MADRE TO-DAY 
IS BEING SOLVED THE ULTIMATE PROBLEM OF THE 
EVOLUTION OF THE UNIVERSE—THE WORLD 
OF SCIENCE WATCHING RESULTS 


ALEXANDER McAptr, United States Weather Bureau 
Dr. Gro. E. Hare, Director Mount Wilson Solar Observatory 
Srantey Du Bots, Correspondent, Traveler and Critic 


The completion of the great solar observatory on Mount Wilson, near Los Angeles, represents 
an opportunity in affairs astronomical that scientists the world over are watching with tremen- 
dous interest. Some idea of the resulting possibilities is here given for the first time to the 
public in the articles that follow by Professor McAdie and Dr. Hale, while Mr. Du Bois 
recounts the details and difficulties of construction and equipment. The Carnegie and Smith- 
sonian funds, the allied interests of the Yerkes Observatory at Chicago, and the enthusiastic 
co-operation of Californians, have all aided to bring about this accomplishment at an 


expenditure of close to half a million dollars. 
do the rest: 


I. OPPORTUNITY 
"Tl somend Cate years after Cabrillo dis- 


covered California, there was born in 

Pisa a boy who subsequently became 
professor in the university of that place. He 
lost his professorship because he demonstrated 
from the tower of the cathedral the fact that 
weight had no influence on the velocity of falling 
bodies. He obtained another professorship in 
Padua ‘and soon became famous throughout 


The observers, aided by science and skill, will 


Europe for his scientific discoveries. About the 
time Jamestown was settled, this professor 
Galileo Galilei, made an “‘optik” tube, the first 
telescope. Possibly it was two feet long, and 
the object glass may have been two inches 
in diameter. He saw that the moon had 
an uneven surface, he resolved a nebula into 
stars. He discovered Jupiter’s _ satellites, 
Saturn’s ring, and the varying phases of Mer- 
cury, Venus and Mars. He proved the motion 
of these planets around the sun, confirming 
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THE TOWER TELESCOPE AT MOUNT WILSON 
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BY PROF. FERDINAND ELLERMAN 


the views of one Nicolas Koppernick, 
more familiarly known as Copernicus, who 
had suggested that the sun, instead of the earth, 
was the center of the universe, as then known. 

Many other things did Galileo; but to Cali- 
fornians, because of their pride in the work 
now being done on Mt. Wilson, the most 
interesting of all these advances was the 
discovery of spots on the sun. Galileo saw 
them move from east to west, and inferred that 
the sun rotated. For such audacity he paid 
the price; the exasperated theologians clinched 
their side of the argument by putting the 
astronomer in a dungeon and forcing him to 
retract and abjure. Moreover, they com- 
pelled him to repeat the penitential psalms so 
many times a day for along time. ‘To-day, 
theologians have but the kindliest feelings for 
astronomers, realizing that in their way the 
latter also stand before the altar, high priests 
of science in the service of mankind. 

Little did Cabrillo think when he discovered 
California, and little did Galileo imagine when 
he invented the telescope, that in the years to 
come, on the summit of one of the Sierra 
Madre, there would be a great observatory 
devoted solely to the study of solar phenomena. 
It is a genuine tribute to California climate 
and to the steadiness of the air over our western 


hills, that of the whole world here should be 
the site selected for the installation of the 
greatest telescope that modern science can 
construct. Nor could such an instrument be 
used effectively at any of the old-established 
observatories of the world. 

Imagine if you can Galileo’s raptures, could 
he but see and use the forty-inch refractor 
for a day, the large Snow reflector, or the still 
larger instrument, the glass for which has just 
been received. We may suppose that the 
spots as he saw them were about the size of a 
pinhead, i. e., the largest spots and the image 
of the sun certainly not larger than a half- 
dollar piece. He could not dream that the 
astrophysicists of the twentieth century would 
photograph the spots with a giant spectro- 
heliograph (the invention of a young American 
astronomer, now the director of the Yerkes 
Observatory and also of the observatory at 
Mount Wilson), analyzing the structure of the 
“whirls” at all levels in the sun’s atmosphere. 

And these solar storms, or whirls, are so vast 
that the whole earth might be dropped easily 
into one of moderate size, much as one would 
drop a marble into a waste basket. In the 
illustration (direct photograph of the sun by 
Hale, April 30, 1908) on page 133 remember 
that you could string 110 beads the.size of 

















HYDROGEN FLOCCULI SURROUNDING SUNSPOTS 


MOUNT WILSON 


our earth in the four inches representing the 
diameter of the sun. In other words, on the 
scale here used the earth would be represented 
by a dot one-twenty-fifth of an inch wide. 

The sun’s volume is about 1,300,000 times 
that of the earth, the volumes of spheres 
varying as the cubes of their diameters. 
Remember, too, that the sun is 93,000,000 
miles away, so far that we cannot express 
the distance by comparison. If a limited 
train, going a thousand miles each twenty- 
four hours, had started sunward about the 
time Galileo died (1642) it would only now 
be whistling its approach to the station. 

Such estimates are fanciful, however, for the 
tremendous pull of gravity would accelerate 
the motion of the train to inconceivably 
great velocities. ‘The pull of the sun upon 
the earth, due to gravity, is something like 
three million billion tons. And the tempera- 
ture of the sun! Who can say? Upwards 
of six thousand degrees on the absolute 
scale; while the earth’s mean temperature on 
the same scale is about 287 degrees, or nearly 
58 degrees Fahrenheit. The general scope of 
work at Mount Wilson, as summed up_ by 
Doctor Hale, embraces three main lines. 

First, frequent measurements of the heat 
radiation of the sun and studies of the energy 
radiated from various parts of the solar surface. 
This work bears directly upon human interests, 
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FROM A SECTION OF PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT 
OBSERVATORY 


as it is all-important to know whether the heat 
received by the earth from the sun varies at any 
time. Second, studies of what may be called 
the “goings-on” in the solar atmosphere. Spec- 
troscopic analysis lets us know that forty or 
more terrestrial elements are burning in the 
sun. By means of the spectroheliograph 
permanent records of the distribution of the 
vapors at different levels are obtained. 

In this kind of work the Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory is the premier observatory of the 
world. ‘Theillustration on this page shows the 
hydrogen flocculi surrounding sunspots as 
photographed at the observatory. Some of the 
most interesting discoveries are those of the 
present year, among which may be mentioned 
the discovery of definite currents in the solar 
atmosphere, the suggestive structure of the 
worlds, the fact that sunspots attract the 
hydrogen masses and the existence of solar 
vortices with definite magnetic fields. 

The results obtained by observation are tested 
in the physical laboratory at Pasadena, and 
in this way assumptions are either confirmed or 
modified without much delay. In this respect 
also it is believed that Mount Wilson leads the 
world, the combination of observatory and 
laboratory making possible the determination 
of the truth of existing theory, as well as 
foreshadowing future discoveries. ‘Third, the 
great question, to which all of the work leads 












THE MACHINE SHOP AT PASADENA WHERE THE 


MECHANISM FOR THE GREAT OBSERVATORY HAS 





BEEN 


PLANNED AND FITTED 


namely, the life history of the sun itself and 
the story of its evolution. The sun is the 
only star near enough to the earth to appear 
as a disk even in the most powerful telescope. 
The other stars are so fearfully far away 
that they appear only as points. They are, 
however, suns like our own and_ therefore 
what we find out about our own star, the sun, 
will be the basis for our studies in stellar 
evolution. This is the ultimate problem of 
all, the evolution of the universe. One stands 
appalled at the stupendous task and_ the 
infinite involved; but 
bewailing our utter insignificance let us glory 
in the fact that the mind of man can reach 
out beyond the finite limits of this earth. 
Truly the great philosopher was right who 
had written over the door of his lecture room 
these words: “On earth there is nothing 
great but man; in man there is nothing great 
but mind.” 


distances instead of 


ALEXANDER McADIE. 


Il. ACHIEVEMENT 


HE purpose of the Mount Wilson Solar 

Observatory is to study the life history 

of stars; how they are formed from nebule, 

what occur as the condensing 

gaseous mass passes through the earlier stages 

of stellar life, what are the signs and condi- 
tions of maturity, old age, and death. 


changes 


The nebulz exhibit the most diverse forms, 
resembling the clouds of our own atmosphere, 
flames blown by a wind, planet-like globes, 
and, most numerous and seemingly most 
significant of all, enormous spirals, in which 
some such process of condensation as Laplace 
conceived in his nebular hypothesis appears 

But recent theoretical inves- 
shown Laplace’s explanation 
to be inadequate, and some other must be 
sought. Up to the present time it has not even 
been shown that motion actually occurs within 


to be in action. 
tigations have 











nebule, but this failure to detect change of 
form must be due to their enormous distance, 
for the spiral nebule, in particular, convince 
the eye of rotation. 

With the 60-inch reflector it should be 
possible to secure excellent photographs of 
these spirals, which, when repeated years 
hence, may show that changes are in progress. 
This telescope should also give much other 
information regarding the nebule, not only 
through direct photographs, but also by 
the spectroscopic analysis of their light. 
For this purpose, and for the study of the 
chemical composition, temperature, pressure 
and motions of stars, powerful spectro- 
scopes are provided, to be used in con- 
junction with the telescope. With their 
aid the changes in the chemical composition 
of a star’s atmosphere, which characterize 
the different stages of its development, can 
readily be ascertained. Differences in rela- 
tive temperature can also be detected. 
Moreover, as one of the spectroscopes is 
much more powerful than any instrument 
hitherto employed for the analysis of 
starlight, there is reason to hope that differ- 
ences in pressure in stellar atmospheres can be 
studied for the first time. 

In close conjunction with these observations 
of stars and nebule, the investigation of the 
sun, by new instruments and methods 
developed on Mount Wilson during the past 
three years, will be continued and extended. 
For the sun is the only star near enough the 
sarth to be examined in detail, and every 
advance in our knowledge of solar phenomena 
can be applied to the interpretation of stellar 
problems. 

Finally, and as a very important part of 
the scheme of research, the astronomical 
observations are constantly being followed 
up in the observatory’s laboratory in Pasadena. 
Here, at the high temperatures of electric 
furnaces, or in sparks or vacuum tubes 
or flames, the conditions observed in the 
heavens are experimentally imitated. Thus 
the phenomena exhibited by the vapor of 
iron and other substances in sunspots have 
recently been exactly reproduced in a spark 
between the poles of a powerful magnet in this 
laboratory. In this way the evidence favoring 
the existence of a magnetic field in sunspots, 
which was furnished by solar observations 
made on Mount Wilson, has been confirmed 
and placed beyond all doubt. 

Grorce FE. Hater. 
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HALE 
Ill. EQUIPMENT 


HE completion of the sixty-inch reflecting 

telescope for the Mount Wilson Solar Ob- 
servatory near Pasadena, California, is a great 
event in scientific and popular astronomy. 
When Galileo made a telescope in the year 1591 
—a telescope with which he said that he saw 
mountains in the moon—he brought about his 
head a storm which nigh put him out of the 
running. Lord Rosse in 1826 made an instru- 
ment more than fifty feet long and six feet 
across, and with it he looked into worlds pre- 
viously undreamed of. From then until now 
mechanical and optical skill and science have 
walked hand in hand to conceive and create 
instruments which should look into space—and 
they have succeeded, literally, for the present 
telescopes reveal to the astronomer of to-day 
worlds and conditions which to the ancient 
astronomers were only a dim dream. 

Nearly all the great telescopes of note are 
known as refracting instruments—that is, 
the object viewed is seen through all the 
glasses in the tube. For the ordinary pur- 
,0ses to which a telescope, spy-glass or binocu- 
lar is put, this is good enough. One hardly 
realizes how much of the light is absorbed by 
the lenses, but a very appreciable amount is 
thus lost, and when it comes to view a faint 
star or heavenly body millions of miles away 
on a dark night the amount of lost light 
becomes a serious matter. One would natu- 
rally think that increasing the size of the 
instrument and its lenses would remedy this 
difficulty, and so it does up to a certain point, 
but beyond that an increase in the size of the 
lenses only increases the difficulty. 

To overcome this has been the great study 
of astronomical instrument makers. Lenses 
of the most perfect glass attainable, figured 
and polished to perfection, were found wanting 
to the extent of losing as much as forty-five 
per cent of the light passing into them. Some- 
thing radical had to be done or else they must 
acknowledge that the limit of artificial vision 
had been reached. In astro-physical science, 
as in every other department of the world’s 
work, there are dreamers and workers, and 
in the year 1884, Professor A. A. Common 
attained marked success with a thirty-six- 
inch reflecting telescope, the same at present 
in use at the Lick Observatory on Mount 
Hamilton. Encouraged by its unprecedented 
success over the old-time refractors, astron- 
omers have turned to reflectors and have 
already obtained astonishing results. 


THE GREAT TELESCOPE, WITH LENS FIVE 
PASADENA 


As noted, a serious percentage of the 
incident light is lost in passing through the 
thick glasses of the refractors. Not so with 
the reflector. As the name implies, the light 
does not pass through the lenses at all, but is 
reflected from the brilliant silver film, with a 
very small percentage of loss from absorption— 
and, what is infinitely more to the purpose, 
the percentage of light lost does not increase 
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by increasing the size of the glass. 
the prelude to a story of successful achieve- 
ment than which there is none in all the annals 


of science more interesting. It is the story 
of a great telescope which had its inception 
in the brain of a young man by the name of 
G. W. Ritchey. He is a thinker as well as a 
most exact and capable worker in his chosen 


vocation. The defects of the refracting 
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THE GREAT REFLECTOR GLASS IN ITS GRINDING FRAME, 






THIS GLASS IS FIVE FEET IN DIAMETER, WEIGHS TWO 


THOUSAND POUNDS, IS EIGHT INCHES THICK AND HAS TWENTY-EIGHT HUNDRED SQUARE INCHES 
OF POLISHED SURFACE, ITS COST WAS CLOSE TO FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 


telescopes and the seeming advantages of the 
reflecting instruments appealed to him. He 
constructed a small reflector which he used 
with great satisfaction, principally in that 
it showed the theory of that departure to be 
correct. Encouraged by the results obtain- 
able he determined to make another, and at 
his own expense and principally with his own 
labor—for he was at this time a working 
optician—he made his first large reflector, a 
twenty-four-inch glass, setting it up in his 
yard in Chicago. It was here that Professor 
George E. Hale, then director of the Yerkes 
Observatory at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, 
associated with the University of Chicago, 
became attracted to some of the ideas of the 
young enthusiast, and offered him a position 
at the observatory which Mr. Ritchey accepted, 
and going to the observatory took his glass 
with him. Circumstances were such that nine 
years of waiting elapsed before this instrument 
could be permanently mounted and put to 
the work for which it was intended, that of 
photographing the heavenly bodies. This 
done, the results obtained were so marvelous 
and so satisfactory that it was at once deter- 
mined to construct a much larger lens. After 


many consultations and calculations it was 
decided to make a telescope, the principal 
glass of which should be sixty inches in diam- 
eter. That is easily said, but it requires a 
vast amount of capital and skill to make a 
telescope of this size and character. 

The money was raised—how, is another 
story. The great lens was cast in the rough, 
at the St. Gobain glass works, near Paris. 
It was shipped to Williams Bay and in the 
shops of the observatory there underwent its 
first grinding. Special machinery had to be 
devised and constructed to handle it and do 
the work on it. The glass itself weighs two 
thousand pounds, is sixty inches in diameter, 
eight inches thick and has twenty-eight hun- 
dred square inches of polished surface. During 
the grinding Professor Ritchey and _ those 
associated with him were confronted with 
grave problems. One was how to support 
such a mass of glass so that its shape would 
remain perfectly constant, for the most 
infinitesimal deflection from its established 
form would be fatal to successful observation, 
in that the light would be reflected in varying, 
divergent rays. After much thought and 
experimenting this problem was solved by 




























THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT WILSON, ABOUT SIX THOUSAND FEET ALTITUDE, LOOKING UP FROM PASADENA 
FERDINAND ELLERMAN 
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resting the glass in a case weighing several 
tons, where at all times and in all positions 
it is supported by a series of levers and weights 
which maintain an equal pressure on its 


under side. This lens is valued at fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Only after serious thought and close obser- 
vation was a location for this telescope deter- 
mined upon—a place was sought which should 
be free from fogs and clouds, from extremes 
of heat and cold, and also from wind currents, 
which are of themselves distracting to astron- 
omers, but often carry with them more or 


less dust. It was also desirable to locate it 
where it would be reasonably convenient to 
transportation facilities and to civilization. 
All this being taken into consideration, it 
was agreed that the summit of Mount Wilson 
more nearly met all the requirements than 
any other point. Here was stone and timber 
that could be used in the construction of the 
necessary buildings; water was to be had, 
and what was of the greatest value, astro- 
nomically, was the large percentage of cloud- 
less days and nights. The summit is a few 
feet over a mile high and overlooks the city 














ON MOUNT WILSON IN MID-WINTER 
ACRES OF ROSES, 


ONLY A FEW MILES AWAY ARE RIPENING ORANGES AND 
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of Los Angeles, the San Gabriel valley, and 


the Pacific ocean fifty miles away. For 
many years a narrow trail had led from the 
base of the mountain to the top, a journey of 
ten miles. Pasadena is six miles from the 
foot of the trail. Up this trail several hundred 
tons of cement and iron were transported, 
mostly on the backs of burros, but the greatest 
problem to be met was how to take to the top 
he enormous masses of machinery which 
entered into the construction of the telescope— 
ihe tube and its accessories, amounting to 





several hundred tons, some of the pieces 
weighing as much as five tons each. The 
trail was widened to ten feet its entire length, 
a tremendous task, involving the blasting 
away of hundreds of thousands of cubic feet 
of the sides of the mountain, most of which 
was rock, the building up of many abutments 
and the reduction of the grade in several 
places. It required the labor of a large force 
of men for nearly a year to accomplish this. 

In the meantime a complete machine shop 
had been erected in Pasadena, controlled by 
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THE LABORERS EMPLOYED 


WERE MOSTLY JAPANESE, PHOTOGRAPH BY PROF, FERDINAND ELLERMAN 


electricity generated at a mountain waterfall 
seventy-eight miles away. Machinery for 
making the mechanical parts of the instru- 
ment, its dome and other accessories, was 
installed. Special designs and arrangements 
were made for handling and finishing the 
lenses. 

The machinery for grinding the glasses was 
set up in rooms where the temperature was 
kept constant, that is, it did not vary more 
than a quarter of a degree the year round. 
To this place the great glass was brought from 
Williams Bay, and here the work of figuring 
it, that is, the shaping and polishing of both 
this and the five other smaller glasses to be 
used in connection with it, has been accom- 
plished; a task occupying the larger part of 
three years. Such exactness was required 
that, toward the last, work could be done on 
it only five minutes a day, and the scientists 
explain that the small amount of heat gener- 
ated by the almost imperceptible touch of 
the operator, with rouge of triple precipi- 
tation through distilled water, was sufficient 
to “‘disarrange the molecular components of 
the mass,” if the work were carried on for 
any longer time. It was allowed to cool and 
settle back twenty-three hours and fifty-five 
minutes before work was again started on it. 
This statement shows to what a nicety the 
mechanics wrought; indeed, one of them, 
Clement Jacomini, frequently came to the 
shop at night and did his work on the metal 
parts when the temperature was the same 
under which they would have to operate in 
the observatory on the mountain. 





The shape of this glass is concave-parabolic, 
the total depth of concavity being about three- 
quarters of an inch. It is of this peculiar 
shape so that the rays of light falling on it are 
all concentrated on a given point and are 
not diffused by crossing each other. Each 
of the other five glasses is about sixteen 
inches in diameter. Three of them have 
convex-hyperbolic surfaces, and two of them 
are optical planes. All the metal mechanical 
parts, save the very heaviest of the castings 
and a few of the great nickel-steel shafts, were 
made in the Pasadena shops, and all were 
fitted there. Machinists will be interested 
to know that these fittings, some of which 
weigh several tons, are as finely constructed 
as are the works in the very best chronometers. 
The writer one day saw a machinist cutting 
a gear, doing it under the closest inspection 
of a microscope, cutting it, as was learned, 
to the one ten-thousandth of an inch. 

Although this is the heaviest telescope ever 
made, it is remarkably easy to operate as it 
is floated in a bath of mercury. Its focal 
length is twenty-five feet and its dome is only 
sixty feet in diameter. The great Lick 
refractor, with its thirty-six-inch lens, requires 
a tube fifty-four feet long and its dome is 
seventy-five feet in diameter. One of the 
illustrations shows the telescope as it was 
set up in the instrument house in Pasadena. 
The glasses were not in position here—they 
were too precious to risk in such a place. 
Some idea may be had of the cost of the 
instrument when you learn that the one glass 
alone, the sixty-inch, is valued at fifty thousand 
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THIS TRUCK IS CAPABLE OF HANDLING A 


}ASOLINE-ELECTRIC TRUCK USED IN HAULING OBSERVATORY MATERIAL TO THE SUMMIT OI 
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dollars. The mountings are radically different 
from those of the ordinary telescope, the 
vreat glass being at the lower end instead of at 
the upper. ‘The observer will be at one side 
of the upper end. It shows an open frame- 
work tube instead of the closed tube of the 
refracting instruments. ‘The reflecting mate- 
rial is silver, the glass being merely a base on 
which to spread it; it is dissolved and floated 
on, and the coating is so thin that less silver 
than is contained in an old-time three-cent 
piece is sufficient to cover the twenty-eight 
hundred square inches of surface. 

So careful were the workmen in handling 
these lenses that the cement floors of the 
rooms where they were being finished were 
kept continually wet, and the men wore 
White suits and white head coverings which 
were never worn outside these rooms, so that no 


particle of dust might scratch the polished glass. 

With the mountain trail widened to ten 
feet it has been possible to take  every- 
thing to the top. For transportation pur- 
poses there was specially made for the observ- 
atory an electric truck! capable of handling 
a load of nine tons. Each wheel of this 
machine is run by a motor of its own, really 
it is a part of the wheel itself; the wheels 
receiving their power from a dynamo which 
is set in motion by a powerful gasoline engine 
mounted on the machine. The speed of 
this truck on the trail with its load is one and 
a half miles per hour. Every precaution to 
prevent accident to it when on the trail with 
any of its precious load was taken, teams of 
mules preceding it at all times, ready to take 
hold if the power should fail. 

STantrey Du Bors. 
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His eyes devoured the charm of the girl’s fresh, glowing complexion, the 
straying wisps of her soft brown hair, her rounded yet virginal figure 











THE WATER WIZARD 


By RoGer JORDAN STERRETT 


Illustrated by M. J. Spero 


[This story won the fourth prize, $150, in Sunset’s recent short story contest ] 


r HE girl was somewhat extraneous— 

she was fairly blown into the story. 
Helen Woodrow did not faint. She 
came of Puritan New England stock, and 
ugh too young to be classified as an “old 
‘lymouth Rock hen,” she shuddered first at 
impropriety of sprawling head down 
rough the chapparal, as she opened her eyes 
see her little tan boots against the sky line. 
She tried to twist around and pull herself to 
earth through the thicket of ‘sharp twigs, 

her riding skirt was firmly snagged. 

‘or a few moments she hung, breathing in 
quick gasps, while her head throbbed with the 
downward rush of blood. Still, in a flash of 
painful analysis, she felt herself ‘‘all there” 

| unbroken. 

\cross her limited skyscape drifted a bluish- 
white cloud that was charged with the acrid 
scent of powder and dust. On all sides and 
from above small rocks and coarse red sand 
were sliding and trickling. From far down 
the cafion echoed the clattering hoofs of her 
pony as he bounded through the brush in 
frantic flight. 

\ blast had been fired. She remembered 
that a man, running out from the turn of the 
new trail, had waved his arms and shouted. 
Just as she pulled her horse up so sharply 
that he crouched on his haunches, a dull boom 
released him as if sprung from a trap and he shot 
out oyer the precipitous slide of broken rocks. 

Now she heard the crunching of heavy 
boots that drew near with alarming speed. 
Iiclen glanced again at the indecorous divided 
skirt and began nervously to break her way 
through the twigs that insistently jabbed her, 
and pulled herself into a suspended posture 
in which she did not so much resemble a 
collapsed balloon in a tree top. 

\ face peered over into the leafy nest in 

ch she had ended her uncomfortable 
flight. She felt herself lifted up by strong 

ids that snapped away the entangling 
branches and held her with reassuring 
strength—held her firmly during the first 


moments when the dizziness of physical 
reaction would have made her sink with 
helplessness. 

“You're not hurt, little girl?” asked the 
rescuer as he watched her with critical gaze. 
**N—no, not hurt, not now;” and her Puritan 
consciousness recurring at the sense of strange 
security she had felt in the arms of the stranger, 
“you may let me go now. I am quite sure 
that I can”—she meant to say “stand,” but 
finished the sentence truthfully and limply 
on the ground. 

“You might as well rest until you have 
breath to climb back to the trail. Let me 
help you around here into the shade,” said 
the other. 

The girl submitted, but immediately 
reverted to the instincts of the whole feline 
and feminine creation. She tucked in the 
straying wisps of soft brown hair, straightened 
her skirt, and, with kitten-like care, patted 
and pulled ‘the folds of the shirtwaist which 
bore rude hand prints. | Abashed, the man 
wiped a large hand, grimed with sweat and 
dirt, on his corduroy trousers in tardy peni- 
tence. 

Meanwhile his predatory eyes devoured the 
charm of the girl’s fresh, glowing eastern 
complexion, and of the rounded yet virginal 
figure with a sort of gusto—as a puppy laps 
up milk. He was just naturally boyish. 
With the sentient divination of young crea- 
tures, Helen had felt this rather than noticed 
it. Clasping her hands about her knees, 
she looked up with frank interest at the tall 
figure in blue flannel shirt, corduroys and 
elkskin surveyor’s boots. He had gray-blue 
eyes of a clear direct hardness. That was 
what one saw first and remembered afterward. 
The smooth, hard-cut face was not handsome 
and the cords of his neck and arms stood out 
under a sheath of tanned skin in a way that 
was entirely physical and not esthetic. He 
might be twenty-five or thirty years old— 
altogether a personality that revealed little 
and concealed more. 
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The air was fragrant with the tang of sage 
and “filaree” and the primal earth of a warm 
spring morning in California. At their feet 
lay the foothills and still lower the mesa 
where the waving green was flecked with 
rippling cream cups and the golden sparkle 
of wild violets. The purple brodiaeas timidly 
strayed up the slope from the friendly hollows 
where water yet welled from the porous sand. 
Down in the valley dark groves of orange 
trees and the vivid green of alfalfa stood in 
relief against the clean-washed sand and 
cottages péeped out from brilliant clusters 
of roses, geraniums and flaring poinsettias. 
Then, in the distance, lay purple and lilac 
and blue to the slope of old San Jacinto and 
there again white. 

“How am I to get home ?” queried the girl 
as she searched the vista for familiar scenes. 

“T sent my helper after your horse. He 
can’t get far for there is a wire fence across 
my land.” 

“Ts this all your—farm ?” she halted a bit 
over the familiar eastern word as she indicated 
the stretch of rioting chapparal and sand. 

“Don’t look much like old Indiany, does 
it? Needs a bit of garden patch and maybe 
a duck pond behind the barn and a kind- 
faced cow licking whitewash off the fence. 
But I have three hundred acres down on that 
bench of the best orange-growing soil south 
of the Tehachapi, good red loam. You can 
call it a stock ranch—cottontails and jack 
rabbits mostly,” he concluded with bitter 
humor. 

“But it is  beautiful—beautiful!”’ she 
exclaimed. Then as the pathos of the home- 


less ranch touched the heart of woman, , 


instinctive homemaker, she turned to the 
man with questioning wonder—‘You have 
never made a start? Do you need money ?” 

“Need water!” He straightened up and 
swept his arm in a wide semicircle toward 
the valley. “See those spots of white down 
in the green. Everyone is a home with its 
vines and roses. That long stretch is Red- 
lands and San Berdoo and around those hills 
lies the Riverside country—all homes. ‘The 
Almighty never finished that job. He left 
it all like this—God-forsaken sand and sage- 
brush—man made the big ditch and the 
ditch makes southern California.” 

“Yes,” assented the girl, not quite compre- 
hending the enthusiasm of her companion. 
“But in some way this is different from my 
dream of the West. You men with your 
ditches and wires are making it all over. 





That’s the trouble, it’s all too made-up—too 
artificial” (she pointed to the spraddling 
line of iron poles that carried the transmission 
cables of a power company across the arroyo 
bottom)—“‘too ugly. And you’re making it 
cold and hard, the life here, I mean, with the 
continual work.” 

“Work? That’s the whole story of the 
new West—work and water.” 

“But,” she continued defensively, “you 
men of the new West, as you call it, are hard. 
You think and talk values always. There 
is no place in your lives for deep feeling or 
for real deeds. Where is the western free- 
dom from binding conventions that was the 
charm of the old days—days when the brave 
caballero rode to court the daughter of the 
proud old haciendado.” 

“TI see. You’re another ramonomaniac,” 
he retorted, with indulgent laughter. “There 
are greasers enough left who share your ideas 
of work. I’ve hired ’em.” 

“You are getting horrid. How do you 
know I’m a tenderfoot.” 

“For one thing, only a tourist just off the 
Limited says ‘tenderfoot’.” 

Realizing that she had drifted into banter- 
ing with a man of whom she knew nothing, 
the home-bred girl rose abruptly. ‘Together 
they climbed across the face of a slide of 
broken granite and gravel which was really 
a dump at the mouth of a tunnel. 

“What an adventure! It’s a mine.’ 

“IT am sorry to spoil your story of being 
shot into the scenery by a California gold 
mine, but that’s a more expensive hole. _ It’s 
salted with pretty near all the good coin I 
ever saved.” 

“How long have you been slaving away 
in this—hole ?” 

“Three years—off and on.” 

“But you don’t live here?” she asked in 
wonder. 

“See that bunkhouse covered with shakes 
down there? That’s home.” 


> 


Then Helen Woodrow, raised in the social 
intimacy of a Connecticut town, innocently 
broke the one law of western courtesy, the 
law that permits of grim silence about one’s 
own. affairs. 

“How mystifying you can be,” she said 
rather petulantly. “What do you ever hope 
to get out of your eternal digging and blasting ?” 

“Water. It’s there, if I only get to it.” 

She looked incredulously at the sun-baked 
earth and the pile of glittering dry rocks 
that was dumped on the slope. 
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“IT don’t know it,” he added with convic- 
tion, “but I feel the pull of it. It’s there.” 

A Mexican returned with the captured horse 
and Miss Woodrow remounted him without 
fear, as he was now thoroughly quieted. Her 
stranger host walked beside the pony for some 
distance and then opened a gate beyond which 
ihe trail turned toward San Gregorio creek. 

“Keep in the cafion till you strike the new 
road past the Del Vista ranch. But I for- 
get—you won’t know it.” 

“Oh, yes, I’m not quite lost. You see, I 
live there.” 

“You?” 

“Only since last week. But I have spent 
ll my life in the East. Papa let me stay 
ill I had finished at college. He wished me 
to have advantages that you cannot gain 
in these western co-educational schools.” 

“IT noticed it. You have such hyper- 
«esthetic conceptions of men.” 

The New England girl was ready to retort, 
but “hypereesthetic” from a _ dirt-grimed 
laborer in blue flannel and corduroys “must 
vive us pause” (as the Dane remarked). 
She looked down at him curiously. “You 
must know papa—Mr. Woodrow.” 

‘We’ve had dealin’s,” he answered quickly, 
unconsciously slipping back into the ver- 
nacular of the soil. 

‘The pony pawed at the loose boulders as 
the water rippled over his hoofs, and Helen 
slipped the reins down on his neck while he 
drank. She turned and held out a gloved 
hand to the stranger. 

“I wonder if we will ever really meet. Do 
you know, there is one thing very interesting 
about you, Mr. i 

“Stoddard, Jack Stoddard.” 

“You’re—well, you’re different. You're 
the first man that didn’t begin by telling me 
the sad story of his life.” 

In another moment girl and horse had 
vanished behind the alders that screened the 
trail from Stoddard’s gaze. 

‘The daughter of old Woodrow! It’s hard. 
Lord, it’s hard! It was hard enough before,” 
he said gloomily, as his eyes rested on the 
flume which was built along the Del Vista side 
of the cafion. “But Dll keep on if I have to 
drill through to the desert.” 








“The “dealings” with Woodrow, which the 
oung man had admitted in his talk with 
ifelen, had been characteristic of a country 
that is in the making. 

When the Honorable Amos Woodrow sold 
out his interest in Acme Fabrics and trekked 


for the Southwest, he brought, for investment, 
a larger asset than showed on his bank balance. 
It was a far-sight, sharpened by fierce com- 
petition in manufacturing, to see profits where 
others were blinded by the risks. He came 
of a hard line of Yankee Puritans, who kept 
the Commandments and every other good 
thing they got their hands on. Going above 
the line of the irrigating ditch he bought the 
sandy upland slope where lay the ranch from 
the carefully nourished orchards of which the 
now famous Del Vista oranges are started 
each winter, earliest of all the valley crop, on 
the long race to eastern markets where the 
biggest prices await the first. He had bought 
the water rights from Baumgardt and Kern- 
aghan to the San Gregorio stream and tena- 
ciously defended them against a score of 
claimants. 

Most persistent of these was old Jim 
Stoddard, whose land lay directly across the 
cation from the intake of the flume that 
sarried off the creek water to the Del Vista 
ditch. This Stoddard was a survival of days 
when the land was for the taking from the 
Indian and the Spaniard. With all the 
pioneer’s intolerance of the new order, he 
fought against the chilled-steel certitude of 
advanced business methods through which he 
had been made to part with the greater portion 
of his holdings. At unappointed times he 
would stalk in behind his pack burro from a 
prospecting trip on the Mojave and resume 
civil relations by reviving the suit against 
Baumgardt and Kernaghan. It was his sole 
contribution to civilization, and gave him the 
consequential privileges of a public character 
at the plaza as well as the judicial one down 
at the county seat. 

Continuing the contest against Woodrow 
he had died, leaving the hill ranch to his 
nephew, the younger Stoddard, who now 
dwelled on, though he could hardly be 
said to live on, the profitless inheritance. 

The young man’s first offer of a compromise 
on the water question had been refused by 
the eastern investor, who awaited the cus- 
tomary reopening of the Stoddard suit. But 
the young contestant had seen the footprints 
that led to the lion’s den and no papers were 
served. 

There had been a second exchange between 
them. It was on a summer afternoon that 
Woodrow, driving into town, pulled up at a 
road-house trough beside the “outfit” of his 
unsocial neighbor. The spokes rattled in 
the rims on the light mountain wagon which, 
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with the span of mules, was caked witha dust 
that flaked off in layers of red, yellow, and 
alkali white. 

“Looks as though you had come over the 
pass to-day,” observed Woodrow, curiously, 
as he remembered stories of the older Stod- 
dard’s desert claims. 

“Got in last night. I’m going up to the 
ranch to stay this time. Have you seen new 
light on my proposition ?” 

“Not yet and never will.” 

“Tl make a new one.” 

“How much are you coming down ?” 

“Tm raising it. I figure to get an extra 
two thousand for improvements, allowing 
for labor on my tunnel.” 

Woodrow snorted. “Young man,” he 
snapped, “I’ve seen all kind of holes to drop 
money into, gold holes and oil holes and some 
don’t stop this side of hell. What’s your dry 
hill digging worth to me ?” 

“Tt will be worth the whole Del Vista to 
you when it’s done,” returned the other with 
a still menace in his gray-blue eyes. 

The stubborn folly of the youth exasperated 
the older man, who had no patience with 
whatever called for a gambling trust. 

“Law’s law and business is business,” he 
said, “and, in these days, what a man won’t 
sell you can’t have.” 

“Don’t forget the things in this world that 
are lost and found. Water is one of them,” 
warned Stoddard as he turned his mules into 
the road. That was nearly a year ago. 


Curiously, when Helen Woodrow came back 
to her orchard home she did not tell of her 
adventure of the morning. The vanity of 
reciting her experience was silenced by a 
feeling that the strangely earnest young man, 
by his own delicacy, had imposed a restraint 
upon her—that in a subtle way he had included 
her within the circle of mystery that forbade 
any but the most sympathetic revelations. 
There was an indefinable obligation to main- 
tain a secret with which she had not been 
entrusted, as if she had unknowingly stepped 
upon its quicksand and were being drawn in. 

The spring days passed quickly. The 
blossoms powdered the orange trees with 
mimic snow and the white crest of Old Baldy 
crept closer to the sky. During the lenten 
season the tourist first takes his homing flight. 
The heavy overland trains begin the grinding, 
grinding climb up the pass, armored with 
glittering double-plated windows to encounter 
the storms of belated eastern winter. The 
informal good-bye parties on the station 
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To the touris', 


platform are seldom tearful. 
who carries the memory of Christmas summer 
under sunlit skies, there is only one question , 
“When are you coming back?” So the bail 
that opens the post-lenten gayeties is a sor! 
of social roundup after the stampede. 

When Helen attended the Easter dance at 
La Casa de Flores it was her first glimpse cf 
the social life of her new home in the Wes'. 
This maid from New England had expecte:| 
a shock to her super-sensibilities by somethiny 
outré and socially impossible. Distinctly 
novel was the sight of so many clean-cut men 
of the younger type, handsome, big-built 
fellows who moved with easy grace in con- 
ventional evening clothes. Bewildering it 
was to have them presented in squads to bez 
for dances and to catch glimpses of platoons 
of other dress suits near the buffet and billiard 
room “‘in the reserves.” 

The shock caught her unprepared. She 
found herself in the arms of her mountain 
rescuer, gliding most conventionally to the 
strains of Lehar’s Waltz Dream. 

“T was afraid you had forgotten me,” he 
said with the same amused glance in his 
gray-blue eyes that had greeted her appearance 
in the chapparal. 

“But, this isn’t you!” she cried in startled 
recognition. “You're different. I always 
think of you and the wild hillside to- 
gether, and now—” she stopped too late 
to check the confession of her cherished 
remembrance. 

“Now I need blasting powder to make me 
interesting.” 

“You can explain one thing that is interest- 
ing. How did you get this dance ?” 

“Took it. I saw your name on Teddy 
Burton’s card. That’s he with the pretty 
girl over in the window corner. He thinks 
she is you.” 

“Absolutely, it’s unheard of. 
always take whatever you want ?” 

“It’s the only way sometimes, little girl,” 
he replied, changing to the serious tone that 
reminded her of their parting in the cafion. 

As the music ceased, Stoddard guided her 
through the crowd out into the patio where 
the guests were enjoying their promenade in 
the cool moonlit night. Of all tourist hotels 
in the Southwest, La Casa de Flores is long 
remembered, not only for the consistent 
beauty of its spacious mission walls, but for 
the languorous comfort that waits in its 
arbored nooks and corners. This evening 
from over the tiled roofs and arched corridors 
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the golden southern moon cast shadows of 
tropic palms and papyrus. 

Where a cascade of flowering bougainvillea 
tumbled from the broad eaves of the arcade, 
Stoddard found a primitive swing hung by 
iron chains to the axe-hewn beams and Helen 
climbed into it with girlish delight. 

“It is real to-night, my dream of old Cali- 
fornia, even to the chimes—listen!”’ she cried, 
as the bells sounded in the campanile of the 
model mission hotel. Then from the windows 
came the click of ivory in the poolroom and 
laughter and the swinging measures of another 
two-step. | 

“Only make-believe, and we must go 
back,” she sighed. 

“Must ?” 

“Well, if you don’t lift me down out of this 
swing, I suppose I'll stay,” she confessed, 
smiling. 

“That’s kind,” he acknowledged. “And 
have you picked your caballero out of that 
bunch ? How does it strike you te 


” 





“It isn’t striking,” she-said with frank 
disappointment. ‘These men are not western 
at all. They are big college boys, as nice as 
they can be.” 

“T see, you thought Billy Howland and 
Putney Blake and the rest of the Broxbury 
polo club, would ride in all in slickers and 
‘chaps’ and shoot out the lights.” 

“If you laugh at me I won’t stay. You 
know what I mean. The men of the 
days of gold were rough, but stern and 
strong. ‘They risked all for their faith in this 
western empire.” 

Stoddard was silent for several minutes. 
He leaned against the curb of a rustic well and 
watched the moonlit ripples in the depths. 

“My uncle was one of them,” he began 
in low, vibrant tones; “he died in that faith. 
They found him at a water hole thirty miles 
from Daggett. It had gone dry. A dry 
camp at the end of the trail was the finish 
of the story for poor old Jim. There are 
strange beliefs that get into a man just like 
the rheumatism gets into his bones—you 
don’t think of it till you feel it. I’ve felt 
them, lying out among the Sierra, in the big 
blue night when the stars pour down at you 
as though the bottom of heaven was falling 
through. And out. on the Havapai flats 
there are holes where Creation is going on 
before your eyes and you pass by without 
daring to think if you'll ever find your world 
again in a million years. There are things 
you feel whether you believe or not. They 
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call to you from the soil and from the souls 
of other men. They draw you.” 

“Yes, I know.” The girl was leaning 
forward and gazing at the speaker with 
frightened fascination. Her voice was hardly 
more than a gasp. 

“Kaffir voodoo men in the Kimberley mines 
can feel the hidden diamond. And I’ve seen 
a yuma, with half the brains of a burro, turn 
off the trail and head for a water hole where 
the ground was shriveled with thirst. Uncle 
Jim was what they call a ‘diviner.’ He 
located water underground by the pull on a 
willow switch held in his hands. Perhaps the 
‘divining rod of Moses, when he smote the 
rock’ is just a poet’s story of primitive irri- 
gation. But the virtue isn’t in the rod, it’s 
in the water. 

“It’s down there,” and he pointed over the 
coping of the well. “I don’t know how deep 
this is, but before the Casa de Flores was 
built, those sycamores and this same well 
were in the patio of an adobe hospice kept 
by the Franciscan padres.” 

The Californian broke from a low-hanging 
branch a forked twig about eighteen inches 
long from which he stripped the leaves. He 
held the end of the switch toward Helen. 

“Will you test its power?” he asked with 
encouraging tone. 

The girl did not speak. Softly her figure 
in its filmy gown of white materialized from 
the shadow of the vines and paused like a 
water sprite at the edge of the dark pool. 
With trembling hand she took hold on the 
end of the branch—the extreme tip lay on 
Stoddard’s open palm, and he extended his 
arm. ‘The twig, freshly torn from the living 
tree was suspended between them over the 
depths. As they gazed, the free end of the 
fork turned slowly downward and then the 
middle of the switch began to bend as if 
drawn by an invisible load. In spite of 
Helen’s resistance she could feel her hand 
pulled lower till it rested on the stone curb 
and then, with a serpent-like writhe, the twig 
slipped from her grasp and plashed into the 
darkling water. 

An inscrutable veil of ages had shut from 
her mind the dancers, the lighted hotel and 
every other material thing of the present. 
As she swayed tremblingly against the cold 
rough stones, the man caught her and held 
her close with passionate tenderness. 

“No—no,” murmured the girl appealingly. 
“Tt’s not the mystery of the water. I am 
afraid—afraid of myself, afraid of a force 
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that has been drawing me into the dark— 
helpless as that twig is to understand or resist. 
It is unlike anything in my life before’— she 
checked the words. The man with merciless 
selfish yearning seized their meaning, and 
added, 

“‘__hefore we met in the cafion ?” 

“You knew ?” she whispered. 

“T felt the loss of you when you rode away 
that morning. You are part of my problem.” 

“Oh! It’s impossible, it’s terrifying! You 
have no right to think of me,” she cried in 
piteous rebellion. “What are you to me?” 

“The man who loves you,’ he answered, 
and his lips, tremulous with longing, touched 
her forehead lightly. 

Almost choked with the tumult of her 
heart, Helen turned and he let her draw 
herself from his arms. 

“You are not fair,” she said brokenly. 
“You don’t know that 
I care—I’m not sure. 

“Little girl,” he said quietly, “that’s your 
problem.” 


are ungenerous. I 
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In early August the hills were brown and 
cracked under a sun that seemed each morning 
to suck up the furnace heat of the Colorado 
desert and to pour it down into the valley 
where the bed of the Santa Ana now lay dry 
and bare. It is the season when each orchard- 
ist in his turn opens his ditches for the irri- 
gating water that has been stored in the 
mountain reservoirs. 

Amos Woodrow controlled an independent 
supply more than sufficient for the Del Vista 
acres and permitted the excess to run into the 
wasteful sands of San Gregorio wash rather 
than risk a possible shortage by over planting. 
One day his zanjero brought the news that 
the flow in the ditch had dropped over three 
inches within a few hours. The puzzled 
rancher and his water-keeper hurried to the 
intake of the flume in Gregorio cafion. The 
fall was too rapid to result from natural 
drouth. The two men followed the trail 
half a mile up-stream and read the meter. 
It gave the same record as that of the previous 
week. This was unaccountable, for, at a 
short distance above the headgate of the Del 
Vista ditch, the water swirled around the 
boulders lower than the plain mark of its 
normal level. 

Woodrow dispatched Miguel with orders 
to the foreman of the ranch and sat down 
on the box with perplexed mind. The thing 
was incomprehensible, and yet the menace 
of Stoddard’s persistent tunneling recurred 
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to him. He climbed over the rise until he 
could see the latter’s ranch. There was the 
tunnel, from which, as it worked down the 
southwest slope, glittered a sinuous stream 
of water. 

Woodrow strode down the slope and found 
his man. That person came out of the 
mouth of the hole in evident anticipation of a 
visit. His belt glittered with cartridges and 
his right hand rested on the butt of a Colt. 

“You water thief!” began the older man, 
undismayed, “Do you think there’s no law 
in this country ?” 

The gray-blue eyes glared at him in triumph. 

“Not for taking percolating water.” 

“Percolating! If you blew open a safe 
you'd call that taking percolating money.” 

“You can’t prove it. This tunnel doesn’t 
strike the creek. Take this candle and go 
to the end. Count your steps.” 

Woodrow hesitated an instant, but he had 
courage, and waded along the trickling stream 
into the darkness. Presently he returned, 
puzzled but still unconvinced. 

“Only about one hundred and fifty feet. 
But it’s my water and I'll sue for it.” 

“Listen! Fifteen years my uncle, 
James Stoddard, began suing Baumgardt 
and Kernaghan for rights they had stolen 
from him, and they kept the water. Perhaps 
you have heard of his success with the divining 
rod. Before he died he located an under- 
ground reservoir in a vertical line with the 
end of that tunnel. Of course, you could 
guess it might be a fissure in the rock that runs _ 
clear through to the creek, but,” he added 
grimly, “guessing isn’t proving. Flowing 
here are enough inches of water to develop 
my land. Now I’ve got it and it’s you that 
van sue for it. Or you can leave me in 
peaceable possession.” 

“Not while there’s a dollar in my pocket!” 

“IT thought so. Now here is my fourth 
proposition to you. I’ve put considerable 
dynamite into the wall of that fissure and my 
tunnel is forty feet below the Del Vista intake.” 

Woodrow’s lips turned white as he realized 
the import of the threat. The fulfillment 
would not leave enough in the flume to drown 
a gopher. 

“But the law,” he muttered. 

“All the law in California won’t make 
water run uphill.” 

The Connecticut man was not yet cowed. 
He decided that he would get an injunction 
against Stoddard on the morrow. But his 
antagonist read his thoughts. 
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“You can get deputies to serve papers,” 
he said in warning, “but can you get one who 
will crawl into that hole after a lighted fuse ?” 

The old man returned to his home and 
reported the sinister menace that hung over 
the Del Vista groves. Even Helen realized 
the portent of his news. Out in the bunk- 
house it was noisily discussed by the ranch 
hands. His daughter begged him to agree 
to a peaceable settlement with Stoddard, but 
the veteran had no idea of surrendering what 
he considered his rights. 

Poor Helen, filled with mingled memories 
and fears, found no sleep that night. Long 
after one o’clock the girl heard footsteps on 
the veranda. She slipped from her bed and 
looked out of the window. A man who had 
knocked on the door stood waiting with a 
rifle across his arm. In the shadow of the 
stable she could see other figures that seemed 
also waiting and watching. 

The door was opened and her father came 
out. When the other man spoke, Helen 
recognized the voice of McGonegal, the 
rang boss. 

“Mister Woodrow,” said he, “yu see them 
boys? Don’t be askin’? no names. We're 
backin’ yu in this here fight. Yer a square 
man an’ white, but yu ain’t been Jong in the 
West. I ain’t packin’ no gun fer the love of 
vou. But me an’ mine’s had our home on 
the place fer too many years ter be run off 
by no divinin’ wizard, ‘live or dead. He 
won't be lookin’ fer you till mornin’ and when 
yu bring yer sheriff thar won’t be nothin’ 
onpeaceful in thet tunnel—nor out of it.” 

Without heeding the old man’s remon- 
strances, McGonegal hurried across the 
moonlit space and with the other men passed 
irom view. 

ilelen stood shivering by the window. She 
could hear her father moving excitedly in 
his room, and soon he came out again, fully 
dressed, and disappeared in the direction 
taken by the others. She tried to call him 
back but her voice was strangled to a weak 
whisper. It was inconceivable! ‘The men 
she had seen daily at dull, honest work on the 
farm were that minute going, in cold blood, 
upon a man-killing hunt after a college boy 
she had last seen in dress clothes at a ball. 
She had read of such things, but they belonged 
to the “good old days.” The reality was 
too incongruous, too awful, to be here and 
now in her own experience. 

Dumbly she yielded to the force which 
had drawn her, despite the protective restraint 
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of her girlhood training, into the life story of 
that man, “‘the man who loved her.” She 
dressed and ran to the barn. After many 
minutes of nervous groping work she led out 
the pony and sprang into the saddle. 

Her first plan was to overtake the armed 
men, but she found that she was getting lost 
in the indistinguishable orchard rows. ‘The 
pony’s feet sank deeply in wet furrows and 
ditches. Once she saw the lantern of Miguel, 
the zanjero, but he, too, vanished. 

She turned the horse into the road and 
urged him on a wild race to the San Gregorio. 
Fear for herself in the darkness of the unfa- 
miliar cahon could not crowd in tothe heart of 
the girl who sensed only a peril to her father and 
to “the man who loved her.” The moon 
sank behind the ridge; cottonwoods and 
alders were swept into formless gloom. ‘The 


pony stumbled over boulders and in the sand 


of the wash and at last stopped short. Helen 
leaped down and opened the gate at which 
Stoddard had left her on that remembered 
day. Had she missed the ranchmen, or was 
she too late? The uncertainty urged her on. 

She reached the house and paused, listening. 
With the handle of her whip she beat on the 
door. It swung open but nothing stirred in 
the vacant blackness. Not many yards 
beyond the shack was the end of the tunnel 
and she clambered up toward it. -In ascend- 
ing the slope she left the edge of the cafion 
shadow and entered the moonlight. Instantly 
a bullet whizzed passed her, clipping the 
manzanita. ‘The tunnel was guarded. 

“Jack! The girl ran directly toward 
the gaping entrance. 

“Jack! she cried, “I’ve come!” 

The man stepped out and dropped his pistol 
as he caught her in his arms. “Little girl, 
little girl,” he cried brokenly, “I couldn’t 
know it was you. What will become of you ? 
Why did you come ?” 

“Because I couldn’t let them kill you, even 
if you are fighting my father. And this awful 
quarreling must end. Can’t you and papa 
be friends, for my sake. I care too much, 
Jack, to have you spoil your life and mine.” 

‘Are you sure you care ?” he asked, remem- 
bering her words in the mission garden. 

“T knew it on that first morning,” she 
whispered. Confession from her lips was 
sealed by the first kiss of love that had blos- 
somed like the wild violet amid the cactus 
and boulders. 

Until the stars faded in the dawn they sat, 
her head on his shoulder, and heard only 





















































152 ACROSS 
the ripple of the water that flowed from the 
tunnel. 

Woodrow succeeded in turning back his 
volunteer helpers from their daring attempt 
to anticipate the law, and returned to the 
ranch house. ‘There he found new cause 
for alarm in the flight of Helen. With 
the dawn he started for the third time on 
the cafion road, but now he was _ broken 
in spirit. 
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By the gate of the hill ranch he met them, 
coming down together. His daughter ran 
forward and put her arms about his neck 
with instant sympathy as she saw the suffering 
revealed in his haggard face. 

The younger man held out his hand to 
him. “It’s our proposition this time,” he 
said. “Will you call it square 2 

“T do,” answered the Hon. Amos Wood- 
Tow. 





































“T — think we have met before!” 
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A VALENTINE 


By Rvutru Comrort MircuEe.u 


It’s the somber end of a dull gray day, 

And up in the window across the way— 
One story nearer Heaven— 

I see a chap in an old arm chair 

Who reads in the fading daylight there— 
(For the lights aren’t on till seven). 


And he stares at me and I stare at him, 
Which is proper enough, for the dusk is dim, 
And the whole wide street between us; 
I have my letter and he his book— 
(Cats at kings, they say, may look !) 
And never a soul has seen us. 


Down with the shade; discreet retreat; 
But I wonder, if ever we chance to meet 
(And fate has jokes in store! ), 
When they say, “Miss 


I wonder which one it will be who owns— 


Smith, this is Mr. —— Jones,” 
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S Chris Dungan lifted the bronze- 
colored, fiery liquor to his lips his 
hand trembled and his mouth twitched 

at the corners. 

‘Lookin’ toward you,” said Chris, and 
lowned the liquor with a swallow. Then he 
reached for the precious chaser—one got a 
chaser only with a four-bit drink in Poison 
Wells, where whisky was eight dollars a cask 
and water six dollars a barrel. 

“One on me now,” said Chris, and the light 
in his eyes danced as he reached for the 
hick-shouldered bottle and slammed two 
dollars on the bar. He leaned _ back 
arrogantly against the counter and, lifting 
his whisky up to the level of his eyes, he 
spoke with the grandiose swagger of. 
intoxication. 

“Here’s to you poor dam’d fools,” and 
Chris waved his glass in a comprehensive 
‘ircle. ‘Here’s to you sand eaters and sage 
jumpers who’ve got to stay in this hell’s 
backyard and punch holes in the blistered 
face of nature, hunting for quartz rich enough 
to fill one tooth to the ton. You poor dam’d 
fools—you eat sowbelly that’s jerked over 
thirty miles of the country God forgot at $20 
the ton rates on MacDonald’s freight wagons. 
You drink water—when you can get it— 
hitter ’n bile with the alk’ that’s in it and toted 
twenty mile from over yonder at Ash Springs. 
You run shafts with the mercury so tall he’s 
out lookin’ round over the tube, and—oh, 
hell, what’s the use tellin’ you fellers what 
Poison Wells’s like. ’Nother drink all ’round 
on your little Willie, who takes his sack of 
yellow bones and beats it to-morrow while the 
hoes are good.” 

Chris Dungan’s farewell party at the Arctic 
safe was for Chris something in the nature of a 
personal triumph. He gloried in the distine- 
ion that was the certain possession of every 
nan who was going “out” from Poison Wells. 
“Out” meant through the furnace of the 
Mojave, over the railroad to Los Angeles, 
where men washed their faces of mornings, 
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ate real beefsteaks and drank real dairy 
cream in their coffee. 

Chris Dungan had once been a joke in 
Poison Wells. Among the first to rush into 
the parched crack there in the mountains 
upon the news of a strike, he had not, like 
other men, sunk hasty shafts and made frantic 
prospects for gold-bearing rock, but he had 
consistently hunted water. Water, Chris 
had argued in answer to all the derision of 
Poison Wells, would make the camp rich, 
for with water a cyanide plant could be 
established and the plentiful ore of low grade, 
not worth shipping at the prohibitive teaming 
and railroad rates, could be reduced to 
“sludge” on the spot, and that would pay. 

But failing of all success at his water 
prospecting, Dungan had taken to driving 
the water cart to Ash Springs, and for six 
months past had sold the water from door to 
door in Poison Wells. That had absolved 
him to some extent, and the fact that he was 
going out with money—five gold twenties 
which he didn’t mind displaying—meant that 
Chris Dungan was really going out with 
honor. 

Because of the distinction that -was his, and 
because they were drinking on Chris’ money, 
the crowd at the Arctic was tolerant of his 
boasting and supple to his raillery. They 
swirled the whisky around in their glasses 
and encouraged the buoyant Chris to talk 
more and to buy often. 

“Now I'll tell you yaps what’s the matter 
with this camp,” Chris continued patroniz- 
ingly. “We all rushed in here over night, 
didn’t we ?” 

There was a general nodding. 

“And we all clawed up the dirt and staked 
claims till this end of the desert looked like 
a hotel glassful of toothpicks. Well, what 
did we find? A little high grade that’s worth 
while shipping to the smelter at Frisco at $22 
the ton freight, wagon and train. And the 
rest ?” 

Chris wagged his head and spat derisively. 
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the ripple of the water that flowed from the 
tunnel. 

Woodrow succeeded in turning back his 
volunteer helpers from their daring attempt 
to anticipate the law, and returned to the 
ranch house. There he found new cause 
for alarm in the flight of Helen. With 
the dawn he started for the third time on 
the cafion road, but now he was_ broken 
in spirit. 
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By the gate of the hill ranch he met them, 
coming down together. His daughter ran 
forward and put her arms about his neck 
with instant sympathy as she saw the suffering 
revealed in his haggard face. 

The younger man held out his hand to 
him. “It’s our proposition this time,” he 
said. ‘Will you call it square Pr 

“T do,” answered the Hon. Amos Wood- 
row. 
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A VALENTINE 


By Ruru Comrorr Mircue.i 


It’s the somber end of a dull gray day, 


And up in the window across the way— 


One story nearer Heaven— 


I see a chap in an old arm chair 


Who reads in the fading daylight there— 


(For the lights aren’t on till seven). 


And he stares at me and I stare at him, 


Which is proper enough, for the dusk is dim, 


And the whole wide street between us; 


I have my letter and he his book— 


(Cats at kings, they say, may look !) 


And never a soul has seen us. 


Down with the shade; discreet retreat; 


But I wonder, if ever we chance to meet 


(And fate has jokes in store!), 


When they say, “Miss 





Smith, this is Mr. —— Jones,” 


I wonder which one it will be who owns— 


“T — think we have met before!” 
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S Chris Dungan lifted the bronze- 
colored, fiery liquor to his lips his 
hand trembled and his mouth twitched 

at the corners. 

‘Lookin’ toward you,” said Chris, and 
downed the liquor with a swallow. Then he 
reached for the precious chaser—one got a 
chaser only with a four-bit drink in Poison 
Wells, where whisky was eight dollars a cask 
and water six dollars a barrel. 

“One on me now,” said Chris, and the light 
in his eyes danced as he reached for the 
thick-shouldered bottle and slammed two 
dollars on the bar. He leaned back 
arrogantly against the counter and, lifting 
his whisky up to the level of his eyes, he 
spoke with the grandiose swagger of 
intoxication. 

“Here’s to you poor dam’d fools,” and 
Chris waved his glass in a comprehensive 
circle. ‘‘Here’s to you sand eaters and sage 
jumpers who’ve got to stay in this hell’s 
backyard and punch holes in the blistered 
face of nature, hunting for quartz rich enough 
to fill one tooth to the ton. You poor dam’d 
fools—you eat sowbelly that’s jerked over 
thirty miles of the country God forgot at $20 
the ton rates on MacDonald’s freight wagons. 
You drink water—when you can get it— 
bitter ’n bile with the alk’ that’s in it and toted 
twenty mile from over yonder at Ash Springs. 
You run shafts with the mercury so tall he’s 
out lookin’ round over the tube, and—oh, 
hell, what’s the use tellin’ you fellers what 
Poison Wells’s like. ’Nother drink all ’round 
on your little Willie, who takes his sack of 
yellow bones and beats it to-morrow while the 
shoes are good.” 

Chris Dungan’s farewell party at the Arctic 
cafe was for Chris something in the nature of a 
personal triumph. He gloried in the distinc- 
tion that was the certain possession of every 
man who was going “out” from Poison Wells. 
“Out” meant through the furnace of the 
Mojave, over the railroad to Los Angeles, 
where men washed their faces of mornings, 
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ate real beefsteaks and drank real dairy 
cream in their coffee. 

Chris Dungan had once been a joke in 
Poison Wells. Among the first to rush into 
the parched crack there in the mountains 
upon the news of a strike, he had not, like 
other men, sunk hasty shafts and made frantic 
prospects for gold-bearing rock, but he had 
consistently hunted water. Water, Chris 
had argued in answer to all the derision of 
Poison Wells, would make the camp rich, 
for with water a cyanide plant could be 
established and the plentiful ore of low grade, 
not worth shipping at the prohibitive teaming 
and railroad rates, could be reduced to 
“sludge” on the spot, and that would pay. 

But failing of all success at his water 
prospecting, Dungan had taken to driving 
the water cart to Ash Springs, and for six 
months past had sold the water from door to 
door in Poison Wells. That had absolved 
him to some extent, and the fact that he was 
going out with money—five gold twenties 
which he didn’t mind displaying—meant that 
Chris Dungan was really going out with 
honor. 

Because of the distinction that was his, and 
because they were drinking on Chris’ money, 
the crowd at the Arctic was tolerant of his 
boasting and supple to his raillery. They 
swirled the whisky around in their glasses 
and encouraged the buoyant Chris to talk 
more and to buy often. 

“Now [ll tell you yaps what’s the matter 
with this camp,” Chris continued patroniz- 
ingly. ‘We all rushed in here over night, 
didn’t we ?” 

There was a general nodding. 

“And we all clawed up the dirt and staked 
claims till this end of the desert looked like 
a hotel glassful of toothpicks. Well, what 
did we find? A little high grade that’s worth 
while shipping to the smelter at Frisco at $22 
the ton freight, wagon and train. And the 
rest?” 

Chris wagged his head and spat derisively. 
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“And the rest—why, enough gold at $14 to 
the ton to pave the pearly city—with water 
to run a cyanide plant on the ground. No 
water, no concentrates, no, gold. Oh, it’s 
me for Los Angeles and a job with the street 
cleaning department’s water wagons.” 

They had more drinks on that, and the bar- 
keeper broke one of Chris’ twenties. Then 
they brought out the layout and the big man 
who was going out sat down and began to 
cover the corners and the spots of the cards 
with half dollars and dollars. Always he 
talked as he drank—talked of the musk- 
melons on ice he would eat in Los Angeles, 
of the girls he would see, of the way he would 
put his head under a faucet and let water 
run down the back of his neck. 

The money chinked back and forth from 
the banker to the players, and the men who 
existed in Poison Wells on only a narrow 
margin of tolerance at the hands of the exacting 
desert gathered under the smoky lamps to 
watch or to match with chance over the cards. 
It was the turn of the card, the single flip of 
fate that was the wine of life to these restless, 
goaded adventurers. 

Chris Dungan had reached in his leather 
sack for a five-dollar piece to lay on the heart 
of a red ace, and the dealer’s hand poised 
over the case when, for just the fraction of a 
second, a man’s face, dead white against the 
blackness without, appeared in the doorway 
and was gone. One of the group fringing the 
faro table stirred restlessly, covered a telltale 
mouth with his hand, and began to hum 
nervously. He edged slowly away from the 
group about the table until he was in the 
shadow, then he slunk out of the back door. 

“By God!” < 

The oath jumped into the silence like a 
pistol’s crack. 

“Boys,” came the same voice from a man 
at the table, as he looked up with a stack of 
half dollars poised in his fingers, “boys, do 
you know who that geezer at the door was ?” 

None spoke. 

“That was Windy Jim Crashan, who went 
out on that long prospect hike over to the 
Funerals two weeks ago. And’”— 

An excited whisper took the words out of 
the speaker’s mouth— 

“And Jimmy Ray, his partner, who staked 
Windy Jim to his outfit, he was standing right 
"long side of me here and he sees Jim’s face in 
the door and ducks right out.” 

There was a second of tension as each man’s 
eyes jumped to his neighbor’s; questions were 
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framed and answered in the raising of an 
eyebrow, the lift of a shoulder. 

“A strike! A strike!” 

Men leapt to their feet, eyes wide, grabbed 
men next to them and bellowed in their ears. 
The faro dealer swept his bank gold into a 
drawer instinctively and turned a key on it. 
The bartender hurried down the bar and began 
throwing bottles into place behind a padlocked 
door. 

“Tt’s over in Arroyo Seco where Windy 
Jim’s been,” said one man as he made for 
thé door. “Jimmy Ray told me the old 
man’d got a hunch the stuff was there.” 

“You're off,” contradicted another, and his 
voice broke with excitement. “French Paul 
struck Windy Jim’s camp over Monument 
pass way three days ago. The old snoozer’s 
been after the Lost Mexican mine for two 
years.” 

“Did you see his face? Hell, what a face,” 
came a high-pitched voice. “A man with eyes 
like that’s got the yellow stuff—gobs of it.” 

A man threw his back against the door and 
held up a hand. 

“Listen to me, boys,” he yelled. “Windy 
and Ray will hike right out. Soon’s they 
get off the Ash Springs road their animals 
make a trail. What we do is to grub up, 
water up, and each man hike his pack to the 
jack limit. We'll be out in the flats in an 
hour and they can’t dodge us in the dark if 
we carry lanterns to find the trail. Now, 
each man for himself and drive stakes fair 
and square when we land the strike.” 

There was a rush of men through the door; 
they crowded one another in the madness of 
the gold lust. Lanterns flashed about the 
dozen odd shacks and tents that made Poison 
Wells a town. Corral bars were dropped and 
men cursed at the plunging and screaming 
mules as they attempted to throw circingles 
under the bellies of the beasts. 

Some rushed to the general store and took 
what provisions they needed from the shelves in 
the absence of the storekeeper. Some filled oil 
cans with water and slipped this precious 
freight into skin alfocsans. Shadows were 
cast on tent walls by lantern light within— 
shadows that bobbed and dipped in frantic 
haste over bulky shadow blocks. A jangle 
of bells from the bell collars of the burros, 
cries of rage and petulant curses of men, the 
smash and clatter of skillet against pot, the 
shrill complaint of dry axles and the rattle of 
whiffletrees—this puny bedlam affronted the 
immensity of the desert and of its silence. 
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Chris Dungan, sodden drunk when the call 
to flight sounded, had stumbled out of the 
Arctic in the wake of the rush. He was 
vaguely aware that something unusual was 
stirring. Above the singing of the drink in his 
ears he heard the words of the gold lure from 
the lips of excited men. The inner conscious- 
ness of the man knew that action was impera- 
tive; the body cried for inaction. 

He stumbled down to the makeshift stable 
where he kept the four big mules that had 
daily brought up the water from Ash Springs. 
A man was there with a lantern, throwing 
packs on three of the beasts. — 

“Hey, watcher doin’ my mules ?” called out 
Dungan. 

“Your mules—nothin, ’ 


> 


snorted the in- 


truder as he slipped the tie on his pack. — 


“Paid you seventy-five gold seeds for this 
flesh yesterday an’ guess I own ’em. Anyway,” 
added the packer as an afterthought, “‘you’re 
goin’ out to-morrow, you know. You're 
goin’ to eat mushmelons on ice, you are. You 
don’t want nothin’ so low down as plain mules.” 

Dungan stood for a minute unsteadily and 
watched the packer finish throwing another 
cinch. Then he sat down on a shingle there 
and wept. The new owner of the mules 
turned the four of them out of the enclosure 
and rode clattering down the trail toward the 
moving string of lights on the desert flats 
beyond. Still Dungan wept. 

The morning’s sun bobbed up over the 
tawny western Sierra. Naked mountains 
piled up there against the vacant sky were 
shadow streaked by the lampblack daubs of 
arroyo and cafion. The tangent sheaves 
of light swept past burnt pinnacles and over 
bald mineral-tinted knobs, down the swelling 
flanks of high hills where the black sage was 
scattered like pockmarks on a gross face. 
Down and farther down the brightness flowed 
until the base of the barrier was made golden 
and from the veil of morning half-light the 
leprous white plain of the desert showed. 

North to the black chain of the Panamints 
and south, far south into the white haze of 
distance, lay this sink of a stolen sea, inert, 
without worldly semblance, ghostly with its 
filaments of alkali web. Tapering legs of 
dust, supporting the invisible body of the wind, 
walked across the floor of the desert with 
wavering strides. Beside that motion, life, 
noise, the most trivial index of things terres- 
trial there was not. 

Chris Dungan lay on his back by the side 
of his corral, arms flung wide and mouth agape. 





A procession of red ants sedulously marched 
up one of his shoes, over a bared ankle and 
down to earth again. 

The man swung his arms in the petulance 
of awakening, heaved and sat up. He looked 
straight ahead of him at the burning sun for a 
full minute, then his eyes dropped at the call 
of his irritated nerves to the bared ankle 
and the line of witless ants. He swung his 
hat at the ants and quickly jerked his leg out 
of their line of march. His eye dully followed 
the confusion and foolish runnings about of 
the insects. 

“Well ?” said Chris, and his rising inflection 
was more one of. despairing comprehension 
than of questioning. “Well, you would, 
would you ?” 

He closed his eyes as a stab of pain darted 
through his head and he opened and shut his 
mouth several times as if to. learn whether 
anything so parched would creak in movement. 
Then at a sudden thought his hand went into 
his overalls pocket for his money bag. He 
drew it out, loosed the strings and opened 
the vent downward. ‘There dropped upon the 
ground three silver dollars, some quarters and 
a pocketpiece. 

“Cleaned! Oh, good Lord, cleaned!” 

The man fell back with his head buried in 
the hollow of his arm and his frayed nerves 
eased themselves in his sobs. Cleaned, and 
that day he was going out. Cleaned, and he 
had sold his water cart, his mules. Six 
months in this hell of a land and $3.50 to 
show for it. 

He got up and held onto the rails of the 
corral until he could get around the corner 
of the feed shed, whence he could look down 
the town’s single lane, called, by extravagant 
courtesy, Broadway. No one was in sight; 
there was not a sound. 

Something in the back of his fuddled 
memory gave the man a qualm. Now, just 
what was all that running around business 
last night? A fire? He swept the array 
of shacks and tents but saw no black heaps. 
Was it that some of the boys—was it—what ? 

“The strike!” 

Chris yelped out the words in a despairing 
treble. Recollection flooded back. Stum- 
bling blindly, he ran down to the Arctic 
and pounded on the padlocked door. He 
pushed through the flap of the Bon Ton 
restaurant next door and saw nothing but a 
skillet, white with bacon grease. He ran 
from tent to tent, calling the names of men 
who had been there the night before. His 
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voice was caught up and flattened by the 
dead silence. 
hris Dungan knew then that he was alone 
Poison Wells—alone in the desert. 
‘he man stood stock still. For a second his 
face was white and seamed. Fear had hold 
iim. ‘Then he whirled about to the sun 
an. he raised his clenched fists and shook 
them at the white floor of the desert and the 
: mountains beyond. 
Oh, you think you'll get me,” Chris 
imed and his voice was like that of a child 
wh» screams at his tantalizers. “Oh, you 
blisterin’ boilin’ backyard o’ hell. You get 
me here and work me like a dog, do you? 
won’t let me go out, hey? You give me 
three dollars and four bits and a busted camp 
to die in 

itis voice broke in anger and he snapped his 
jaw shut. His eyes swept the horizon of 
tasny mountains as if watching to see them 
con zeal into a grinning face. 

Well, by God, come and get me if you 
thiuk you can,” he barked and turned back 
to the vacant town. 

ile beat the staple off the door of the general 
store, went inside and took careful inventory 
of its stock. There was enough to eat, at 
least, and as Chris figured, if Bill Simmons, 
the storekeeper, was skunk enough to go off 
and leave a fellow when there was a strike 
on he’d have to feed that fellow more than 
three-four bits’ worth. 
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Suddenly Chris stopped in the act of 
opening a can of tomatoes. His lips framed 
the question in his mind. How about water ? 

in a panic he ran back to Simmons’ water 
barrel. It was lying on its side, empty. 
With tightened throat he broke through the 
flaps of three tents in succession. In none of 
them did he find anything but evidences of 
the hasty decantering of the precious liquid 
in the preparations for the night before. Then 
he went to the Arctic. 

‘The man’s stomach sickened as he prepared 
to pound the staple off the saloon door. ‘This 
was like coddling the fire that had seared him 
already. He broke the staple, went in and 
hurried behind the bar, where he knew that 
the valued chasers for all four-bit drinks were 
kept. The water barrel was there and when 
Chris jerked off the lid he saw his own face 
mirrored in the dark pool that was edge- 
flush with the top of the butt. 

With a whimper of joy he bent over the 
cask, plunged his face into the dark pool and 


drank the rank water with ecstatic gurgles. 
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Then he ate a canful of tomatoes and some 
crackers. 

His first fears allayed, he went out and 
found a spot of shade by the side of the 
Arctic, whence he could look away off down 
the trail to the gray desert flats below. With 
a pipeful of tobacco came sober analysis of 
his situation. ‘The analysis brought little joy 
to Chris. 

“Thirty-five mile to Mojave’—the man 
singled out a horned toad in the near fore- 
ground and addressed his remarks aloud to 
the little beast through sheer craving for a 
listener—*“‘thirty-five mile to Mojave, and no 
horse. Plain suicide to walk it and, anyway, 
I'd bust of thirst out on that griddle iron with 
nothin’ but a canteen.” 

The horned toad puffed out his throat and 
jerkily raised and lowered his body on his 
scaly legs. 

“Go “head and laff; you’ve got it on me,” 
muttered Chris, wagging his head at the lizard. 
“Youre not cleaned out; you’re not left alone 
in a God-forsaken dump with the burnin’ 
desert layin’ to get you the minute you take a 
chance an’ hike out. What’s more, you don’t 
fill up on red alcohol an’ make a dam’d fool of 
yourself like some human toads I could name. 
You're a clean, decent little citizen an’ if— 

“What’s that!” Chris bounded to his feet 
and waited. Again he heard it—a strange 
coughing cry that seemed to come from down 
below on the desert road somewhere. It 
barked and barked like the call of some 
vagrant coyote. 

The nerves of Poison Wells’ lone inhabitant 
were none too settled and the eerie yap- 
yapping that sounded thin and unearthly in 
the dead silence struck upon them savagely. 
Chris started to walk to the edge of the shelf 
jutting out from the mountain side, which 
held Poison Wells, as upon a salver, high up 
above the floor of the desert. He reached a 
point where he could see the length of the 
road that climbed down into the flats and 
there he came to a dead halt. 

Down in the dust of the road and toiling 
painfully up toward the camp was the weird 


figure of a man. He was clad in a dust- 
Db 
colored garment that flapped about his 


ankles, on his head he wore something that 
looked to Chris like a fly screen set over a 
butter dish. Enormous ringed eyes looked 
out from beneath the fly screen. In one hand 
he carried a curled auto horn on a bulb; at 
each step he pressed this bulb and the horn 
wailed dolorously. 
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“Hey-y-y!” Chris yelled down through the 
funnel of his hands. The figure in the 
flapping duster halted and the enormous 
ringed eyes were turned up to the point where 
Chris was standing. Instantly the swathed 
figure in the road began to dance and wave 
its arms madly. 

“‘Au secours! Au secours!” came its hallo, 
thin and quavering. 

“Somethin’s the matter with that geezer,” 
commented Chris. “Somethin’s. wrong with 
his face and eyes. Anyway, it’s a man an’ 
that’s a hell of a Jot in his favor right now!” 

Forthwith he went down to meet the one in 
distress. The stranger ran to him and made 
as if to embrace him, pouring forth whirlwind 
French. 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute,” expostu- 
lated Chris, thoroughly flustered. “I take 
it nothin’s wrong with your face ’cept you’ve 
got fierce-lookin’ goggles on. And what with 
your horn here, I take it you’ve been mis- 
guided enough to make a little pleasure trip 
out here on the desert with a autymobile—” 

“Ah, c’est vrai, c’est vrai,” babbled the 
Frenchman. “L’ automobile—vous com- 
prenez—she ees from N’York a Paree, a 
travers ]’Amerique et le Siberie. She ees— 
she ees—oh, m’sieu she ees—bust!”’ 

“Trot along, brother,” purred Chris, 
motioning down the road. “Trot along and 
lead me to her.” 

They came in time to the wreck. Chris 
saw a heavy automobile, piled high with 
dunnage, that lay axle deep in the sand of a 
dry arroyo. The nose of the machine was 
buried deep in the sand. Evidently it had 
jumped off the low bank of the arroyo and 
had plunged into the bed of the dry creek. 
Two men were working at the straps and 
ropes that lashed the canvas-covered baggage 
to the tonneau. 

These two greeted Dungan as effusively as 
their scout had done. With much gesticula- 
tion and little English they succeeded in 
conveying to him the gist of their troubles. 
They were of the grand New York to Paris 
competition. They had left Goldfield and 
struck out across this so-great and so-terrible 
a desert for Mojave. The road? It was so 
easy to stray from! They had jumped into 
this pest of a ditch and they would die without 
a doubt. 

Chris grinned amicably in lieu of speech 
and fell to lightening the machine. With the 
Frenchmen he then strained at a crowbar and 
heaved against the back of the tonneau. 
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They worked desperately in the grueling heat 
The car yielded an inch, six inches, then « 
foot under the united weight of the four men 
Foot by foot they backed it out of the hole 
in the arroyo bed. Then one of the French- 
men climbed underneath the car with tool 
and began to tinker the rods and cocks there 

“Say, take me to Mojave?” queried Chri 
as he helped strap on the baggage and hi 
voice trembled with eagerness. “T’ll shov 
you fellows the way an’, honestly, I don’: 
weigh much.” 

He had to say it again, he pointed to himself, 
to the car, out into the desert, and he yelle 
“Mojave! Mojave!” At last they understoo«! 
and smiled a hearty invitation. 

“Praise the Lord!” breathed Chris soulfully 
He walked over to get his hat near the hole 
the machine had made in the arroyo bed. As 
he was stepping over one of the deep whee 
ruts he suddenly stopped. 

Down he dropped on his knees and thrus: 
his hand into the rut. He clawed there in the 
sand and brought up a handful. It was 
damp. He ran to the other wheel furrow anc 
scooped out a handful of sand there. It was 
damp also. He dropped on the ground at the 
edge of the hole the plunging machine had 
burrowed out and scanned sides and bottom 
All damp there. 

The man rose trembling, his eyes glittering 
with excitement. He walked over to where 
the machine stood snorting and quivering 
The three Frenchmen gazed at him curiously. 

“Did you fellows spill a lot of water there 
when you bumped?” Chris’ voice was 
quavering and he lingered over each word. 
They understood and shook their heads in a 
negative. 

“You're certain as God will let you?” 
insisted Chris solemnly. The Frenchmen 
spread out their hands. But no, no water 
had been dropped there. 

“Ye-e-ow!” 

Chris threw his hand above his head and 
clutched the air. 

“Hump along!” he yelled in his excitement 
“Hump along to Mojave, but Chris Dungar: 
wins. Chris Dungan stays here. Ta-ta; 
vamoose to Siberia, little men!” 

Chris waved the Frenchmen on their way 
and raced back to the hole in the arroyo bed 
As the automobile chug-chugged up the sloping 
bank of the arroyo opposite its three occu- 
pants looked back with blank faces upon the 
spectacle of a mad American on his knees 
and pawing like a dog into damp earth. 
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Could those three world racers have looked 
back into that arroyo the next day and the 
next they would not have ceased to marvel 

the madness of this American. For they 
would have seen him digging random holes 

the arroyo bed, each one back nearer to the 
scurp of a black mountain, whence the narrow 
sar in the desert slope which he was testing 
| its rising. Perhaps if they could have 
seen this madman sink his final hole into. the 
creek bed right up under the shoulder of the 
ck mountain, could have seen him wading 
water as he dug and the rising flood of the 
sivterranean stream thus tapped, push out 
oto desert sands in its fullness they would 
ve understood. 
The citizens of Poison Wells who had 
foilowed the lure of gold out through the dark 
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began to straggle back within a week, disap- 
pointed. As the first returning seekers 
climbed the road up to the shelf, they were 
puzzled to see nailed to an upright post, set 
at the beginning of a branching trail, a board, 
shaped in the semblance of a hand. Upon 
the wooden hand, pointed down the new 
trodden trail, was a paper bearing this 
legend: 
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DOES JAPAN WANT WARP 


By D. S. Ricuarpson 


Foreign Secretary, Consulate General of Japan at San Francisco 


PW yROBABLY no subject of world gossip, 
during the past year has had less basis 
of real fact or been freer from legitimate 

menace than the talk of war between the 

United States and Japan. The persistency 

oi these disturbing rumors, in the face of 

emphatic denials on the part of those offi- 
cials of both governments who are best quali- 
fied to speak, and in the absence of incidents 
susceptible of being converted into grounds 
for armed conflict, argues a peculiar state of 
the public mind. Misrepresentation and 
misunderstanding, coupled with imaginary 
and illogical ideas as to Japan’s powers, 
purposes and ambitions, lie at the root of the 
trouble. And this all grows out of the 
glamour of Japan’s achievements in the late 
var with Russia. ‘The heated imagination 

! the West has made false conclusions con- 

‘erning the real significance of that struggle, 

seeing in it only a lust for dominion on the 

srt of Japan—an arrogant purpose to humble 

le white races of the West—instead of a 

ieroic and desperate effort on the part of a 

itriotie people to maintain their national 

‘xistence. 
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In the United States the agitations of 
irresponsible journals and the persistent 
outcries of political demagogues have done 
much to mislead the public. The labor 
unions and the exclusion leagues have added 
to the din, encouraged by wild-eyed alarmists 
of the Richmond Pearson Hobson type who, 
from his seat in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives and from the rostrums and through 
the magazines of the country, keeps up a 
frantic call for increased naval strength on 
the part of the United States, all designed to 
anticipate the fell purposes of Japan. 

It is a peculiarity of all falsehood that, if 
persistently repeated, it finally comes to be 
accepted as truth by large numbers of well- 
meaning people who never hear the other side 
of the story, and who have no means of inform- 
ing themselves as to the real facts. The 
mischief done consists in the creation of 
suspicion and mistrust on the part of those 
who, at heart, feel no animosity and desire 
none but the most cordial and kindly relations 
with their neighbors. 

To-day the questions are seriously asked 
in America by intelligent citizens: Does Japan 


















































160 DOES JAPAN 
seek trouble with the United States? Is she 
plotting and scheming to dominate the Pacific 
at any cost? Does she ultimately intend to 
close the “open door” in Asia, to seize the 
Philippines and the Hawaiian islands and, 
finally, to descend upon the coasts of America ? 

If Captain Hobson is to be credited, she 
intends to do all these things; but, to the 
earnest Japanese statesman and to the intelli- 
gent Japanese people who are to-day engaged 
in working out the stupendous problems of 
every nature which confront their nation, 
these questions are heard with amazement. 
They fail to understand the reasoning which 
attributes to Japan a desire tocommit suicide. 
They cannot, moreover, with proper self 
respect, take all the world into their confi- 
dence and explain just why they do not want 
to go to war with the United States. A dig- 
nified denial of the motives and ambitions 
attributed to them and a reiteration of the 
integrity of their purposes is as far as they feel 
called upon to go. The impartial observer, 
however, who visits Japan, need feel no 
embarrassment in telling the truth and the 
whole truth as it is borne in upon him. He 
may, on the contrary, find a special pleasure 
in frankness of speech after having satisfied 
himself of the sincerity of Japanese friendship 
for America, as manifested in many different 
ways. 

Let us assume, for a moment, that Japan 
is not sincere in her expressions of friendship for 
America and that she is looking for a pretext 
for war. Here are some of the reasons which 
must give her pause: 

First, the question of finance. The Japan- 
ese people are, at present, carrying a heavy 
debt and laboring under a burden of taxation 
which would stagger a less patriotic nation. 
A war with the United States, or with any 
other first-class power, would put a drain on 
the resources of Japan which would threaten 
national bankruptcy. It is morally certain 
that the money for an aggressive war could 
not be raised at home and it is equally certain 
that it could not be obtained abroad. Neither 
England nor France nor Germany would 
finance a war which had for its avowed pur- 
pose the humbling of America. Such refusal 
need not necessarily be based on any: special 
feeling of friendship for the United States. 
It would rest upon the firmer base of self- 
interest. The establishment of Japanese 
supremacy in America would be looked upon 
as the forerunner of further trouble for the 
white race. Europe’s turn would come next 
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and the “yellow peril” would loom large. 
Furthermore, Japan is trying many costly 
experiments at present in internal govern- 
ment, in public improvements, in the equip- 
ment of her military and naval arms, in 
building railroads, ships and docks, and she 
needs every dollar of her resources in the 
prosecution of these enterprises. ‘Times are 
hard at present in Japan. The money 
stringency, under which all the world has 
been groaning during the past two years, 
bears heavily upon her. She has much to 
do in the development of commerce, trade 
and industry before she can indulge in the 
luxury of carrying a chip on her shoulder. 
Wealth is the rock upon which nations of 
the first rank must found their claims, and 
no nation understands this better than Japan. 
Here alone are reasons enough for dismissing 
the idle talk about war. But there are others. 
Russia is still, to be reckoned with. No 
student of the oriental situation has been at 
all misled by the treaty of Portsmouth. That 
agreement might better have been termed 
an armistice—a mere postponement of the 
inevitable struggle which is to come. ‘There 
is no reason to believe that the humiliating 
defeats suffered by the Russian Bear during 
the late war have in any way altered the 
march of Russian destiny. The war has 
simply called a temporary halt. Russia will 
continue to seek the sea and she will patiently 
bide her time for vengeance and the recovery 
of her lost prestige. A war with America 
would be her ‘opportunity. Does it seem 
probable that Japan is blind to this fact or 
that she would deliberately seek a quarrel 
with a distant and powerful foe while a nearer 
one, consumed with hatred and fierce resent- 
ment, is crouching at her very doors ? 





There is further to be considered the ill 
will of China and the discontent in Korea, 
both of which would present serious home 
problems in the event that Japan should have 
a foreign war on her hands. There is no end 
to the embarrassing situations which might 
be created for Japan, in her own immediate 
neighborhood, in case she were occupied with 
a foreign foe. No long-headed statesman- 
ship is required to see this. It should be 
perfectly patent to the veriest amateur in 
statescraft that, under present conditions, 
nothing short of a defensive struggle for 
national existence could justify an appeal to 
arms. In the meantime no adequate cause 
for war with America is in sight. The 
questions now pending between the two 
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governments, and those which have been 
under consideration during the past two years, 
are such as arise between all nations and 
readily yield to diplomatic adjustment on 
ierms compatible with the interests and honor 
of both parties. There never was any 
ground for war over the school question in 
San Francisco or the hoodlum assaults made 
there from time to time upon Japanese sub- 
jects. The whole business was magnified 
und distorted out of all proportion to the 
nerits involved. The blaze of war talk was 
not made in Japan. It was _ concocted 
abroad and made to fit her whether she would 
or no. All over the world a straw man was 
set up and the mischief-makers and_hair- 
brained alarmists proceeded to pelt the object 
of their own creation. Neither is there any 
eround for war talk over the immigration or 
lie labor questions. Witness the recent and 
voluntary action of his majesty’s government 
in absolutely prohibiting all further emigration 
to the United States. Japan is not going to 
try the experiment of forcing her laboring 
classes upon America whether they are wanted 
or not. Compared with other interests which 
he has in American good will, the location of 
a few coolies becomes a matter of small 
moment. There are other avenues for the 
spread. of her surplus population. She has 
\<orea, Manchuria, Formosa and the whole 
continent of South America open to her. 
[t is a mistake to suppose that she regards the 
going of her laborers to the United States as 
vitally essential to her interests. She is sorry 
if they are not welcomed there, but she has 
no thought of fighting to secure for them the 
privilege. Furthermore, she fully recognizes 
the broad principle that every nation is the 
sole judge in matters pertaining to immi- 
gration and its own cilizenship. She does 
not ask of America the renunciation of a 
sovereign right which she herself would not 
concede. She does, however, and rightly, 
contend that there should be no discrimi- 
nation—that her people should be put on a 
plane with the citizens and subjects of the 
most favored nation. Here is where the 
kernel of the whole question rests and there 
is no denying the fact that, under present 
conditions, it constitutes a knotty problem. 
{t is not, however, a hopeless one or one 
calling for the arbitration of war. It can and 
vill be settled in due time to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, and Japan has already 
brought to bear upon the problem a most 
commendable spirit of patience, wisdom and 
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good will. She recognizes the conditions in 
this country which hamper our wisest and 
best-intentioned statesmen in handling the 
question. She understands the exigencies 
of politics and party organization and com- 
prehends the sources of power in America. 
The recent insertion of a plank in the 
national platform of the great Democratic 
party, calling for Asiatic exclusion, causes 
her no surprise or special uneasiness. She 
estimates it at its true value as a_vote- 
catching expedient of the politicians, designed 
to serve the purposes of a campaign. She 
would not go to war about it, even if Mr. 
Bryan had been elected, but would pursue 
the dignified tenor of her way, protesting when 
protests are in order, demanding when de- 
mands are just, and confiding always in the 
fairness and sense of justice which, she believes, 
underlie American character. 

If it is necessary to advance further reasons 
why Japan is not seeking a war with the 
United States at present, a consideration of 
the trade relations between the two countries 
might bring some comfort to those who see 
nothing but belligerency in the attitude of 
Japan. 

The Island Empire is at present engaged 
in building up, not in tearing down. Her 
every energy is being devoted to the extension 
and development of trade, commerce and 
industry. The United States is one of her 
best customers. We buy her silk and rearly 
all of her tea. The balance of trade is largely 
in favor of Japan. She is making money out 
of us. Does it seem probable that she is 
anxious to throw away this trade for light and 
inadequate reasons? It would rather seem 
that a disposition exists to do the contrary. 
She is preparing at present for a great inter- 
national exposition in 1912, to which all the 
world is invited, and which has for its specific 
purpose the encouragement of trade. Special 
efforts will be made to interest the people of 
the United States and induce them to partici- 
pate. Already plans are under way for reduced 
ates of transportation and schemes for the com- 
fort, accommodation, amusement and interest 
of her guests. The American fleet has just 
had a welcoming reception in Japan which 
will be memorable in the cruise of that 
memorable expedition. On every side cor- 
diality, enthusiasm and good will are back of 
these movements. If war is in the hearts of 
the Japanese people they are past masters 
in dissimulation and their public and private 
utterances, their press, their government 
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and their actions are all a lie. ‘That construc- 
tion is preposterous and absurd. 

In his latest magazine article, reciting the 
dangers which threaten America from Japan, 
Congressman Hobson proceeds, with con- 
fidence, to outline the part which Great 
Britain would take, under the terms of her 
treaty of alliance, in assisting Japan to humili- 
ate the United States. With much develop- 
ment of detail he outlines the plan whereby 
the English and Japanese, acting through 
Canada, would precipitate themselves upon 
the defenseless Americans and wipe them off 
the map. The assumption of Mr. Hobson 
appears to be that England must come to the 
assistance of Japan under any and all circum- 
stances involving the latter in war. It is 
very probable that Japan would like to put a 
similar interpretation on the treaty, but it 
is hardly possible that she does so. Article 
II of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty for 
Alliance, concluded in August, 1905, reads 
as follows: 

“If by reason of unprovoked attack or 
aggressive action, wherever arising, on the 
part of any other power or powers, either 
contracting party should be involved in war 
in defense of its territorial rights or special 
interests mentioned in the preamble of this 
agreement, the other contracting party will 
at once come to the assistance of its ally, and 
will conduct the war in common, and make 
peace in mutual agreement with it.” 

From the foregoing it will be noted that the 
only circumstances under which I ngland 
must come to the assistance of Japan would 
be in case of unprovoked attack upon the terri- 
torial rights of Japan. Is it at all probable 
that the United States, without provocation 
is going to attack the territorial rights of 
Japan? Are the territorial rights of Japan 
attacked when a hoodlum in San Francisco 
throws a brick, or a Japanese child is excluded 
from the schools? Is England so anxious to 
go to war with the United States that she will 
see an unprovoked attack upon the territorial 
rights of Japan in any action of the California 
legislature affecting the status of Japanese 
in this state? Even in the event that Congress 
should pass an offensive exclusion act would 
that constitute an attack upon the territorial 
rights of Japan? 

The “special interests,” mentioned in the 
preamble of the treaty, relate first to the 
general peace of eastern Asia or India; second, 
to the preservation of the integrity and inde- 
pendence of China, and third, to fhe mainte- 
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nance of the special interests of the con- 
tracting parties in eastern Asia and India. 

In case any one of these special interests is 
attacked England must come to the aid of 
Japan; but can any one see what motive the 
United States might have in attacking these 
interests and thus bringing down upon her- 
self the combined wrath of England and 
Japan? 

Without counting upon the relations of 
blood and friendship which unite England 
to America and ignoring completely the 
gigantic material interests which hold them 
together, the alarmist who finds menace for 
the peace of the United States in the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty of alliance would certainly 
seem to be far afield. 

The foregoing, in barest outline, might be 
considered by the wildest alarmist as sufficient 
ground for rejecting the repeated assertion 
that Japan is looking for trouble. But when 
to these reasons for peace is added the assur- 
ance of good will and friendship which comes 
from personal contact with her people, not 
only does doubt vanish but the doubter, if he 
is impartial and sincere, finds himself disposed 
to be apologetic for having questioned the 
integrity and good faith of a chivalrous people. 

There is in Japan a genuine sentiment of 
friendship for the American people. It is 
shared by all classes alike and extends from 
the able statesmen who stand at the head 
of affairs down through all ranks to the very 
jinrikisha men and _ agricultural  coolies. 
Mingled with this is a feeling of gratitude and 
admiration. The memory of Commodore 
Perry is more than mere historic interest. 
It is a story to excite enthusiasms. Every 
school boy knows it and delights in recalling 
the incident as a turning point in the national 
destinies. From it the Japanese dates that 
remarkable series of events which has placed 
Nippon in the front rank of nations, astonish- 
ing the world and bringing glory and prestige 
to the land he loves. So, too, he sees and 
appreciates the friendship and good will of 
the American people as exemplified in the 
disinterested efforts of President Roosevelt 
to bring about the peace of Portsmouth. The 
popular and almost universal sympathy of 
the American people for Japan during the 
struggle with Russia has sunk deep into his 
heart. He knows how much it was worth 
and he is not ungrateful. The time has not 
yet come when he is willing to erase it all from 
his memory because local incidents arise now 
and then to create temporary friction. The 
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Japanese are intensely human notwithstanding 
the fact that they are, at times, difficult to 
understand. During the last spring and early 
autumn the writer made an extended trip 
through the empire, keeping constantly in 
mind the desire to learn the real sentiments 
and feelings of the Japanese people toward 
America. He talked with men in every 
station of life, from princes and statesmen 
down to school boys and jinrikisha men. 
Iie interviewed bankers, merchants and 
journalists. He sought the opinions of resi- 
dent foreigners and the consular represen- 
tatives of other nations. It was his good 
fortune to have exceptional opportunities for 
learning the real views of those men who, to- 
day, most vitally influence public opinion 
in Japan. Everywhere he was met with the 
same earnest response: War with America 
is unthinkable. No greater calamity could 
befall Japan. Such a conflict would be both 
foolish and_ illogical. 

But, it will be asked, if all this is true, why 
is Japan building so many war vessels and 
fortifications? Why is she spending such 
vast sums on the equipment and maintenance 
of her army’ No answer could be simpler: 
She is doing it for the same reason that Ger- 
many does it; for the same reason that England 
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and the United States do it. She believes 
with President Roosevelt, and every other 
sane man, that the best guaranty of peace is 
to be prepared for war. Her armament is 
intended to be defensive, not offensive. 
Circumstances have so placed her, moreover, 
that she has double need of this precaution 
if she is going to hold her place among the 
nations of the earth. Least of all the great 
nations to-day can she afford to take risks 
or to leave anything to chance. It is just 
as unfair to criticise her from this standpoint 
as to criticise her commercial methods. So 
long as she keeps the doors of Asia open to the 
trade of all nations, on an absolutely equal 
footing, it is her right to take advantage of 
every circumstance which favors the develop- 
ment of her own interests. She is close to the 
markets of Asia; she has an abundance of 
cheap labor. These are her good fortune. 
If she can manufacture goods and run steam- 
ships on the Pacific more cheaply than the 
Americans or the English can do, who is to 
tell her nay because the skins of her people 
are brown or her jealous rivals consider her 
“cocky”? Better reasons than these must 
be advanced for denying to the Japanese 
people the simple right of fair play, for this, 
and this only, is all they ask. 


PERADVENTURE 


Fragment from “The Isolate”’ 


By Jack CLINE 


Ye who sneer at the stunted stature of the conqueror of the Czar, 


Who smile at his back in converse and flinch from his face in war— 


Will he find ye the same in dullness, in apathy still the same, 


Or equally keen for the grapple and equally versed in the game ? 


Will he find ye bared for the battle or crowned in your bowers of ease, 


Should he cross the seas to wrestle for the scepter of those seas ? 





THE WHITE PATROL 


By Wiiu1am Rose Benet 


Guard! We will guard! Thus blazon we our testament. 
Lightnings of our vigilance are sweeping earth and sky, 
And we hold us to our word in the shadow of the sword 


When the White Patrol goes by! 


Ere the East with dawn was quickened, o’er the shiver of the sea, 
Ran the murmur of our coming and our audit yet to be— 

How the wake that gleamed behind us had engirdled oceans twain, 
Subtle hints or grim disasters bring the masters of the main. 


Guard! We will guard! So creep our slow leviathans. 

Reckon not our temper by a silence seeming weak; 

For the ends of all the earth they will listen—shame or worth— 
When the White Patrol shall speak! 


There were triremes, galleys, carvels for the masters of the foam— 
Lo, their Lord, the Master Mariner, hath called his navies home! 
Now the turret belches thunder and the grim black war-pups trail 
And the steam-pulsed, steel-ribbed terrors show the errors of the sail. 


Guard! We will guard—relentless round a continent— 
Mockers of the hurricane and masters of the deep. 
The grimly given pledge to the Pit’s storm-livid edge 


The White Patrol will keep. 


Mock not loudly at our guarding for a nation grows apace, 
And a man-grown, world-wise power smiles at boasters, face to face! 
Though a nation’s voice is quiet yet a nation’s voice is flame; 


Flame and smoke and thunder-message calm will presage from the same! 


Guard! We will guard! Thus chasten we hostility. 

Trim the balance justly, for we render like for like! 

Nought your courtesy may rue, but like lightning from the blue 
The White Patrol doth strike! 


Now we melt from far horizons in white quiet as we came, 
Now some badgered coastwise city cheers the rumor of our name. 
In the night the bragging voices and the menaces that ring, 


In the morn our ships stand waiting for the silent auditing. 


Guard! We will guard! Thus blazon we our testament. 
Lightnings of our vigilance are sweeping earth and sky, 
And we hold us to our word in the shadow of the sword 


When the White Patrol goes by! 
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PART II 





THE TRAIL TO MOON GATE 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALMENT: 


lodger by the name of Meads is found in his room, stabbed to death. 


At the Panamint House, in Sacramento, California, a 


There are bloody foot- 


prints which betray the fact that one of the murderer’s feet drags a little under his weight. 


Clarkson, also a lodger, and down on his luck, examining the garden walk for these 
a lump of gold-bearing turquoise matrix dropped between the boards. 
Indian 
On the lid of the murdered lodger’s trunk is 


amint House tells Clarkson of Choco, an 


Moon,” in the Panamint country. 


which the woman recognizes as relating to that region. 
Clarkson takes the lump he found in the garden, first to 


small particles of deep blue turquoise. 


a man who grubstakes him to a prospecting trip, and next to Cohenstein, a jeweler. 
weighs the stone as a matter of course, and remarks, 


coming any more?” 


PYNHE jeweler’s question was so much 
of a surprise to Clarkson that he did 
not for the moment connect it with 

his own affair, but asked blankly: 

“What young lady ?” 
“The young lady of the turquoises; is it 


that she is ill that she does not come 
any more?” Cohenstein began to count 


out the money and a horrid sickness seized 
on Clarkson. This was not the first of the 
turquoises that Cohenstein had seen; he had 
bought it of a young lady, and the only person 
Clarkson had associated with it up to this 
point was the murderer of John Meads. 

“No,” he said, confusedly, ‘I don’t know.” 

Cohenstein pushed the money over to him— 
it occurred to Clarkson that the jeweler looked 
at him rather oddly—‘‘She’s going out of 
town,” he finished. He thought he must 
get out of the place immediately before the 
man asked any more questions, and as soon 
as he had shut the door behind him he per- 
ceived his mistake. He should have ques- 
tioned Cohenstein and learned something 
more about the young lady. He was alarmed 
and confounded that anybody should know 
more of the turquoise than he, and began to 


traces finds 
The landlady of the Pan- 
who had talked of a lost mine, ‘‘The Blue 
pasted a map 
In the folds of the trunk’s lining are 
This man 


“and the young lady, is it that she is not 


have uneasy intimations of the construction 
that might be put upon his having in his 
possession what he was now convinced had 
belonged to the murdered man. He had 
not really meant to part with the matrix, only 
to ascertain its value, but Cohenstein had 
taken its sale as a matter of course. He 
thought he would go back and tell the man 
that he had changed his mind about it, and 
then realized that if Cohenstein’s suspicion 
had in any way been aroused, such a pro- 
ceeding could only confirm it. 

In his room at the Panamint House he 
looked at the sum Cohenstein had given him 
and was amazed at it. Also he discovered 
that he missed the turquoise. For the last 
week it had been a_ sort of talisman 
against discouragement and dread of de- 
feat. He had been eight months looking 
for a point of contact with the settled life 
of the towns, and just as he was about to ad- 
mit himself beaten the turquoise had seemed 
to lure him back to fortune and the life he 
loved. Because of it and the clue of the 
map, he had obtained a grub stake from 
Donahue, and without it the whole scheme 
began to look chimerical; not only that, 
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but unsafe. He had already worked out 
in his mind the probable manner in which 
the turquoise had come into his possession. 
Meads had had it and the map, but he wasnot 
the only one aware of its existence; to gain 
both of these the other man had visited 
Meads and left him stabbed to the heart. 
The murderer had an untrustworthy ankle 
which caused him to stumble going up a 
step. Stumbling he had let fall the specimen 
which Clarkson had found. The weak point 


in this was the assumption that the map. 


indicated the place where the turquoise 
was to be found. Mrs. Pettit had been posi- 
tive in her statement that two of the places 
marked on-the map had not been in existence 
for at least eighteen years. But the man 
had wanted the map badly enough to kill 
for it; presumably he had gone to the place 
marked on it and, if disturbed there, would 
not be unwilling tokillagain. Also, there was 
theyounglady. If she was notin alliance with 
the murderer, she must be in possession of the 
source of the amazing blue stones and would be 
slow to surrender it. Clarkson thought of the 
police and of Donahue, and what his duty might 
be in the matter, then his youth rose in him to the 
bait of adventure and, he said to himself, 
come what would, he would see this thing 
through. The only definite conclusion was 
that he ought to get out of town as quickly 
as possible. 

Two days later, when he booked a seat 
for himself in the north bound stage at 
Mojave, he found the only other passenger 
was a young lady. She was a very nice young 
lady and the stage driver seemed to know 
all about her. Clarkson heard him explain 
that he had not expected her for two or three 
days; the old man, he said, had told him to 
look out for her, and the young lady had 
answered that it was no matter, if her father 
was not at Coyote Holes to meet her she could 
take a saddle-horse and go on to meet him. 

The young lady had elected to sit in the 
seat outside with the driver because, as she 
explained very prettily to Clarkson, who 
had engaged that seat for himself, the motion 
of the coach inside made her ill. Clarkson 
grinned to himself as he_ reflected how 
he had been run out of Sacramento by a 
young lady and was now chivied out of his 
seat in the stage by another one. Clarkson 
did not know a great deal about young ladies 
or women of any sort; much of his life since 
he had grown up had been spent in the hills, 
or at least away from the towns, and he had 
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no sisters. This young woman was very 
trim as to her dress and had a capable air 
which led him to conclude somehow that 
she was a school teacher, perhaps because 
he could think of no other reason why an 
attractive young woman should be staging 
in this fearless fashion out across the Mojave 
desert. He heard the stage driver call her 
Miss Longey and sometimes Miss Clara, and 
if he had thought much about it he would 
have judged her about twenty-two, but to 
tell the truth Clarkson was thinking much 
more about his chances of finding something 
worth while at the place marked Moon Gate 
on the dead man’s map. 

As the stage swung out of Mojave very 
early in the morning, the air was full of the 
subtle essence of rejuvenation that warns 
of spring. Close by the road the sage looked 
dead and dry, but far across the mesa it had 
a tinge of green as if the season were abroad 
and awake but shy of man. 

The outposts of the Sierra showed a fresh, 
deep blue, but to the right, against the blank 
wall of the sky rose a yellow fog that moved 

along parallel ‘with the stage but much faster, 

spreading slowly higher. : “Tt looked like the 
moving murk of dust that follows the wake 
of a cattle train at the end of summer, but 
Clarkson knew it at this season for a sand- 
storm. 

It was to the electrical influence of the storm 
he attributed a certain restless conviction 
that the stage was not going fast enough and 
going very crazily by bumps and chucks. 
When they had been out about two hours, 
the stage stopped to allow the young lady 
to climb down and get inside. 

She explained, rather confusedly Clarkson 
thought, that the wind was blowing outside, 
which was not the case. A chill had struck 
into the morning, now and then the dust 
lifted from the open mesa in far between 
places and trailed a long banner slanting 
upward as if an invisible runner had spurned 
it with his foot, but there was as yet no wind. 

When they came to the Eighteen Mile 
House, where the first relay horses awaited 
them, he discovered that the stage driver 
had been drinking. This was so unusual, 
for the position was a responsible one, that 
Clarkson could not forbear speaking of it. 

“Was he annoying you?” he asked of Miss 
Longey. ‘Was that why you came inside ?” 

“Oh no, no,” she protested; “I’ve known 
Steve for years. He wouldn’t annoy me, 
not purposely, but he wasn’t quite himself 
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MARY 
He said he was sick. It was the water at 
Mojave.” 

Clarkson laughed. “I guess the water 
hasn’t hurt him.” But the girl was loyal, 
and he liked it in her. 

“Steve doesn’t drink,” she said, ‘He 
couldn’t keep his job if he did, and I’ve been 
over the road too many times with him.” 
Clarkson began to ask her about the road 
then, the stops and the trails that ran off 
from them desertward. She answered him 
fully and with an enthusiasm for which she 
faintly apologized. “It seems so good to 
me to get back to it,” she said. 

Clarkson would have liked to ask her a 
great deal about the country, but caution 
and a natural shyness prevented. They 
found another topic presently in the approach 
of the sandstorm. The yellow fog had come 
about on either side of them and rose rapidly 
to the zenith. Gusts of wind, full of sand, 
emptied into the coach and tore at the cur- 
tains. Clarkson made them fast, it grew 
dusk within though only a little past noon; 


the air smelt of earth and old leather. Miss 
Longey looked pale and ill; Clarkson gave 


her the whole of the back seat and made her 
as comfortable as he could with his roll of 
blankets. As the afternoon wore on the wind 
increased; it struck broadside on the coach 
and made it lean; once it seemed the driver 
had turned it out of the road, and held it 
head on against the blast, otherwise it must 
have gone over. ‘They made little progress, 
and when Clarkson looked out to see how 
the land lay the whole world was hidden in 
ablinding swirlofdust. Miss Longey told him 
that though the stress of the storm would prob- 
ably alter at the going down or the rising of the 
sun, it was possible for it to blow three days. 

‘The unevenness of their passage increased, 
they seemed to go over a great many bumps 
and hillocks, now they heard distinctly the 
crashing of brush under the wheels. 

“It is my belief,” said Clarkson, “that 
we are off the road.” At that the stage 
lurched forward drunkenly and came to a 
dead stop. Clarkson got out to investigate; 
he wished Miss Longey to keep out of the 
wind, but she was out beside him before he 
could say the word. They were as he sur- 
mised, quite away from any sign of wheel 
tracks but their own. 

The driver was down at his horses’ heads. 
Evidently aware of his predicament he had 
endeavored to turn them back into the road 
and gotten entangled in the creosote scrub. 
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The air was so thick with flying sand that 
they could with difficulty make him out, strug- 
gling to loosen the lead horses from their 
harness chains. 

“You darn fool!” said Clarkson, ‘‘what’s 
the matter with you ?” 

He would have said more, and more point- 
edly, if Miss Longey had not been so close 
behind him. The driver muttered something 
about going back to Mojave, he rambled on 
incoherently as he unhooked the chains and 
let them fall. Clarkson snatched them up 
again with an exclamation; the man staggered 
back feebly from his restraining hand and 
crumpled down in the sand. 

Clarkson looked up at the girl, who leaned 
weakly against the wheel horses and laughed. 

“Poor Steve!” she said. 

“Nice mess he’s got us into,” fumed Clark- 
son, “who’s going to get us out of it i 

“You,” said fhe girl; she seemed quite 
confident of it and evidently thought it a lark. 

“We're lost,” declared he. 

“Well, then, you must just find us. We can 
go back on our tracks I suppose.’’ Clarkson 
hooked up the team again, the sand was in 
his eyes and stung the skin of his face, but 
if the girl took it so well he could not be out- 
done by her. 

“What shall we do with Steve ?” he asked. 
The driver lay supinely on the sand breathing 
heavily. 

“Poor Steve,” said the girl again, “he 
really does look sick, v : know. We can’t 
leave him here, though { suppose he deserves 
it. Let’s put him inside.” 

But Steve, aroused to a consciousness of 
his position, objected to going inside. He 
protested that he had the responsibility of 
the United States mail and attempted to 
climb to the driver’s seat again, and Clarkson 
was all but convinced of the necessity of 
knocking him on the head when Steve sud- 
denly went limp again and _ lost himself. 
Between them, Clarkson and the girl got 
the driver doubled up on the back seat inside. 
Miss Longey laughed all the time, but Clark- 
son was not sure it was not half to hide the 
shivering of a chill. Outside the wind tore 
at them furiously and the sand gritted between 
their teeth. Inside they could hear Steve’s 
maudlin raving. 

“You can’t sit in there,” Clarkson declared. 

“Besides,” said Miss .Longey, “I have to 
sit outside and show you the way.” 

Clarkson had a double blanket in his kit; 
he drew it out and began to wrap the girl in 
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it after a fashion that he had learned from an 
Indian in Arizona. She stood quite still and 
let him have his way with her. He had never 
been so close to a girl before and wondered 
at himself for being so little abashed at it. 
Once the wind caught the loose end of the 
blanket and wrapped them both in it for an 
instant of bewilderment, and it seemed to 
Clarkson. of sudden, inexplicable warmth. 

Miss Longey was very pale but she laughed 
as they climbed to the high seat, and laughed 
again because her feet did not reach the boot. 
Clarkson drew out the mail bags for her feet 
and buckled the strap about her. 

“What makes you so sure,” he asked as 
he took the lines, “that I can drive four 
horses ?” 

“T am not sure you ever have,” she declared, 
“but I’m sure you could do anything if 
you thought you had to.” . 

It seemed to Clarkson a remarkable piece 
of discernment for her to have discovered 
this salient point in his character so readily. 
Certainly he could do anything that came 
along, from discovering a turquoise mine to 
protecting a nice girl in a storm. 

They felt their way back along their tracks 
and struck into the road again; the wind was 
too great to admit of conversation, but he 
was pleasantly conscious of the girl’s near- 
ness as he drove. 

About the hour which should have been 
sunset, the murk deepened to night. He 
could hear the girl laugh now and then when 
the steady push of the wind seemed about 
to unseat them, and she would throw him 
an encouraging word or two. After a time, 
when the storm was so dark and thick the 
lantern under the boot served only to show 
the wheeler’s flanks, he felt the girl swaying 
with sleep, and managed to prop her with 
his shoulder; the contact kept him warm and 
awake through the dragging hours. Long 
after their proper time, the horses stopped 
of their own accord, and he made out, a 
little to the right, the gleam of the station 
light at Red Rock. 

Steve was sunk in a stupor from which he 
was scarcely to be roused by being dragged 
into the house; his face, sunken and blue, bore 
out the station-master’s conclusion that he 
had had “some kind of dope” at Mojave. 

Steve was a good steady boy, said the 
station-master, and Clarkson was willing to 
grant it; in fact he was feeling grateful to Steve. 

“You'll have to get on to Coyote Holes 
just as you are,” the man told him. “This 
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is a mail station, and besides I couldn’t 
leave the horses. You'll pick up the other 
driver there, and if you get into any difficulties 
with the team Miss Longey can help you out.” 
Clarkson was perfectly sure of it. 

An hour later when they came up out of 
the gorge of Red Rock on to the high mesa, 
the wind had fallen off somewhat, and an 
intimation of dawn was in the air. 

“The storm will be quite gone when the 
sun rises,” said the girl; “it is often so.” 
The darkness cleared slowly to the deep 
electric blue of desert dawnings; there seemed 
to be no other people in the world except 
those two, and no need of any. They talked, 
and Miss Longey told him that she lived over 
“beyond Panamint” on a cattle ranch and 
that she knew every water hole between 
Indian Wells and Death Valley. Clarkson 
asked her if she had ever heard of a place 
called Moon Gate. 

“Moon Gate,” repeated the girl, “what 
an extraordinary name; is it a spring or a 
cafion or what ?” 

Clarkson did not know, he had*only seen 
it on a map. 

“T didn’t know there was any map of this 
country that gave all the little places like that.”’ 

“The man made it himself,’ Clarkson 
told her, “it was a very old map; Moon Gate 
was one of the camps, maybe, which never 
came to anything.” He began to talk at once 
of the old days at Panamint to draw her away 
from what he felt was an indiscretion on his 
part. The morning widened and let in the 
vast expanse of Indian Wells; beyond, north- 
ward, lay the blue masses of Coso and 
Panamint; the wind was down and the sun 
was up. Clarkson’s spirits freshened with 
the day. 

“Over there,” he said, pointing with his 
whip. “Over there is my fortune.” 

“It must be nice to have a fortune all 
waiting for you.” 

“Oh,” he laughed a little shamefacedly, 
“I have to find it yet.” He thought Miss 
Longey looked at him a little oddly; he was 
not sure if she was making fun of him or 
pitying him for being a fool. 

“T wish you luck,” she said. 

She stood up then and searched the plain 
eastward under her hand, for the light was 
level and bewildering; Clarkson steadied 
the four not to disturb her, though in truth 
she seemed not to need it, but stood poised 
and lightly swaying with the motion of the 
coach; vagrant morning airs fluttered her 
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skirts and whipped out soft, long strands 
of hair. 

“There’s father,” she announced. Valley- 
ward a moving blur of dust was discernible 
under the morning glare. 

She explained that her father was to have 
met her at Mojave, but she had arrived two 
days earlier than was expected. 

Aroused suddenly to the certainty that 
hey must part company in an hour, Clarkson 
liscovered in himself a great unwillingness. 

“T shall be somewhere about in your country 
efore long, he ventured, “I wonder if I'll 
ome across you.” 

The suggestion seemed to cause the girl 
some difficulty. 

“My father doesn’t like having strangers 
about,” she said. “It scares the cattle from 
he springs.” 

“T’ll risk your father,” declared Clarkson 
boldly. “It’s you I’m wondering about.” 
But Miss Longey continued to look anxious, 
and kept the talk on other things; he was 
iot sure at the last that she did net contrive 
to avoid a pointed goodby and any occasion to 
renew his suggestion of visiting her. 

He felt himself vaguely cheered by finding 
not the slightest resemblance between Miss 
Longey and her father, a tall old man, gaunt 
as a coyote, with a great deal of black beard 
and long, hoary brows. Under the brows 
the pale streak of his dropped eyelids in a 
face burned black by the sun, and a quick 
habit of turning his head, gave him the 
staring look of an owl, which was heightened 
by his impassivity. If he was surprised 
to find his daughter here instead of at Mojave 
where he had looked to find her, if he was 
moved by her coming, he gave no evidence 

of it. He took her away in a buckboard, 
low and loosely harnessed to a pair of mules, 
down the dim valley, with not a word more 
than the business required. 

“What can a man find,” asked Clarkson 
of Steve’s successor, as he watched the buck- 
hoard’s disappearing dust, “‘to keep him all 
his life in a place like this ?” 

“Cattle,” said the driver, ‘‘an’ a little 
prospect, and maybe a good reason for living 
nowhere else. Longey’s plumb locoed, but 
I’ve heard say—I never see her myself, but 
I’ve heard say, Mrs. Longey was a real lady. 
Anyway she had the girls educated plumb up. 
Sent ’em down below when they was so 
high and kept ’em there. She died about 
a year back and Clara ain’t been home since. 
Lizzie she’s married to somebody down below. 
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“Down below” in the hill parlance means any- 
where from Stockton to the bay, as Clarkson 
very well knew, so that he was under no uneas- 
iness concerning the place of Miss Longey’s 
education. 

“Miss Clara, she’s a mighty nice person,” 
the driver volunteered. “Takes after her 
mother likely; but Longey he’s a regular 
old rip. If he ain’t killed his man in his 
time, I miss my guess.” 

The driver was not very clear in his mind 
as to where the Longeys lived, except that 
it was somewhere around Panamint, and 
opined that it was “a hell of a country.” 
It looked fair and alluring now in the morning 
dimness, and Clarkson thought that Miss 
Longey’s being there was somehow an auspi- 
cious circumstance for his going into it, and 
that reminded him of the other young lady, 
the one whom Cohenstein had designated 
“the young lady of the turquoises,” and 
who was associated in his mind with the 
murder at the Panamint House. He had 
to pull himself up sharply to remember that 
he had mixed himself up in an affair that 
might lead to his lying under an ugly suspicion. 
The air was mild and inspiriting, blue and 
yellow blossoms spread over all the loose 
sandy plain; impossible to think of crime or 
accomplices! Clarkson felt a deep-seated 
conviction that something very pleasant 
was going to happen to him. 

At Keeler, which he had selected as the 
base of his expedition, Clarkson selected two 
pack burros and a guide. He meant to go 
straight to the point marked Cow Springs, 
disregarding the map up to that point in favor 
of any newer trail, and from there strike an 
angle across Panamint valley to the place 
on the map which was marked, “Springs 
here,” from there the red line led along the 
foot of the range to Moon Gate. He found, 
as he had surmised, that Cow Springs was 
a well-known water hole and the point of 
departure for so many prospecting parties 
that his selection of it excited no comment; 
in reaching it he experienced no difficulties 
but the usual incidents of the district, and 
the further annoyance of getting rid of his 
guide. This man, called Mac, and some- 
times old Mac, was one of the feckless hill- 
dwellers whose knowledge of the open country 
is inexaustible but seems never to have been 
of any use to themselves. Mac had never 
had any luck of his own, but he believed in 
himself as a harbinger of luck in other people. 
Clarkson had been utterly non-committal 
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as to his purposes, but perhaps because of 
this, perhaps because a man consumed with 
a secret determination, brooding upon it 
all day long, cannot travel days in the company 
of another man without that purpose eating 
through the outward wall of manner, Old 
Mac entertained the conviction that his 
employer was working upon something more 
definite than a hunch. 

“You don’t want to go sasheying round 
Panamint valley all by your lonesome,” he 
insisted, with the notion, Clarkson thought, 
of emphasizing the need of his services. 
“Death valley ain’t a patch on what it’ll do 
to you. Ever seen little turkeys curl up their 
toes and die when the sun strikes em. That’s 
what it will do to you if you don’t know your 
way about in it. Corpses and corpses,” he 
concluded solemnly, “have been found there 
with water in their canteens and grub in their 
packs.” But the more he insisted the more 
anxious Clarkson was to get rid of him. 

So fearful was he that the man might return 
to the spring and spy upon his tracks, that 
he put off caching his supplies until Mac was 
several hours on his way back to town, and 
the delay proved an important one. 

“Maybe Farley from the Mohawk will pick 
you up if you get into trouble in Panamint,” 
the old man advised him, and added as a 
parting warning, “but look out that old Tom 
Longey doesn’t get you. He ain’t fond of 
strangers in his country.” 

Once the man was away, Clarkson dug a 
hole for the caching of his outfit, hobbled one 
of his burros, and with a week’s rations on the 
other one, set out by the red line for the 
opposite side of Panamint valley. He be- 
thought himself, prudently, to take a plentiful 
supply of water, for it was twenty years since 
John Meads had written, “Springs here,” and 
there was no security as to what he should find. 

Looked at on the map, the process of 
mountain forming in the district east of the 
Sierra is childishly simple. Fold on fold 
the raw country rock heaves up in nearly 
parallel ranges, divided by long, narrow, 
riverless valleys, but near at hand it has the 
effect of overwhelming confusion, all of a 
brownness of ocher stain, and blackness of 
lava flows, no clothing of distinctive verdure, 
nor lakes nor towns nor fertile places to 
punctuate its huge monotony. Clarkson had 
made a copy of the map in Meads’ trunk and 
had thought, in his room in Sacramento, that 
it was a particularly careful and detailed one, 
but on the ground he found it full of amazing 


gaps and inaccuracies. Where the red line 
went in a single dash over a place marked 
Black Rock, he found himself scrambling half 
a day over the cracks and ridges of a lava 
flow, setting his course continually by such 
instruments as he had; and when he had come 
to a point named Cinder Cone, he could not 
tell for the life of him which one of a dozen 
such he should choose. He was assured 
somewhat by finding from time to time shallow 
traces of an old foot trail going in his general 
direction; where the map indicated an Indian 
campody, he found not so much as two willow 
withs twisted together where the huts had been, 
but he found kitchen middens and charcoal 
mixed with the sand. 

From this point the red line left the hills and 
struck across the open country, making an 
angle to the place of springs. The hills 
opposite looked shadowy and blue, there was 
not a gap nor crest conspicuous in their flowing 
outlines to serve as a landmark, but on the 
same side where he now was Clarkson could 
see farther down, like a nobby blue finger 
pointing the way, the long spur of the range 
marked Mohawk, and on the opposite side 
the word “Dyke.” The red line ran midway 
of the valley between these two. As there 
could have been no other purpose in putting 
Mohawk on the map, Clarkson judged it must 
be one of the guidonsof his trail, and reckoned 
that when he came opposite it he should then 
be able to see some promontory on the 
opposite shore of the valley which he should 
know as the dyke indicated; south of that 
some dozen miles were the springs. Setting 
his course by the compass to the angle indi- 
cated, which he had found fairly correct, he 
began to traverse the valley. 

The spring season was well advanced here, 
the loose shifty granite soil was packed with 
bloom, the pale bells of the creosote hung half 
shaken from the boughs. There were a few 
cattle grazing on the scant low herbage and 
buzzards hanging high up under a clear sky. 
All the earth and the heaven were the color of 
turquoise and gold. The sand was shifty 
under foot, and as he walked, Clarkson felt 
himself slightly dizzied by the glare of the sun; 
in spite of the high, wide space above him and 
the unpeopled hills, he began to notice that 
he breathed with some difficulty as though 
there were not air enough. 

His clothes irked him and he thought it 
would have been better if the sun were really 
hot as he had known it sometimes in Arizona, 
for if he had been warm enough to perspire 
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he would have been much more comfortable. 
Hie had been going on this way toward the end 
of the morning, sighting occasionally the dark 
oint of Mohawk thrust into the fawn-tinted 
valley, or scanning the opposite range for some 
rregularity that should prove his position, 
ut for the most part looking down and turning 
over in his mind what might have happened 
io the men who went first on this quest, and 
hy they were not successful in it, for success- 
il they could not have been since the pos- 
ssion of the clue was still a matter for killing, 
when suddenly his attention was caught by 
e track of a human foot. It ran across his 
ick, in a curve tangent to it, shapeless as his 
own in the loose sand, but quite plainly human. 
tie had an odd fancy for a moment that it 
might have been the very track of Meads and 
his party, lying undisturbed all these years, 
, he had heard such traces do in these shut-in 
valleys where no rain ever falls and no wind 
er blows. 
Then he saw that this was absurd, since it 
‘ight so easily be the trail of an Indian or any 
,ance prospector like himself, or—his heart 
utched at the thought—somebody on the 
way to the treasure of turquoise and gold. - 
Clarkson was in that state of mind of a man 
n the trail of a good prospect where he 
imagines the whole world bent on the same 
business and, though it may have lain un- 
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touched for a thousand years, under the 
apprehension that it is going to be picked up 
the next moment. He turned out of his own 
trail to follow the way the track led, and found 
it to go somewhat aimlessly and to cross itself 
more than once. He discovered also that 
it came from the place where he was bound, 
and seemed not to know the way very well; 
from some slight indications he judged it to 
have been very recent, the stalks of the little 
blue lupines with which the valley was filled 
had been broken by it and not wholly withered. 
In one place it crossed the smooth, hard bed 
of one of those vanished pools of waste waters 
called a dry lake. Here, in the white alkaline 
surface, the print was plain, that of a man of 
about his own size and weight—and something 
more. He ‘stooped suddenly and examined 
it, ran on, scanning each successive track; at 
the edge of the dry bed he stooped again, stood 
up and cast a hurried glance around the wide 
horizon. Nothing moved in it but the buz- 
zards swinging low and slowly in the glaring 
noon. 

Clarkson looked back at the sand again and 
wet his lips. The track was so recent that 
if it had not been for the delay at Cow Springs 
caused by Old Mac’s obstinacy he must have 
inevitably come upon the man who made it, 
and it was the track of a right foot turned a 
little to one side and dragging. 
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A TALE OF THE GULF BUCCANEERS 


By Maraueritre Tracy 





ee ID you _ ever 

come up .a 

ship’s gang- 
way feeling a presen- 
timent that you 
would find an old 
friend among the 
passengers — some 
one you had not seen 
for years ? I had 
that feeling when I 
boarded the Momus, 
on my first trip to 
New Orleans. 

I am _comnected 
with the Smithsonian 
Institution at Wash- 
ington, and, while my 
work has been chiefly 
the excavating of 
ruins, I have always taken a great interest in 
the relics of prehistoric peoples, and in the 
ethnology of North America. Iwas starting to 
New Orleans, having dedicated my annual 
vacation to examining a collection which the 
museum, through my influence, had been 
anxious to purchase for years. Thedeath of the 
collector had put the collection on the market, 
and I was anxiousto secure it before it became 
the nestegg of some new millionaire university. 

A good deal of sentiment was involved in 
the matter. Herndon, the collector, had been 
my roommate at college, and while his law 
practice had carried him out of my field, he 
had never lost touch with his early enthusiasm 
for relics, and had made yearly additions to 
his collection. He had lived and died in New 
Orleans. His treasures were stored in- his 
home in Pointe du Chene. I make this ex- 
planation of my errand because I had not been 
twenty minutes on deck, we were not out of the 
Dedney channel, when I met Herndon’s sister. 

I did not know her at first and she did not 
know me. She had been a child when I met 
her at the university finals, and then I only 
saw her a minute. When Bronce died she 
wrote me, asking advice about the collection. 
A desultory correspondence followed, and now 














at the end of two years I was able to bring her 
a definite offer. ‘The last letter I had written 
her, about two months before, had elicited a 
very temporizing reply. 

I am not one of those who see resemblances, 
but something attracted me to her instantly, 
and I tried to recall where I had seen her 
before. So I suppose it was some illusive 
gesture, or poise of the head, that had been 
characteristic of the brother which I recog- 
nized without being able to place it. She was 
unfolding the legs of a reluctant steamer chair, 
and I took it from her, kicked it gently into 
submission and placed it where it would be 
sheltered from the wind during the entire 
afternoon. As this favorable location would 
soon be in much demand, I providently hunted 
up my own chair and brought it beside hers. 
Then I pulled the current bulletin of the 
ethnological department from my pocket and 
settled down. 

So far she had simply said “thank you,” in 
a voice which I confess set one a-quiver with 
pleasurable emotions; it was so musical, so 
mellow, so caressing of each word. Allowing 
for the difference in education, it was like the 
voice of the women of Martinique. But 
where had I heard a voice like it and yet unlike 
it? Certainly not in St. Pierre. The asso- 
ciation was of a still longer past. I have 
traveled so much that many slight bonds of 
memory are linked on the devious chain of 
my journeys by land and sea. From time to 
time I meet old fellow travelers. But some- 
how I knew that this face belonged to the 
memories of my early youth, and as much as 
I could without rudeness I scanned her face 
as she watched the green headland slipping 
by, and the busy adjustment of the passengers 
about us. 

What most interested me, though, was her 
eyes. ‘They had met mine with such friendly 
unembarrassed candor as she thanked me. 
If you will think a minute you will recall how 
few people meet your eyes frankly when your 
glances happen to meet in a street car, or 
even in saying goodbye, or—and this is even 
more curious—in saying thank you. 
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She looked very young to have so much 
poise, and I attributed it to a great deal of 
care on the part of somebody in bringing her 
up, or to an inheritance of great intelligence, 
aided by a good deal of precocious contact 
with the world. She certainly looked too 
young to be traveling alone. I learned after- 
ward that she had just turned seventeen. 
But alone she indubitably was, if you can call 
t traveling alone to have an entire ship’s 
company jealously looking after you. 

At last she discovered me watching her, 
and smiled. 

Heavens, how I remembered! It was 
Brone’s smile—droll, inquisitive, infectious. 
{nd yet, dolt that I was, I did not place her. 

“You are Mr. Robert Burns?” she sug- 
gested. “I’ve been hoping you would remem- 
ber me; you have been trying so hard. Now, 
{ can remember you perfectly.” 

“Then put me out of this intolerable 
suspense.” 

“If you had consulted your passenger list—” 

“T haven’t one. I came aboard along with 
the ship’s papers and the last dog—sea-dog, 
of course—that came over the plank before it 
was hauled in.” 

“Mr. North will feel complimented,” she 
said. ‘“‘Here he is now. Mr. North, won’t 
you please introduce this gentleman ?” : 

The purser, with a worried look of the man 
who must seat fifty people at a captain’s table 
with only seats for twenty, stopped short in 
his tracks and stared at me. 

“Who are you, sir?” 

“‘He’s Mr. Burns,” she said for me. ‘‘Mr. 
Robert Burns, but no poet.” 

The purser looked puzzled. He glanced 
from one of us to the other. “Pleased to 
meet you,” he said, acknowledging the intro- 
duction for which he had himself been asked. 
“Have you found your seat at the table ?” 

“Put him next me if you can,” said the 
tormentor, and the bewildered purser hurried 
away, promising to make a note of it. 

This incident is set down to show how 
Eleanor Herndon teased people whom she 
took into her friendship. No motive was too 
trifling—indeed, the more trifling the better, 
for her maliciousness had no malice under- 
neath. In the end I got me a passenger list 
and learned her name for myself. 

It so happened that as I turned from the 
purser’s office I found the passageway blocked 
for a moment by a steward carrying two 
unusually heavy portmanteaux. I noticed 
it because we were well down the bay and the 
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passengers and their luggage had been some- 
time severally bestowed. I gathered that 
someone was changing his room—a thing one 
doesn’t often see done. 

Ahead of the steward I glanced at the 
traveler himself, as he stood waiting at the 
door of a private suite. He was a slender 
gentlemen, very boyish-looking, and wearing 
upon his face the fatigue of recent desperate 
illness. Our eyes met a moment and I was 
impressed with the idea that young as he was 
he had seen great trouble. 

Thus, within half an hour of each other, 
the two people who were to change the whole 
course of my life came into it, and apparently 
in the most accidental way in the world. 


II 


“First of all, Mr. Burns,” said Eleanor 
Herndon, “I want to tell you frankly that I 
have been to New York to see the Natural 
History Museum director about buying 
Bronc’s collection.” 

Here was spirit, certainly. I was a little 
taken aback, for we had been talking of 
Brone’s student days, and his passion for 
collecting, which had begun with arrowheads 
and much delving for legendary Spanish 
treasure—said to be buried on his father’s 
place—which had developed into a trained 
ethnologist’s life recreation. 

I answered her with a light reproach. 

“T made you the first offer,” I said. 

“I know,” she admitted ruefully, “and I 
feel mean about it. But I need the money; 
I can’t afford to consider sentiment.” 

It hurt me that a girl of her youth should 
be facing such hard facts of life. Bronc’s 
illness had doubtless been the school in which 
she had learned to be practical. From 
Saranac Lake to El Paso she had taken him, 
and then home, without hope. I learned 
that her deep friendship for the officers of the 
ship had sprung from the great kindness 
shown her on her first journey with him. 

“Now, I’ve hurt you,” she said, swiftly 
intuitive. “I always wound the people I like.”’ 

“T’'ll take it at that,” I said; “as an expres- 
sion of high personal regard.” 

She settled it that Ishould go straight out to 
Pointe du Chene with her, and stay at her home 
while I examined the collection at my leisure. 

“T think I could find my way to your home, 
alone, just from Bronc’s description of the 
road,” I said. 

She gave me a long, curiously sad look. 
Then she glanced away and I saw with 
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astonishment a vivid color overspread her 
face. Somehow, it looked pitifully like the 
flush of tears. When she looked at me again, 
however, she was smiling. 

“Tell me how you would find your way to 
my home,” she said. 

So I told her, remembering each detail. 
When I had finished she nodded. 

“You have a better memory for directions 
than for faces,” she said, but if you followed 
the directions Brone gave you you would find 
yourself upon the front doorstep of a house 
where, as a friend of ours, you would be 
mighty unwelcome.” 

“How is that ?” I asked. 

“Mr. Holbrook White owns the place you 
have reference to. We do not live there any 
more.” 

“Owns Brone’s home? Your home ?” 

She certainly had not allowed herself any 
indulgence of sentiment if she had already 
sold the home Bronc loved so in his boyhood. 

“Brone’s home—my home,” she repeated 
patiently. 

“You have sold the place, then ?” 

“No. It was stolen from us, in Bronc’s 
last year at college—only we didn’t know it.” 

Her voice trembled with grief and bitterness 
as if the wrong was a fresh and recent one. 

“T don’t understand,” I said. ‘“‘How could 
anyone steal your home ?” 

“My mother mortgaged it,” she said, “in 
Bronc’s last year at college. At least she 
supposed she mortgaged it, for she knew 
nothing of business and simply signed the 
papers Julian White told her to. But the 
mortgages were deeds of sale. That was 
Holbrook White’s father. That’s how he 
got rich before he went to New York to get 
richer, and to leave it all to his son. He wasa 
widower. He had no one to provide for but 
that one boy. He left him a hideous fortune, 
and a name tarnished by the foulest acts of 
criminal rapacity.” 

“Holbrook White,” I murmured. 
have I seen that name before ?” 

“In your passenger list, perhaps,” she 
answered, with a fleeting smile like the rift 
in a thundercloud. The cloud settled again 
instantly. 

“He is on board this boat,” she said. 
“Heaven grant that we don’t come together.” 


“Where 


III 


Twilight gave piace to night, as a group 
of us stood on deck, talking as men do who 
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have no common interest save that of passing 
the time. 

The captain had been moving sociably 
among us, weaving into the talk the experience 
of this one and that one, so that, without our 
being conscious of it, we were extending the 
circle of shipboard acquaintance. I am not 
a good mixer, though the friction of much 
travel has rubbed off some of my self-pro- 
tectiveness, and I appreciated the subtle 
adroitness with which the captain had drawn 
me into the group. 

The stars began to show, thickly clustered 
in their mystic constellations. ‘The traveling 
airs of the sky swept the black surface of the 
ocean—a calm night. I was acutely con- 
scious that on this our first evening at sea 
Eleanor Herndon had elected to have another 
man amuse her—a New Orleans friend. The 
ship’s bell had struck nine-thirty, and I could 
still see their dim figures far forward, where 
the bridge light fell on the bows of the ship. 
I was thinking that at her age she should 
have some older woman chaperoning her and 
sending her to bed. 

With these reflections preoccupying me, 
it is not strange that I missed the earlier part 
of the conversation. 

“You’ve followed the sea, Mr. Burns,” 
said the captain. “Don’t you agree with me 
that it’s all foolishness ?” 

Thus directly addressed I executed a mental 
reconnoissance. 

“Undoubtedly,” I agreed, “but most of us 
have our livings to make, and we can’t all 
choose.” 

“We were talking of sunken treasure,” 
explained the captain, while he joined in the 
amusement I had innocently created. “Mr. 
Gregory here is from the West Indies. He 
has been telling us about a Jamaican syndi- 
cate formed to hunt for a Spanish galleon 
sunk off the coast there. Who was leader of 
the expedition, did you say ?” 

“A man named Blake,” said Mr. Gregory. 
“He is the son of Sir Henry Arthur Blake, 
who was governor of Jamaica from 1889 to 
1897.” 

“T read about that,” I said. “I wrote to 
him from the Smithsonian, because if they 
found any coins I wanted specimens for our 
Hispano-American relic collection. 

“Then you do believe in treasure hunting,” 
said a man from Texas. “If you ever go 
out to Sonora, Mexico, I'll show you some of 
the most curious prehistoric relics, in a mine 
I opened—” 
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Now I have a strong prejudice to being 
ought a treasure hunter, and I interrupted 
iim to make my position perfectly clear. I 
snow all about Sonora. 

‘Didn’t an expedition of Harvard students 

down to Jamaica after that galleon ?” 
mtinued the captain. 

“Yes, but the syndicate was ahead of them. 
had already located the wreck, which had 
‘course broken up long ago, and the syndi- 
‘e found little or nothing.” 

“Maybe they found nothing,” said the 
xan. “Then again maybe they found, 
nd said nothing. ‘There’s a great difference. 
m a ranchman, now; but I was a gold hunter 

‘e, and I believe in buried treasure, and I 

elieve in it good and strong.” 
\s he stood six feet three and weighed a 
id bit over two hundred, he was a man 
vho could put forward pretty nearly any rash 
itiment without prejudice to himself. 

“Well,” said the captain, “I’m free to 
amit that it’s a department of sea-farming 
hat I’m willing to let alone. But you get a 
mantic Englishman, and let him hold down 
zovernment job in those latitudes for a few 
years and he’s pretty sure to get his head filled 
ith legendary galleons and _ buccaneers. 
‘hen they can raise the money they hire an 
(fit from Chapman’s and have it sent over 
from Florida, and work awhile at getting up 
iot of old rubbish buried in sargasso weed. 
Then a hurricane comes along and puts a 
stop to the proceedings. I’ve sailed the sea 
for thirty years and I’ve not come up with 
any successful treasure seekers yet. The 
pirates I’ve been acquainted with never buried 
their treasure. They spentitall. They'd have 
spent a pretty sight more if they had got it.” 

Four bells rang the ship’s clock. 

Eleanor Herndon had left the deck, so I 
also went below. And I had a funny dream. 
I dreamed that Eleanor and I were digging 
for Brone’s collection by the light of a swinging 
lantern, while someone, who was neither Mr. 
Gregory nor the captain, followed us sinisterly, 
mo matter how much we tried to evade him. 
Dawn found me in this unending and fearful 
suspense, and I discovered that the ship’s 
course was running across a heavy swell, 
and the roll of the vessel had lodged me 
athwart my berth. 
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IV 


“Every evening when I come down to 
dinner,” said the captain, “I see new faces. 
Have you ever noticed that man before ?” 
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I turned in the direction in which he was 
looking, and saw the profile and the slender 
figure of the passenger who had come on 
looking so ill; the one I had met changing his 
quarters on the first day out. He rose while 
we were watching him, and stood for a 
moment, his hand against a stanchion, his eyes 
fixed on Eleanor, for she was coming down 
the broad stairway. She made such a charm- 
ing picture as she descended without haste, 
her slender figure dressed in the black which 
she had worn for her brother too long, that I 
could not wonder that the young fellow made 
no motion but stood there, waiting until she 
had_ passed. 

I explained to the captain how I had seen 
him first. “He looks much better,” I added. 

“Oh,” said the captain. ‘Then he’s Mr. 
Holbrook White. I’ve been meaning to go 
in to see him, but Miss Chapman—our head 
stewardess, who is a trained nurse—always 
said he was asleep, and when he has been 
awake I guess I’ve been on duty.” 

“Holbrook White?” I echoed. “Is that 
young fellow really Holbrook White ?” 

“You've heard the story, then. Or perhaps 
you read it in the New York papers,” said the 
captain. “His father left him a big fortune, 
and the boy’s just come of age. He went 
into Wall Street, and in the recent panic he 
lost it all. Even his personal bank account 
is tied up in the failure of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company, and he may not be able to 
touch a cent of it for five years. Do you 
wonder he is on his way south to recover 
from a physical collapse ?” 

“Who’s on his way south to recover from a 
physical collapse ?” asked Eleanor, as she 
took her seat beside the captain. 

The captain repeated the story. When he 
had finished, I looked for a sign of relenting, 
of pity, from her. But the account of his 
troubles left her absolutely cold. 

“He is paying,” she said deliberately, “for 
what his father was.” 

“What was his father ?” asked the captain. 

“In the south,” said Eleanor, “he was 
what we-all down there call a thief.” 

I thought a good deal about Holbrook 
White in the days that followed, as I saw his 
languid figure pace the deck, or passed him 
where he lay with closed eyes in his deck 
chair. He was the modern pirate, I reflected 
musingly. As the captain had said, he did 
not hoard his treasure: he had spent it all, or 
other and more experienced pirates had 
robbed him of it. He was worsted, hard 
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pressed, running to the cover that had shel- 
tered so many more primitive buccaneers. 
There was something pitiful to me in the fact 
that the only refuge he had left was one which 
was his only by heritage of plunder—a strip 
of land on the gulf coast that Eleanor Hern- 
don had called home. 

“Confess you’re sorry “for him,” said the 
cold-hearted Eleanor. 

“T am.” 

“Because he moons around, and is dis- 
gustingly sentimental and mushy.” 

“That’s not the reason.” 

“Yes, it is. If I were to be sentimental, 
and mushy, you’d be sorry for me, instead. 
Men only think they admire courage. But 
deep down in their souls they pity the timid, 
the gentle, the weak, the incompetent; and 
they build them prisons and asylums and 
orphanages and hospitals. They call it 
humanity. It’s all bosh—just bosh.” 

“I am sorry for him,” I said stoutly, con- 
cealing my amazement at such iconoclastic 
ideas in one so young, “because he has not 
the favor of a young person who shall be 
nameless.” 

“You'll be sorry for him a long time then, 
for he’ll live and die and the buzzards will 
return him to atoms before I'll forgive the 
wrong his father did my mother.” 

The captain had approached, and made 
no secret of having overheard; rather he 
entered into the very hottest of the fray with 
the genialest manner and a_ charmingly 
cream-fed smile. 

“It has come to my ears that there is a 
blood feud on board my ship,” he said. 
“Who would you like to have me put in the 
brig? The crew are at your orders.” 

“Mr. Burns, for being a sentimentalist,” 
she answered promptly. 

The captain turned to me. “Consider 
yourself under arrest, Mr. Burns,” he said, 
with mock formality. “Your case will be 
brought before a court-martial on the bridge 
at four o’clock.” 

“I shall be happy to plead guilty, sir.” 

He wagged his head wisely as he moved away. 

Eleanor shot‘a frown in my direction. 

“Do you know what you’ve made him 
think ?” she asked. 

“Sure,” I said. 
posed to you.” 

“Well ?”’ she said, in a tone of one who asks, 
“Isn’t that bad enough ?” 

“The trouble is,” I added, ‘“‘that he credits 
me with more taste than discretion.” 


“He thinks that I’ve pro- 
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“So,”’ she said softly. “You would class 
proposing to me among the list of acts which 
you consider indiscretions.” 

“Proposing toa mere child, like you, would be 
worse than an indiscretion. It would be wrong.”’ 

“A mere child of nearly eighteen! My 
mother was married before she was my age.” 

“Your mother hadn’t ruined her sweet 
disposition by reading Nietsche and Nordau 
and Spencer and heaven only knows what 
crabbed old individualists, so that no one 
would have a moment’s peace with her.” 

“And for that reason you think nobody 
would marry me ?—because you think I’ve 
read a lot of books I never even heard of ?” 
She was becoming extremely distant; her 
small height seemed to gain inches from the 
intensity of her deep disdain. No human 
man could have helped wanting to pick her 
up and carry her off then and there. Cer- 
tainly I couldn’t. She thrilled me because, 
being so little, she dared to be so defiant. I 
wanted to see her big eyes blaze. So I said: 

“For my part, I have not proposed to you, 
because with your practical turn of mind you 
would probably accept me. You would look 
into my eligibility and discover that I had a 
fair salary, a bit put by for the children, and 
no bad habits beyond an inquisitive interest 
in tombs and buried cities, and before I knew 
what was happening you would have married 
me. When a girl marries me,” I added, 
“I want to be married for sentiment—love, 
pure and simple.” 

Eleanor looked up from her slim hands on 
which her attention had been fixed during 
this defense. Instead of being ablaze with 
wrath, she regarded me drolly. 

“And you could not love me, Robert 
Burns ?” 

I literally snatched myself away from the 
demoralizing appeal of those teasing eyes. 
“Oh, I could,” I said, warily, above the 
frightened pounding of my heart, “but I—” 

“Well, well, Mr. Burns,” she said sooth- 
ingly, “we won’t let you do anything that you 
might regret.” 

And she left me wondering how much or 
how little she meant by it. 

It was after this little episode that I openly 
sought Holbrook White, dropping down 
casually in a chair that happened to be vacant 
beside him. 

We were off the coast of Florida. We could 
see the beach plainly, with the undulating sky 
line of the pine groves, the white sand and the 
long stretch of shoal water. 
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‘“‘We must be passing Palm Beach,” I said. 

“Yes, sir. That’s Palm Beach over there. 
fs this your first trip down ?” 

I said that it was. 

“Tt’s the first time I’ve ever been down this 
ay,” he said. “But I’ve come to Florida 
i every winter that I wasn’t in college, and I 
fe love this country better than any other place 
the world.” 

He spoke rapidly and eagerly, as if he wanted 
) show me that my intrusion was not unwel- 
‘ome, but I gathered that in doing so he was 
eaking through the reserve of a habitual 
slvyness. 

“Tf it looks beautiful to us, how much more 
autiful it must have looked to Columbus,” 
| continued, whimsically conscious — that 
ieanor was watching me, and that I would 
iy dearly for my traffic with the enemy. 
“lorida, lying there through the centuries 
\iting to be discovered, reminds me always 
that curiously gymnastic line from Dickens: 
‘low can we tell what coming people are 
oard the ships that may be sailing to us 
from the unknown seas ?’” 

“For that matter,” he said with a smile, 
1ow can we tell what coming people are 
oard our own ships? We know we are 
cere, to-day, but some of the coming people 
nay be making merry over our carcasses 
-morrow. Dum vivimus, vivamus.” 
“While we live, let us live’,” I repeated; 
eflectively. “I don’t believe I agree with 
you. Miss Herndon, over there, has just 
cast me out for being a sentimentalist.” 

“T’ve seen you with her,” he said. “My 
father used to know her family. I be- 
lieve our place on the coast used to belong 
to them.” 

“So Miss Herndon told me,” I assented. 

He made no reply to this, so I ventured to 
change the subject. 

“You are feeling better than when you came 
aboard,” I said. 

His face lighted pleasantly. “Oh, I’m 
ll right, now,” he said. “The officers have 
been very kind. Id never traveled on this 
Southern Pacific line before. In fact, I 
didn’t know that one could have any comfort 
on our coast lines. But now I shall never 
travel any other way. You must come down 
and see the suite of rooms they turned me 
into when they found I was in bad shape. 
\nd I had the bulliest kind of a trained nurse, 
and the purser came in and sat with me a 
few minutes each day and told me stories. 
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Do you think that that would have happened 
on a transatlantic ?” 

“The same company has a transatlantic 
and a transpacific service,” I said indul- 
gently. “You might try them.” 

“T wish I could,” he said. ‘‘God knows I 
wish I could. There are times in a man’s 
life when the one thing that he wants to do 
is to go away. Well, I am doing the next 
best thing. I am going home.” 

“You will rest there, and recoup your 
strength,” I said. 

“To recoup one’s strength is to get one’s 
money back,” he said with great candor and 
wisdom. “That’s what I mean to do.” 

“T’m afraid there’s not much money down 
there,” I said. . 

“Don’t you believe it, sir!” 

“Do you mean in raising pecans?” That 
had been Brone’s idea of making the place 
pay, and he had planted a fine orchard. 


“Great heavens, no!’ he said. “I’d not 
farm. It’s not exciting enough. I like to 


deal with human life. No, if it were not for 
the sentiment of the thing, I think I would 
get together some capital and turn my place 
down there into a thoroughly decent hotel, 
get a corking good chef, and do wonders for 
the Mississippi coast. But it would be 
vandalism to turn a lot of bounders loose in 
that old place.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, thinking of the childhood 
of Brone and Eleanor, “I think it would.” 

“The place needs a lot of money spent on 
it, though,” he said. “The storms wash out 
the live-oaks and the magnolias along the 
front, and some of them have a good deal 
of historic interest. I should like to build a 
strong breakwater. When I could afford to 
do those things I didn’t think of them. Now 
I think of them and I can’t afford to do them. 
In the days of the Spaniards I suppose that 
place ran out a good half mile farther than 
it does to-day. In fact I know it. For I 
have an old map of the point that shows a 
marked magnolia tree half way between the 
beach of the bay, and the bank of the bayou 
where the Spaniards had built a fort.” 

“T remember the fort,” I said. ‘“‘Brone 
Herndon dug up the steel shaft of a pennant, 
there—the socket that fitted on the top of 
the pole that held the flag.” 

“Well, if you'll believe it, that old magnolia 
is right on the beach.” 

“In locating cities that disappeared on or 
near coasts or rivers, I have often been obliged 
to make elaborate calculations,’ I said. 
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“That must be a very old map that you have, 
by the way.” 

He gave me a startled, diffident look. 

“Yes, it is very old,” he said. 

V 

As Eleanor disdained me, I watched the 
first mate. He was leaning from the bridge, 
guiding the descent of a little canvas duff bag 
which he was lowering by means of a line, 
over the ship’s side. Presently he drew it 
up filled with water, and dropped a ther- 
mometer into it. He was evidently taking 
the temperature of the Gulf stream, and I 
wondered why. 

When he passed my way after dinner I 
asked him about it. 

“Is the Gulf stream sick?” I asked with 
passenger-like facetiousness. 

He laughed good naturedly. “We take 
the surface temperature that way for the 
hydrographic bureau,” he said. “We also 
take it at one fathom below the surface.” 

“How ?” 

“By opening a bilge cock in the engine 
room and sticking a thermometer into it.” 

““Haven’t you enough to do navigating the 
ship ?” 

“Oh, dear, no. We're supposed to keep 
an eye out for all sorts of other things. We 
help out the coast survey, run errands for 
the bureau of emigration, and I don’t know 
what we don’t do, in fair weather like this.” 

“What errands do you run for the emi- 
gration bureau ?” I asked, highly amused. 

“Well, the ship owners get the job of 
transporting and deporting most of the Chinese 
who come to this country under a mistaken 
belief that it’s the land of the brave and the 
home of the free. Sometimes we take as 
many as a hundred and fifty of them, from 
New York to New Orleans by sea, from New 
Orleans to San Francisco over our line by 
rail, and from San Francisco to China by the 
Pacific steamers.” 

“Are those the pirates the captain was 
talking about ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. 
met were very peaceable good fellows. 
he talking of pirates ?” 

“Yes. He said that pirates weren’t thrifty. 
At least, that was what he implied.” 

The first mate threw back his head and 
laughed. When he had finished laughing he 
found it his turn to ask questions. 

“Have you ever seen a pirate ?” 

“No.” 
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“Are you going out to Miss Herndon’s 
place at Pointe du Chene ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, get her to drive you across Fort 
Bayou to Peter Peer Ladnier’s shipyard. 
He had a Spanish name but he changed it, 
and if he’s not dead, you will meet a reformed 
pirate whose father sailed with Lafitte. There’s 
treasure buried on Pointe du Chene, to his 
firm belief, and all he needs is someone to 
help him locate it. People all think he’s 
crazy, but I think he’s one of those people 
that don’t know when they’re agitating a 
dead issue. Bronce Herndon and I used to 
go over there and listen to him. But he 
never told us the only thing we would have 
liked to know. And I guess that it was 
because he didn’t have it to tell.” 

“You knew Bronce?” I exclaimed. 

“Sure,” said the mate. “I was born and 
raised there, and it was that pirate- business 
that sent me to sea.” 

All next day we were on the gulf. All 
next day the great turbines crumpled up the 
peaceful waters and left them streaming 
behind us, a white wake across the immensity 
of sea. 

The approaching night would be our last 
one aboard the Momus, and there were things 
in my heart to say to Eleanor Herndon that 
I was most intensely anxious not to say. | 
don’t think I am made very differently from 
other men, but I realized that I was in love 
with her and it frightened me. 

A man who is ready to get married may 
feel differently. I was not ready. I was not 
sure that she was the type of woman that a 
man of my type ought to marry. Besides, 
she was too young. Besides, I’m too much 
of a wanderer. I had my work, I reflected, 
as I studied the inscrutable countenance of 
the deep, and it is an absorbing work; I was 
thirty-eight years old. 

So I leaned over the ship’s rail and renounced 
Eleanor. 

Sunset came, and night. Low on the hori- 
zon I made out the pallid north star. Then 
I found the first mate leaning beside me. 

“A fair night,” he said quietly. 

“Call it so, if you will,” I said. 
it’s the devil of a night.” 

He gave me a sidelong look, and covered 
a smile by twisting his closely cropped mus: 
tache. 

“I’ve been talking to young White,” he 
said. “It’s pleasant for him that he’ll have 
the Herndons for neighbors this winter. 
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You know they live in a cottage, Miss Eleanor 
and her aunt, in the pine grove adjoining the 
White place, on a bit of ground to which 
White didn’t get a clear title.” 

“I’m sure I wish him joy of it.” 

I was thinking that in Eleanor he would 

ive a formidable neighbor, but the first mate 
iook it for mere personal pique. 

“I’m sorry for Holbrook,” he said. “His 
father was a pretty hard case, and the boy has 
iat buecaneer strain in him, too. Gentle as 
he is, and all that, one of these days he’ll get 
ls hands on blood money, and then—every- 
body look out.” 

“What do you mean ?” I asked. 

‘Why, simply that old man White’s mater- 
nol grandfather was Lafitte, the pirate.” 

‘le left me turning over this curious piece 

nformation in my mind. 

\ couple of showers of rain rattled over us, 
bt we passed quickly through them, and 
si. L stood looking out across the great waters. 
Suppose Holbrook White got to treasure 
nting around that place, with two defense- 
less women as his neighbors, having their 
lives frightened out of them by midnight 
prowlings? He had a map of some kind. 
I recalled his fugitive look when I brought 
the conversation back to it. 

[ began to feel very nervous. I no longer 
felt any sentiment for his youth and mis- 
fortune. I began to have a very lively feeling 
{ fear, anda hatred almost more cordial than 
Lieanor’s, for Holbrook White. 

“Look!” said the first mate. 

I'winkling steadily on the horizon straight 
in front of us was a blazing star. 

“South pass,” he said. “At eleven o'clock 
ve'll be in the Mississippi.” 


<a 


VI 


In the morning I packed my few belongings 
and then went on deck to watch our leisurely 
progress up the river. 

Holbrook White met me. 

“Mr. North tells me you will be staying at 
Pointe du Chene,” he said. “It would give 
me pleasure to have you over at my place. 
| should be very glad to show you about.” 

I thanked him, explaining that I was on a 
business errand, and with a limited time at 
iny disposal. He then bid me goodbye very 
courteously, and, I thought, wistfully. A 
little later when we docked I saw him go down 
the gangway, followed by his ponderous 
luggage. He looked stronger and in better 
spirits for his trip at sea, and as he waited 
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for a carriage he turned and waved his hand 
in boyish farewell to the officers of the Momus. 

He was not aboard the early evening train 
to the coast. Eleanor and I were the only 
passengers for whom the train stopped at the 
flag station on the point. 

Although it was not quite eight o’clock, 
it was black night along the white sand road 
under the live-oaks, and to me, traveling it 
for the first time, the way seemed long. 

At last we saw the gleam of a light. Eleanor 
said it was a lamp in the window of the cottage 
in the pine grove. 

In a few minutes we had arrived, and had 


‘been heartily welcomed by Eleanor’s aunt, 


Miss Lorena, and were falling upon a much 
needed supper of fried oysters, hot biscuit, 
fruit preserves and tea. 

“There is Brone’s cabinet,” said Eleanor, 
“but you are not to open it to-night. Aunt 
Lorena has given you my room, which faces 
east, so you can see the sunrise, if you are 
unfortunate enough to be awake at that hour. 
There is a long French window which opens 
on to the gallery, and you can step from 
your room right down to the bayou and take 
your unhealthy morning plunge. But, except 
at the bayou landing, the water is very deep. 
There is an alligator, but he won’t hurt you.” 

With these hospitable instructions, I was 
bidden good night. 

Once more I find myself minutely men- 
tioning details, for which I had at that time 
no particular attention. It is simply the 
habit of a retentive memory. 

The long French window was wide open 
and the fragrance of the pine woods still 
warmed by the heat of a sunlit day penetrated 
the room aromatically, and though for an 
hour I could hear the murmur of voices on 
the other side of the cottage I was more than 
half asleep. 

Then a dog’s great paw on my shoulder 
roused me suddenly. I started up, but his 
heavy tail thumped the floor with every 
reassurance, and the vigor of it woke Eleanor, 
who called him in to her. He had apparently 
been out late on errands of his own, and had 
just returned to give account of himself. 

I lay down again, much relieved to find 
that the two lonely women had, at least, a 
rapable dog to protect them. But my sleep 
for the night was spoiled. 

If the house had been larger, I should have 
gotten up, lighted the lantern which had 
served me as bedroom candle, and have 
looked for something to read. But I did not 
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wish to rouse the others, so I lay motionless, 
open-eyed, wide-awake, revolving the events 
and emotions of the past five days, until 
finally the penetrating tenderness of finding 
myself here in Eleanor’s own room with my 
head on her own pillow drew from me a groan 
that was almost a sob. 

From time to time I heard footsteps moving 
quietly outside, growing nearer, passing, and 
then dying away in the soft shuffle of the pine 
needles that covered the ground. But as the 
dog paid no heed I concluded rightly enough 
that the steps were those of cows which, like 
the pigs and horses, roamed the woods 
untethered. It is a singular fact that a cow’s 
steps on a path at night are almost indis- 
tinguishable from man’s steps. 

The night passed as nights do. 

Through my window the balsam of the 
pines began to be overlaid by the moist chill of 
the coming day, heralded while it was still black 
night by the faintest breath of the east wind. 

I don’t know why I sat up violently gripping 
the sheet, but as I did so Eleano~’s dog came 
and crouched against the bed. I reached 
over to stroke him and found his coat bristling. 
He was shivering. 

Not a sound reached me, though I listened 
with every sense acute. 

The dog lifted his muzzle and howled 
dismally. 

This would not do. 

I already heard Eleanor astir. Throwing 
on my overcoat I lighted the lantern and 
stepped out on the gallery that encircled the 
cottage. 

Half-way round it I met Eleanor coming 
from the other way. 

“Someone has been hurt,” she said, shielding 
her candle from the quick rush of her own 
movements. “Here is a revolver. There are 
only three chambers loaded. I shot the others 
at a horned owl that was stealing chickens. 
You’d better go back and put on some shoes.” 

How resourceful she was, and how practical. 
I had completely overlooked my bare feet. 

“You must stay here with your aunt,” 
I said. 

“The dog will stay,” she answered. 
“Nothing is going to attack the house or he 
would have barked instead of howling. 
Hark!” 

I listened intently, but heard nothing. 

“I’m sure I heard the sound of oars. Some- 
one has pulled away from the boat landing. 
We're already too late. Won’t you please 


hurry ?” 
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She waited at the window while I drew on 
my shoes and then we hurried to the boat 
landing on the bayou, I carrying the revolver, 
she the lantern. 

On the little strip of beach we found the 
prints of bare feet. There was no sign of a 
struggle, and only one pair of feet had marked 
the sand. 

“‘He’s on the other side of the marsh by 
this time,” said Eleanor. ‘“There’s a little 
channel through it just above here. Let’s go 
back toward the point road.” 

She led and I followed almost beside her. 
Her lantern threw fantastic arcs round us. 
The pines stood in slim pillars of shadow at 
our elbows. 

We repassed the house and struck into the 
grove along a sheep trail. All at once I 
wondered what we were doing this for, and 
why we were not in our beds. I halted 
Eleanor. 

“Do you think I don’t know my own dog ?” 
she asked, sharply. ‘Come on.” 

A moment later we blundered full on the 
scene of the tragedy. 

I tried to put Eleanor behind me, but she 
shook me off, and bent down holding her 
lantern close to the ground. 

Holbrook White lay there, his face covered 
with blood. 

We knelt down by him, and Eleanor held 
the lantern unflinchingly over the horror 
while I felt for his pulse. 

“He has fainted,” I said. “He will be all 
right when we get him to his house.” 

My voice roused him, for he began to 
moan, and then consciousness showed in his 
eyes. He was in great agony, but he made a 
gesture that his only wound was the badly 
cut jaw which was bleeding so freely. 

I started to lift him, but he made a definite 
gesture to be left alone, and, with much pain, 
lifted himself on his eibow and pointed into 
the grove. 

“All right,” I said, humoring him. “But 
first we’ll get you home and send for a doctor.” 

“He doesn’t want us to take him home,” 
said Eleanor, who was reading his eyes. “He 
wants to have us look for someone else—over 
there.” 

He sank back, groaning. She had under- 
stood. 

We rose and moved carefully in the direction 
he had given us, lighting each step of the way 
so that we should not stumble over the next 
victim of the night’s violence. But we 
discovered no one. 
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With my lantern I dropped into the hole. Taking a handful of coin, I held 
it to the light. The coins were French, and all of one mintage 
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About fifty feet away we stopped in front 
of a mound of loose earth. For the first time 
Eleanor clutched me. I took her hand and 
we stepped around the piled-up earth and 
stopped on the brink of a fresh excavation. 
It was deep enough so that we could not 
throw the lantern’s ray to the bottom. 

Crouching on the edge I let down the lantern 
the length of my arm. Something gleamed 
back at me, like a star mirrored in a pool. 

“I think it is gold,” I said hesitatingly. 

Eleanor looked at me—I looked at her. 

“Oh,” she said. “How horrible!” 

With my lantern in one hand I dropped 
down into the hole and my feet scattered a 
slippery mass of jingling coin, making a 
racket that could have been heard, in that 
stillness, half way through the grove. 

My hand came in contact with rusted 
metal bands which must have bound the 
cover of a chest. They withstood when I 
tried to break them away. ‘Taking a handful 
of coin I held it to the lantern. They were 
French, all of one mintage, and later I found 
that they must have formed part of a shipment 
that made up an entire issue. Some treasure 
ship bound for New Orleans at about the 
time of the first consulate had been boarded 
and looted by the gulf pirates. Iwastrying to 
make out the lettering on one of the coins, 
so absorbed that I had for the moment for- 
gotten my environment, when Eleanor 
recalled me sharply to herself. 

“You’re worse—than—the pirates,” she 
said with a petulance entirely out of proportion 
to the situation, and while I wondered at the 
peculiar sleepy quality of her voice, she gave 
a little sigh of relief and fell headlong into 
the pit. She had fainted. 

Before drawing her out I was obliged to 
pull myself up, first tossing out the lantern. 
Then, winding her skirts round her, I dragged 
her to the surface until I could get purchase 
enough to lift. 

While I was chafing her hands and calling 
her I don’t know what mad names of endear- 
ing tenderness, Holbrook White came up. 
He had crawled all the way, sinking down at 
every few steps, weak from loss of blood. 
The clink of the gold as I jumped into it had 
brought him at no one knows what cost of 
suffering to guard his blood money. 

I was glad that Eleanor missed that sight. 
When she sat up again and recognized her 
surroundings he had sunk exhausted on his 
arm, his wound hidden, and he looked like 
a boy asleep. 
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“Take the lantern and go back to the house 
for your aunt,” I said. “Bring linen and 
stimulants and a pail with a little water. 
We will take him to your house. If you have 
any hands left, bring feed or potato bags, 
because he probably won’t let us move him 
until we move the money. Here, take the 
revolver, too.” 

“But the man who hurt him may come 
back and attack you.” 

“He won’t come back,” I said cheerily. 
“Don’t you think he saw us at the bayou 
looking for him?” 

So she went, and I waited. I was arranging 
in my mind how I would forward a few of the 
coins to the numismatic department of the 
museum, so that they could be looking up the 
history of this particular issue against my 
return. 

And while I reflected on these things the 
sky whitened between the tops of the pine 
trees, and the two women came with the things 
I had asked for. 

The sun rose as we reached the cottage. 
I carried Holbrook White, and Miss Lorena 
and Eleanor dragged the gold in three potato 
sacks. 

A thousand dollars in gold is all that a man 
can comfortably carry in a handbag. These 
two women had thirty thousand dollars in 
weight to drag between them. 

I cleaned Holbrook’s wound thoroughly, 
but the jawbone had been fractured by the 
blow and the cut of a wide-bladed, short 
Mexican dagger, a specimen of which was 
then resting in a drawer of Bronc’s cabinet, 
and I saw that it was an ugly instrument, 
shaped to the hand much like that of a plain 
corkscrew. 

He would not hear to calling the local 
doctor, and the reason was that he did not 
want the night’s work known. It was 
Eleanor who hit upon the simple device of 
sending to New Orleans for a surgeon, and 
she herself rowed to a village on the other side 
of the bay to telegraph, and met him at the 
flag station that afternoon. 

That night, and as long as I was there, 
Holbrook slept in Eleanor’s bed, the gold 
under him in a moss mattress, while I occupied 
a lounge at the foot of the bed and nursed him. 
His wound did well, but he could not speak on 
account of it, and was nourished with the 
utmost difficulty. His nerves were com- 
pletely shattered and he cried bitterly hour 
after hour, his sobs driving us beside our- 
selves with mixed impatience and pity. 


























I was anxious that he should be moved to 
a sanitarium not very far distant, but Eleanor 
pointed out that we could not possibly move 
lis extraordinary mattress, without the feel 
of which he would probably become violent 
and that would complicate his recovery. 
so we compromised upon the services of a 

rong, discreet and unimaginative nurse, 
who was installed in my place. 

My one other anxiety was leaving women 

me in a house with so much money, the 
existence of which might at any time become 

spected. For while deep holes had a way 
ci appearing from time to time on any part 
oi the point without attracting any more than 
perfunctory interest, yet a recently filled hole, 
put together with Holbrook’s accident and 
his lying sick in the cottage, were factors too 
plain to escape comment and conjecture. 

“We're safe,” Eleanor said, “while Holbrook 

hite is alive and guarding us.” 

And I realized that what she said was true. 
‘|| though he was, he still mounted guard 

er his treasure and no one could touch his 
ed without encountering his fevered vigilance. 

The night came when Bronc’s collection 
vas safely packed, my valise lay open on a 
hair ready to be shut in the morning after 
he last rites of the before-departure rum- 
naging in drawer and closet, and Eleanor 
ind I were sitting together on the gallery, 
watching the moon rise in a red disk across 
the bayou. And still I had not said those 
things I had promised myself aboard the 
Momus, not to say. 

“IT shall miss you,” I admitted, “but our 
paths lie in different directions, and if we had 
fallen in love with each other it would have 
heen a great mistake. You will meet some 
one, and you will marry, and you will look 
back on all this as a pleasant dream of your 
peculiarly isolated and lonely girlhood.” 

There was no answer. 

“Don’t you think,” I said, “that that is the 
way to look at it ?—to put aside all sentiment 
and face the facts bravely as we see them ?” 

Eleanor lifted her head, which had been 
resting against my arm, and pushed back a 
lock of hair. The moon turned a benevolent 
yellow and shone genially on us, and by the 
light of the moon I saw that Eleanor had her 
droll look in her teasing eyes, and that she was 
not, as I had supposed her to be in my fond 
imagination of what a woman should be— 
crying. 

“Do I hear you, for the first time in the 
world, discountenancing sentiment ?” she 
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asked. “Who but Robert Burns—and no 
poet—would choose just such a moment to 
be picturing a love-lorn future, the putting 
aside of all sentiment, and looking of facts 
bravely in the face.” 

“Well,” I said, just a little testily, for she 
had certainly no cause to laugh at me, “what 
are we going to do about it ?” 

‘Heavens alive, man, how can I know 
what you are going to do about it? But I'll 
tell you what I’m going to do.” 

“What is that?” I asked, detaining her. 

“Do you remember my telling you that I 
needed money wad 

“And haven’t I given you two thousand 
dollars ?” 

“IT know,” she said. “TI let myself be swayed 
by sentiment. The museum in New York 
would have given me three.” 

“We're not rich like those New Yorkers.” 

“Ah, well,” she said. “I needn’t rub it in. 
I’m a very rich woman, Robert.” 

“If you were as poor as a—” 

“A jack rabbit,” she suggested. 

“—T should always—but never mind,” 
I said hastily. “How have you suddenly 
become rich ?” 

‘Holbrook White made his will this morn- 
ing—wrote it all down. Not a dying will, 
you know, but a living will.” 

‘I’ve never heard of them.’ 

“He gives me back our old place, in token 
of our care of him, and our integrity about 
the treasure. He was afraid of you at first, 
you know. He divides the treasure with me, 
half and half. But if he should die, I am to 
have it all, setting aside enough to bury him. 
He has no debts.” 

“ “He may die and the buzzards may pick 
his bones,’ ” I quoted to her. 

“We have decided to change all that,” she 
said tranquilly. ‘It was uncharitable of me. 
We should forgive our enemies when they 
make such gallant restitution and nearly get 
themselves killed for it.” 

“Do you think he did it for restitution 

“Bronce and I hunted this treasure for 
years,” she said. “He has found it for us. 
We won’t inquire too much into the motive. 
I believe that he was the only living being 
who could have found it—treasure is such a 
curious thing—because he is blood kin to the 
man that buried it. And it’s blood money.” 

“And you're not afraid to touch it ?” 

“Not I,” she said. “The moment it is 
converted into a bank account, I shall return 
it to the soil again, by cultivating and caring 
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for Brones pecan orchard, and making the 
place prosper.” 

How practical she was, and how nobly she 
undertook her new responsibilities. 

“You dear child,” I said softly, drawing 
her to me, with a sudden pang, realizing how 
young she was, “I can’t go away and leave 
you with all this on your hands. I’m going 
to come back here and take care of you.” 

“You have your own life to lead,” she said. 
“We must face the facts bravely—” 

“T am coming back.” 

“Before you knew it I would have 
married you because you had a fair salary, 
a bit put by, and no bad habits’—” 

“I wish you would.” 

“Oh, but you want to be married for love, 
pure and simple.” 

“I am going to be.” 

“Eleanor,” called Miss Lorena, “‘do you 
know what time it is, and that Mr. Robert 
has to take the coast train in the morning ?” 


VII 


Holbrook White recovered, divided the 
treasure with Eleanor dollar for dollar, 
deeded her back the place, and, with his share 
of the gold built a really beautiful hotel on 
the coast about half way between Pointe du 
Chene and New Orleans, on land which had 
never been cleared of its primeval forest. 
The profit which this investment brings him— 
in the luxurious rates which the winter tourists 
willingly pay him—are the only evidences 
which survive to suggest that there flows in 
his veins the blood of pirates. 

My trip north was amusing. I had been 
detained south long enough to just connect 
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with the good ship Momus on hernext return 
voyage. 

To ward off questions I at once produced 
the topic of the collection which I had secured 
But the captain eyed me good humoredly. 
like a man who bides his own time. Throwing 
discretion to the winds he haled me up to his 
own sumptuous quarters on the bridge. 

“Confess,” he said, “that you hunted for 
treasure when you were across the lake.” 

“But I didn’t.” 

He was unconvinced. “You have the 
look of a man who has had some mighty good 
luck,” he said. 

“Captain,” I said, “men like you and me 
who have gone up and down the sea in ships, 
for we won’t say how many years, get pretty 
sceptical about this treasure seeking. ‘There 
is a German word for that sort of treasure. 
It is called eljgelt, and though you have looked 
upon it, it vanishes at the touch.” 

“I know,” said the captain, nodding sagely. 
“The best treasure a man in our business 
can have and hold is right in his little home. 
There’s mine,” he added, indicating the 
photograph in a silver frame that stood on 
his big rosewood desk. 

It was a group picture of his wife and 
children. I held it a moment and then set 
it carefully back in place. 

“Captain,” I admitted, “I lied to you. 
I found treasure.” 

“Aboard the Momus ?” 

“Aboard the Momus,” I assented. 

“I congratulate you both,” he said. “You 
must come up with us when you take your 
wedding trip.” 

I thanked him, and promised that we would. 

And we did. 
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BUILD BETTER ROADS 


THE PRESENT CALL FOR A GREAT HIGHWAY TO EXTEND 
FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA TO THE MEXICAN LINE 


By J. H. Scorr* 


r@NuE prevailing topic of conversation of 


a to-day in the social and _ business 
“world is how can we improve our 
publie highways so that we can meet the 


growing needs of the country with its diversi- 
fie.| agricultural interests and with its increased 
\oior traffic. Let the good work of agitation 
go on, for with it will come a practical road 
management backed up with a better realiza- 
tion of what good public highways mean to a 
community, county or state from an educa- 
tional, social, commercial and financial point 
of view. With agitation will come sufficient 
funds toearry on the work of highway improve- 
meut in a systematic and business-like way. 
lo be able to build good roads and get the 
best results for the money expended, we must 
have ample funds to pay for doing the work, 
and it must be done under the direction of 
practical men who have had special training 
in road building. ‘The old way of improving 
our roads will no longer meet the needs of the 
country with its new conditions of things. A 
few years ago most of our farms were large 
and the principal product wheat, that was 
marketed during the dry season of the 
year when the roads were dry and hard. An 
average crop of wheat an acre was about 
twenty-five bushels, and an average size team 
would take to market the products of two 
acres at one load and would usually make 
two loads in a day. It will therefore be readily 
seen that the traffic upon the roads at that 
time would not compare with the traffic of 
to-day. After the grain was marketed in the 
fall the traffic upon the roads during the rest 
of the year was very little and the loads were 
light. It is not so now; many of our farms 
have been cut into small tracts upon which 
berries and fruit are being raised extensively. 
They have to be hauled over our roads to 
dryers and canneries and packing houses, 
causing many times the tonnage to be hauled 
over the roads than in former years. Many 
of our farmers haul dairy products over our 
roads each day during the entire year. The 


Che writer is a well-known jurist of Salem, Oregon. 


hauling caused by the hop industry of the 
Willamette valley severely taxes the roads in 
the fall of the year and the hop crop is being 
marketed. 

It matters not how much we can raise upon 
the farms after ourfamilies have been supplied, 
if we cannot market our products at a price 
that will give the producer a fair remuneration 
for his labor and interest upon his capital 
invested. Owing to the low rates that are 
enjoyed by water and railroad the producer 
living in a community that has good roads can 
ship his products farther and _ successfully 
compete with him who has to haul over bad 
roads. An average freight charge per ton per 
mile on the railroads of this country is three- 
fourths of a cent and the average cost per ton 
per mile for hauling over all our roads has been 
estimated by the general government as being 
about twenty-five cents, and it is pointed out 
that if our wagon roads were well improved 
this expense would be lessened from one-half 
to two-thirds. 


It will be seen that any saving made to the 
producer on account of having good roads will 
assist him in paying freight to more remote 
markets and thus broaden the scope of his 
market. Often, when competition is close, 
good or bad roads decide the matter as to 
whether or not a certain industry can be 
carried on at a profit for the producer or man- 
ufacturer. The matter of improving our 
public highways is, therefore, far reaching in 
importance, for bad roads affect every con- 
ceivable interest and industry. When the 
people in one or more states build good roads, 
other states must build them, otherwise they 
will not be able to compete in the world’s 
markets with the people who live in districts 
that have good roads. 

Such has always been the case to a greater 
or less degree, but it applies to-day, and will 
apply in the future, to a much greater degree 
than it has in the past, owing to the great 
improvement in motor traffic, and the increased 
improvement in transportation facilities by 
water and rail. 
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I predict that the time is not far distant 
when in communities that have good roads 
during the entire year the greater portion of the 
hauling over them will be done by mechani- 
cally-driven, not horse-drawn, vehicles. One 
man will be able to haul several tons at one 
load and make quicker trips than he can 
now make by team. I see no reason why 
several cars with broad-tired wheels cannot 
be drawn at one time upon a good-road by one 
motor at a less expense per ton than it now 
costs. 

There is not a state in the Union, in my 
judgment, that can compete with western 
Oregon and western Washington in the 
production and marketing of potatoes, if they 
were to have good roads during the entire 
year. There can be raised in the Willamette 
valley from two to three hundred bushels of 
potatoes per acre without any irrigation, and 
the quality cannot be surpassed anywhere in 
the world. Usually the best prices are offered 
for our potatoes when our roads are bad. Any 
loss occurring on account of not being able to 
market them when prices are the highest 
should be termed a poor roads tax. I believe 
our poor roads tax is costing the people of the 
state of Oregon more by far than it would 
cost them to build good roads. It does not 
necessarily follow that we must at once 
macadamize all our roads. Such perhaps will 
never be done. We can, however, macad- 
amize many of our main roads where stone is 
within easy reach of them. 

I do not know of a state that has better soil 
for earth roads than has Oregon. We do not 
have heavy storms to wash our earth roads, 
as do many eastern states, our rains being of a 
gentle nature and of frequent duration, causing 
the soil to pack suitably for comparatively 
heavy traffic. Any earth road, to be good, 
must be constructed with a view of getting the 
best possible surface and sub-drainage. When 
the road begins to ravel during the fall and 
winter it should be smoothed and rounded in 
the middle by the use of the grader or the 
log drag. 

Most of the prairie roads in the Willamette 
valley can be made good the year around by 
the proper application of these methods, 
especially all of those roads that are situated 
a few miles in the country from the central 
points. The Oregon apples, pears, prunes, 
and hops each have a world-wide reputation 
for high quality, but they must all be marketed 
after the rainy season has begun, in the fall 
of the year, thus requiring good roads in order 


to make the industry most profitable. For- 
tunately the large crops of strawberries, goose- 
berries, raspberries, loganberries, and cherries 
have to be marketed during the dry season, 
but even then it is important that the roads 
over which they have to be hauled should be 
smooth and as free from dust as practical, to in- 
sure their being marketed in the best condition. 

The people in many of the states of this 
country are scientifically directing the expendi- 
ture of vast sums of money for the improve- 
ment of their public highways. Some of the 
most influential citizens of Washington and 
California are doing all they can to improve 
their public highways. 

Governor Gillett, in an able address deliv- 
ered at Stockton upon the second day of last 
June, recommended that California issue 
bonds in the sum of $18,000,000 for the 
purpose of meeting the expense of constructing 
three thousand miles of good roads in the 
state. His plan was.to build a splendid state 
road from the Oregon line upon the north to 
the Mexican line upon the south; also to 
co-operate with the people residing in the 
various valleys throughout the state in the 
improvement of their main roads. 

The supervisors of Los Angeles county 
recently appointed a commission to investigate 
and report as to the advisability of raising 
sufficient funds to improve the principal 
highways within their county. The com- 
mission, after having made some two hundred 
and sixty distinct trips into the country 
examining roads and rock quarries, made an 
exhaustive report of their findings, and recom- 
mended that the county issue bonds in the sum 
of $3,000,000 and construct in the county 
three hundred miles of good roads. 

In the event that both of the above plans are 
carried out, the splendid reputation that 
California now has for caring for her tourists 
will be materially augmented and the state 
will be a veritable paradise during the winter 
months. Will the people of Oregon awaken 
and avail themselves of the opportunity that 
California brings to our doors, and build a 
state road from the southern boundary to the 
Washington line and thus connect the Cali- 
fornia state highway with a similar highway 
that is now being constructed in Washington 
by convict labor ? 

The people of Washington are becoming 
thoroughly aroused to the importance of 
building good public roads, having at the 
head of the move Samuel Hill of Seattle, who 
is now, and has been for a number of years 
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past, president of the Washington State Good 
Roads Association. Mr. Hill has been ex- 
tremely energetic in his efforts to have enacted 
suitable good roads legislation and in arousing 
the people throughout his state to a better 
ealization of the importance of building 

xd roads. 

The valleys of Oregon are grand in the 
exireme, “rich in beauty and productiveness. 
Iicr mountains are not only among the 
hishest in the world, but her snow-capped 
peaks supply the valleys with streams and 
springs of pure water that give health and 
vivor to all. ‘Trout and salmon abound in her 
rivers and her mountain districts are full of 
deer, elk and bear and other game. 

it has been argued that a road running 
north and south through the state would not 
be of much service for the reason that it would 
run near to, and parallel a railroad line. Such 
contention is not in my judgment well taken, 
the reason there would be many roads 
leading into it between the various railroad 
si:tions and thus increase the traffic upon it 
id make it by far the most important road of 
them all. It is also important for the reason 
the country along the railroad is more densely 
populated than it is away from the railroad, 
thus causing much more traffic upon the road 
running parallel to the railroad than is upon 
roads running into it. Such a road can be 
built at less expense than it could if it were not 
running parallel to a railroad track. 

Quarries of suitable stone can be found 
within easy access to the railroad. ‘The stone 
equired could be crushed by convict labor 
and shipped by rail to the various railroad 
stations, thence hauled by teams to the road 
under construction. I dare say that the 
railroad company would give a very low freight 
ralefor transporting the road material. Most 
of the work connected with the crushing of the 
stone would be done with machinery, thus 
requiring but a few men to operate a crushing 
plant. If the state would make a small 
appropriation for the work and donate the use 
o! convict labor, and if every county and 
community through which the road would 
pass would contribute toward meeting the 
expenses, the road could be built without any 
one feeling it any great burden. A state 
tax of one mill upon the total valuation for 
the year 1907 would amount to $581,000. 
For that year the farmers and the people 
owning land of all descriptions, exclusive of 
the land situated within the limits of incor- 
porated cities, paid but 44 3-10 per cent of 
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the total tax in the state. The average tax- 
payer would not object to an additional state 
tax of one mill, if it were to be expended for 
road improvement. It would be necessary 
to do all the work during the dry season of the 
year, except that of crushing the stone, causing 
a demand for much labor and many teams, 
that would come from distant parts of the 
state to help do the work, and this would cause 
a general distribution throughout the state of 
the money. that would be paid for construction. 
It has been demonstrated in Marion county 
that the expense of boarding and guarding 
convicts is about fifty cents a day. At that 
rate the daily expense of working one hundred 
convicts, exclusive of the operating expenses 
of the plant, would be fifty dollars, or about 
$15,000 per year. 

By arranging the crusher as handily as 
possible, and conditions being favorable, 
twenty-five men will operate a plant that will 
crush 250 yards a day. Three or four of 
such plants ought to be operated in Oregon 
by convict labor the year around. We have 
not found it practical to use convicts in grading 
the road, and I would therefore urge their 
use only’in the quarries in crushing the stone 
for the roads. 

The Pacific northwest has made marvelous 
advancement during the last few years, but 
it is handicapped by poor roads. J] do not 
wish to be understood as saying that we have 
no good roads here. We have some'as good 
as can be found anywhere. TI do contend, 
however, that we are not improving our roads 
as rapidly as we ought to improve them. 
If the various interests throughout this state 
would unite in an effort to improve the roads, 
much good would be accomplished and Oregon 
would develop faster than any other state. 
We have climate, soil and resources—we 
must get the roads. 

The Oregonian recently touched the keynote 
when it said: “The Pacific northwest offers 
every advantage which, if properly put to use, 
will stimulate and hasten commercial su- 
premacy. Fertility of soil, mineral resources 
timber, scientific farming, appreciation .of the 
value of irrigation, majestic rivers, railroads, 
and a rising foreign commerce across the vast 
Pacific, supplying the necessities of hundreds 
of millions of people, all combine to furnish us 
with every conceivable material for develop- 
ment and expansion. ‘The field is great, there 
is no deed of taking a narrow, selfish view of 
our conditions. There is room for every 
intelligent, legitimate effort.” 


BERTHA GALLAND, WHO RETURNS TO 


THE STAGE IN ““THE RETURN OF EVE” 


CUPID THE SCENE SHIFTER 


By Litre, McCune 


HE stage Cupid has had many battles 


royal this season. The little god has 

been buffeted until he is blue and 
green,. but he has come back again, brace 
full of arrows, to renew the conflict. In the 
first part of the season it appeared that 
the pugnacious lad was down and out, and 
those who follow theatrical affairs had good 
cause for thinking so. Some of the matinee 
girls who thought that Mr. So-and-So and 
Mrs. So-and-So were just dead in love with 
each other, and that Orlando worshiped the 


footlights that shed their radiance over Mrs. 
Orlando, had a few ideals rudely shattered. 

The first trouble concerned an actor whio 
stands high in the list of heroes who wield 
the stage sword and thwart the villains. ‘The 
former wife is one of the prettiest women on 
the stage, and, though she does not possess tlie 
emotion of a Mrs. Leslie Carter or a Margaret 
Anglin, she is charming and to a degree 
talented. Everybody thought that the do- 
mestic life of these two was a branch establishi- 
ment of heaven on earth. But alas! The 
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woman got a divorce and the husband went 
off to hunt big game in Canada. Yes, you 
have guessed right—Mary Mannering and 
James K. Hackett, that pillar of romanticism. 

Following this, another separation was 
threatened. ‘The woman did sue for a divorce 
through the courts at Reno, but the judge 
replied that if she could not appear in person 
hefore the court he could not oblige her with 
the papers. In this case the actor holds a 
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VIRGINIA HARNED, WHOSE ABSENCE SPOILED HER CHANCE IN “‘DIVORCONS” 
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high place in the drama. He is good looking, 
generally regarded as a fine actor, and pos- 
sesses some literary ability. His wife is a 
player of emotional and tragic roles—E. H. 
Sothern and Virginia Harned. 

Then came another and more highly 
colored episode. A prominent character 
actor, who is as familiar a figure in San 
Francisco as on Broadway, brought suit for 
divorce from a_ statuesque actress. But 





MAXINE ELLIOTT, THE CALIFORNIA STAGE 


previously he kept theatrical folk on the move 
by following to Europe and back again the 
woman whom he has now married—a dark, 
alluring beauty he had exploited as ‘one of 
the most promising young actresses on the 
American stage.” She returned from Europe 
and announced that she might marry a mine 
owner; or, at least, friends announced this for 
her. On the heels of this rumor the actor 
secured a divorce at Reno, and a few weeks 
later he married the brunette beauty. Cer- 
tainly!’ The man is Nat Goodin; the former 
wife, the Californian, Maxine Elliott, and the 
present wife, Edna Goodrich. Mr. Goodwin 
to date has been married four times, Miss 
Goodrich twice. Mrs. Goodwin number 
three has revenge by building a_ beautiful 
new theater in New York all for herself. Mr. 

















BEAUTY, NO LONGER MRS. NAT GOODWIN 


Goodwin is touring in a new play. called 
“Cameo Kirby” and Miss Goodrich has 
retired from the stage. 

After all these reverses Dan Cupid had one 
eye black, the other blue, and his arrow arm 
in a sling. But he quickly pulled himself 
together again, and as soon as he could see 
how to shoot he was back in the fight sending 
shafts right and left and striking home with 
astonishing frequency. 

The first victim was Henry Blossom, 
former life insurance agent of St. Louis, 
now a purse-proud libretto writer with half 
a dozen successes to his credit. Mr. Blossom 
married secretly because he didn’t want to 
receive a lot of cut glass and heavy silver. 
After this came more rumors of George Ade’s 
engagement. But as yet they have amounted 
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to nothing definite. Mr. Blossom says that 
Mr. Ade is reported to be engaged to so many 
charming young women that he, Mr. Blossom, 
is thinking of starting a Ladies’ Ade Society. 

Soon after Mr. Blossom’s marriage it was 
announced authoritatively and officially that 
Fritzi Scheff, the light opera prima donna, 
once in grand opera, would wed John Fox, 
Jr., the Kentucky novelist, and the bells are 
expected to ring soon. Then came the com- 
plete surrender of Eugene Walter, author of 
“Paid in Full” and “The Wolf,” whose 
royalties astonish even the press agent. Mr. 
Walter wrote a play called ““The Easiest Way” 
and it was accepted by David Belasco. Char- 
lotte Walker was to star in it, and necessarily 
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author met star. The two must have talked 
of other things than the forthcoming produc- 
tion, for Mr. Walter and Miss Walker were 
seen at dinner together frequently in New 
York, Pittsburg and Baltimore. Then, like 
a flash, Mr. Walter announced that he had 
won the heart of the Texas actress, or words 
to this effect. Simultaneously came the 
announcement from the Belasco offices in 
New York that Mr. Belasco would use ‘The 
Easiest Way” for Frances Starr instead of 
Miss Walker. Then Mr. Walter, it is said, 
took back the manuscript and went off in a 
huff. At this penning the only sure thing 
seems to be that Miss Walker will change one 
letter in her name. 








EDNA GOODRICH, ANOTHER LOVELY BRUNETTE, WHO HAS BECOME MRS. GOODWIN 
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One may ask—what has been the cause of all the trouble ? 
Many philosophic shafts have been hurled by the magazine 
writers, at so much a shaft, at the “divorce evil” and the 
“marriage problem,” and it seems futile to add further 
comment to what has been said by George Meredith, Mrs. 
Howe and others. It may be remarked that most stage 
divorces show that matrimony was intended to unite folks 
rather than separate them. The sentiment of “distance 
lends enchantment” holds almost invariably before the pur- 
chase of the marriage license, but after that it usually 
means enchantment on account of the other woman or the 
other man. 

It is nothing more or less than defying nature for husband 
and wife to expect to be happy separated from each other 
for weeks and even months. This applies to actors and 
actresses particularly. Indeed, some folk on the stage are bold 
enough to declare that stage people should not wed at ali. 

“But how about the men in the navy. and. their wives ?” 
you ask. ‘They are separated from each other and yet di- 
vorces seldom occur among 
them?” The answer is not 
hard. When a man in the 
navy is absent from his wife 
he is on duty almost con- 
stantly. Seldom does he 
meet other women, for nol 
often is he ashore, and then 
not long at a time. His 
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wife generally remains at 
home looking after that 
home. She is not going 
from city to city playing 
romantic roles with another 
man. While the naval 
officer and his wife weather 
separetion by natural 


causes, the actor and actress 
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plications. 

Then too, it is a fact that on the stage matrimony 
is regarded in a lighter vein than by people in other voca- 
tions. In the navy, for instance, every custom tends to 
loyalty. Regularly in the wardrooms the officers drink 
toasts to the wives who are thousands of miles away. On the F 
other hand, the wives have a certain peculiar sentiment 
about Uncle Sam’s defenders that makes them loyal, come 
what may. 

On the stage there is much that tends to prevent loyalty. 

The life that necessarily gravitates between hotels and 
the footlights is hardiy conducive to matrimonial bliss, j 
particularly with the husband on Broadway and the wife 
playing one-night stands through Texas. Propinquity—after 
matrimony—is a wonderful thing; in fact some philosophers 
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HE sun was casting its declining 

rays over the undulating hills, 
throwing radiant colors across 
the western sky. To the right 
spread the broad acres of the Bar 
*O” ranch, to the left, and behind 
the range of low hills, lay the desert. 
In the distance, on the yellow dusty 
road, silhouetted against the crim- 
son glow, two horsemen were approaching, Bud 
Martin, the sheriff, and Gracas, the horsethief who 
had terrorized the country for the past three 
months and who had been captured at last. 

It was a great victory for the sheriff to capture, 
alive, the slickest horsethief the section had ever 
known. Bud could not help feeling elated over 
it. He turned over in his mind the admiration 
which would greet this piece of work and joy filled 
his breast as he pictured his arrival at Bald Hill. 

But the news of the capture had preceded Bud to 
the Bar “O” ranch and his joy was destined to be 
short lived. Behind the huge boulders which stood 
where the yellow road made a gap in the hills, 
Pearly Mapes, foreman of the Bar “O” ranch, 
was talking to a bunch of cowboys. 

“Now Curley, and you, Jeff, as soon as he passes 
your rock, you cover him from behind and 
Steve and Sandy will cover him from that rock 
in front, and when I holler ‘hands up,’ keep 
your eyes on your guns and Bud; but no onneces- 
sary shootin’, boys, remember.” 

To these instructions the cowboys gave a final 
assent, and lay crouched in their hiding places for 
a half hour before the sound of horses’ hoofs, com- 
ing up the grade of the gap, reached their ears. 

“Hands up!” 

The cry broke on the bewildered ears of the sheriff 
and his prisoner, completely surprising them. 
Knowing the ways of the West and the men he 
had to deal with, Bud Martin lost no time in com- 
plying with the request. The prisoner did likewise. 
With the barrels of five ominous revolvers covering 
the sheriff, Pearly Mapes addressed him. 





“Bud, we don’t low to take none of the credit of 
this capture from you, but we want this prisoner. 
The Bar “O” ranch has suffered more’n anybody 
from this ’ere hossthief, an’ we ‘low we got a right 
to string him up. Is that right, boys ?” 

“That's the talk. You’re blamed right,” 
expressions of assent came from the boys. 

“Now, Bud,” continued the foreman; ‘‘we lose 
some on this ’ere hossthief the past three months, 
an’ we don’t trust him in no rickety calaboose in 
Bald Hill. We ain’t takin’ no chances on the law’s 
delay. We'll simply execute the jedgment same 
as you would, only a little quicker. An’ I reckon 
you kin fergive us for the haste, seein’ as our feelin’s 
is so strong on the subject.” 

“Well, Pearly,” answered the sheriff, “I don’t 
blame you none considerin’ your feelin’s. And 
I reckon the politest way to act, lookin’ at this 
arsenal about, is to give you your way.” 

“That’s what makes you such a good sheriff, 
Bud,” repiled the foreman; “you're so level-headed. 
Now keep your hands up while I borrow your 
guns until to-morrow. That’s it. And now, 
Bud, we'll ask you to sojourn with us for the night 
at Bramble Grove. An’ to make everything legal 
and proper, we'll let you yank our friend. ’ere into 
eternity in the mornin’. We ain’t a goin’ to rob you 
of any of your duties, Bud, nor any of the glory 
that we kin help.” 

Having searched the prisoner also, the party 
started back over the dusty road the sheriff had 
lately traversed, toward the line of low hills in the 
distance. An hour and a half later they were making 
camp in Bramble Grove—asmall wood in the hollow 
of the hills. There was located here a cabin stored 
with provisions which the cowboys used when 
“riding.” The spot was on the edge of the Bar 
“OQ” ranch. 

Night had settled over the hills and the stars were 
blinking in the clear blue skies. The men went 
about preparations for supper and attended to 
the horses, whistling and singing. From the creek 
below, where Steve Pritchard was watering the 
horses, came the notes of a rough cowboy song 
floating on the still night air. 
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“Don’t steal no cow, don’t steal no horse; 
If you do, I'm givin’ you a warnin’; 

We'll string you up in a way most coarse, 
There ll be a hangin’ bee in the mornin’.” 


After the men had eaten and the horses were 
attended to for the night, Foreman Mapes spoke 
to them gathered around the fire. 

“Boys, you know you have to ride to-morrow, 
and I want you to get some sleep, and, sheriff, 
you'll need a steady nerve in the mornin’. Sleep 
Now, you fellows turn in; 


is what'll give it to you. 
I'll take care of this hossthief till mornin’.’ 

The sheriff at first demurred, but finally was 
obliged to roll himself in a blanket by the fire. 

The night hours wore slowly on to the 
watcher and watched. No sounds fell upon their 
ears save the crunching of grass in some horses’ 
teeth or the crackling of the fire. Several times 
Pearly Mapes glanced at the prisoner, who had 
refrained from lying down. At last, when the 
fire had burned low, and after a cautious glance at the 
sleeping forms around him, the foreman spoke. 

“So they’ve caught you, Jim.” 

The prisoner glanced at Mapes but did not 
speak. The foreman continued: 

“T don’t know whether you are worthy of it, 
but I did this for you. I knew the work of the past 
few months in these parts was yours, and I planned 
this holdup of the sheriff for your sake, Jim. I 
want to give you another chance.” 

He glanced cautiously at the sleeping cowboys 
and continued. 

“My horse is saddled over there, Jim. 
only escape is there.” 

He pointed to the desert. 

“For God’s sake, Jim, start over again and 
start right. I couldn’t see my brother hanged.” 

A gleam of hope flashed in the prisoner’s eye as 
he answered. 

“Dick,” he said with emotion, “I know why 
you are doing this and I don’t deserve it, Dick. 
But I will start over again, and I will start right. 
By God, you’re aman! Goodbye.” 

The sheriff, lying awake in his blanket, heard 
every word, but he did not move. 


Your 


Two hours later, shots in quick succession awoke 
the cowboys and the sheriff. They jumped to 
their feet to find Pearly Mapes running, revolver 
in hand, toward a clump of trees. They were 
soon at his heels. Pearly turned hurriedly upon 


them, exclaiming, “He’s escaped, boys. I must 
have dropped off to sleep for a minute. When I 


awoke he was gone. I thought I saw him movin’ 
in these ’ere trees. Scatter out, boys, and scour 
the hills. He’s hiding in these hills.” 

But when the cowboys had started off through 
the woods and gulches of the hills, Bud Martin 
returned to the camp, saddled his horse and, 
securing some food, struck out for the desert. 
He had ridden perhaps an hour ere the first faint 
streaks of gray flecked the eastern sky. He scanned 
the horizon carefully but saw no trace of a horseman. 
A little later as the gathering light grew in the east, 
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OF THE WEST 

and the desert spread under it like pale-gray parch- 
ment, his eye caught in the distance a moving speck 
of black. It was a horse and rider. His heart 
jumped with joy as he murmered, 

“Pearly Mapes’ brother—a_ hossthief. Well, 
Pearly, you’re the right stuff, an’ Ill never give 
up your secret. But I'll bring my man back and 
see him hanged, just the same.” 

All day in the blistering heat of the desert the 
sheriff and the black speck kept pace until night 
and the gentle breezes brought refreshment, but Bud 
Martin did not rest. He knew his only hope of 
victory was to gain when the horsethief rested. 
A few moments at a water hole sufficed. A bite 
to eat and drink, and, with the desert stars twink- 
ling down upon him, the sheriff urged his horse on 
the way. 

With the coming of dawn arose the wind, the 
heated blast of the desert. As the sun climbed the 
morning sky the wind grew in its fury and devel- 
oped into a sandstorm. ‘The sheriff was now 
alarmed. He knew the terrors of the desert sand- 
storm, and fully realized the dangers of his position. 
The fine sand of the desert, hurled by the fury 
of the wind, filled his eyes and ears and throat 
and choked him. 

It cut and burned his blistered face. The heat 
was intense. His horse soon showed signs of 
distress and he directed his course to a water hole. 
The sand whirled in great clouds and beat him 
incessantly. His eyes became swollen and almost 
closed and his face seemed to be in a furnace; so 
he rode on for an hour. His horse was now stagger- 
ing. He stumbled and fell. It seemed that the 
sheriff's mind refused to work. He remembered 
extricating his leg from the saddle, then he 
knew no more until the intense pain in his throat 
awoke him and through his swollen eyelids he 
looked up at the stars. 

His first thought was of his danger. His thirst 
was terrible. He must have water. He tried to 
rise but the effort was slow and painful. His body 
seemed to be burning up. He staggered to his 
feet, but could scarcely walk. But, oh, the terrible 
thirst—he must have water—a water hole—he 
must find a water hole or die. He knew the desert 
by day. He wondered if it was near morn- 
ing. He would find a water hole when the 
morning broke. 

But when the morning broke the desert seemed 
changed. The storm had piled huge mounds of 
sand everywhere, changing the face of things. 
Yet he must have water or die. He fell to his 
knees and dug with his hands in the sand until 
the blood ran, but there was no water, only sand and 
more sand. Then he arose and tried to scream 
but his tongue had swollen and he could utter no 
sound; he raised his arms helplessly to the sky 
and fell on the burning sands, unconscious. 





There was a voice in his ears. ‘The sound seemed 
faint and far away. He felt a touch on his face 
and head, and he saw through his scarcely opened 
eyelids—saw, as in a dream—the face of Gracas, 
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Behind the boulders where the road made a gap in 
the hills the cowboys crouched in their places 







the horsethief. He, 
too, had been lost 
in the storm, and 
the hand of fate, 
weaving the des- 
tinies of these two, (74 
souls, alone on the 
desert wastes, had 
brought the two 
threads of life together 
for its inscrutable purpose. 
The sheriff listened as though 
dreaming to the words that 
fell as balm from Gracas’ lips. 
“Brace up, sheriff, brace up. 


Say, sheriff, you want water,don’t you? % 
There’s water in the hills yonder. It's “e 
only a mile, sheriff. Did you hear me, sheriff, 
only a mile. You can walk a mile, sheriff, a 
can’t you? There’s water there. Do you hear 
me—water. Come, sheriff, brace up. tb 
So Gracas coaxed Bud Martin back to conscious- : he 
ness and life. After much gentle urging he got ‘ ; \ \ 
him on his feet and started, with his arm around Kan 
him, for the hills. But the sheriff was too far gone, hte Doreen > 
and after a few steps he fell in the sand unable 
to move. The further urging and coaxing of 
Gracas was in vain. Finally he lifted the uncon- 
scious man bodily on his broad shoulders and “At dawn,” the sheriff finally spoke, “I’m going 
started across the wastes for the hills. back to Bald Hill,” and, he added significantly, 


As that day’s twilight was falling Gracas and “I’m goin’ back alone. I came out here to get a 
Bud Martin sat beside a little spring and recounted _horsethief, Jim Mapes, and I found a man.” 
the terrors of the sandstorm. Harry T. Fee. 
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OLD SAM 
ae a boy it was my custom, whenever I 
came home early from school, to take my 
gun and wander around among the hills and 
lowlands in our neighborhood, partly in hopes of 
getting a stray rabbit, but more particularly to enjoy 
the evening's quiet after the busy day was over. 
Thus, one evening years ago, I was wandering 
along a wooded lane, just before 
sunset. All the little creatures that 
inhabit the woods were busily en- 
gaged in getting their evening meal, 
yet everything was still. The very 
air seemed to breathe quietness 
and rest. The many odors of tree 
and shrub and vine filled the air 


with a sense of restfulness. A 
thousand fancies chased __ lightly 
through my mind. The — ever- 


shifting woodland scenes, pierced 
here and there and everywhere by 
the rays of the setting sun, danced 
nimbly before me. I seemed to see 
or feel no real thing, but scene and 
fancy seemed to blend in one beau- 
tiful whole. 

“Hello, boy!’ These 
awoke me suddenly from my rev- 
erie. On a bar across the end of 
the lane, sat an old Chinaman, quietly smoking a 
long-stemmed brass-bowled Chinese pipe. 

At first glance he was much like many others 
of the working class of his race, gaunt of frame 
and bent with much toil. An inviting smile served 
to increase the numerous wrinkles that old age 
had placed upon his face, and while this did not 
add in the least to his good looks, yet its evident 
friendliness could not but arrest one’s attention. 

As I stood surveying him, he uttered the laconic 
question, “Where go?” I answered him as briefly, 
“Home.” Then followed a number of questions 
as to who I was, where I came from, where I lived, 
and kindred inquiries, all in the same brief sen- 
tences. By like questions on my part, I learned 
that he lived in a little cabin farther up the slough 
on which the wood bordered, and also that he had 
but recently come to this place. As it was getting 
late I left him and continued on my way homeward. 
This was my first meeting with “Old Sam.” 

Not long after this, on another such trip as just 
spoken of, I chanced to pass “Old Sam’s” cabin. 
He was sitting in the doorway, and as before was 
enjoying his evening smoke. The minute he saw 
me he greeted me as before and I returned his 
salutation. Seeing that he was in a talkative mood, 
I perched myself on a stump near his door. 

The cabin he occupied had been vacant for a 
long time before his entry, and therefore in poor 
condition on his arrival. I could not help noting 
a great change. Everything was now neat and 
clean, both in and out of the cottage, and in as good 
repair as circumstances would permit. Near by 
was the vegetable patch, always found around 
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The neat little 


Chinese abodes in the country. 
rows occupied the smallest possible space. Coming 
from a land where ground is scarce and labor cheap, 
the Chinese do not soon forget the art of utilizing 
every available space. Flowers also peeped out 


here and there about the house, a thing I had never 
seen to any extent around a Chinese cabin before. 
These 


observations naturally increased my 
interest in my new acquaintance, 
so I passed an hour or more in his 
company, talking in much the,same 
style as before, in short question- 
and-answer fashion. After this I 
seldom missed an opportunity to 
stop in and have a chat with him 
whenever I came his way. 

As we grew better acquainted, I 
learned much of his life history. 
He had arrived in this country at 
an early date; in fact, he had been 

among the first of his people to 

S ; arrive in California. It was then 
$ still the land of gold, and mines 
and mining were the only things 
thought of. 

At an early period he began to 
drift away from other Chinese. His 
first experience had brought him into 
close contact with the white race. 
He served as cook in an American family for several 
years, just after his arrival. He was then a young 
man, wages were good, and with true Chinese 
thrift he had soon saved a considerable sum of 
money. It was so much to him that he felt able to 
retire and to return to his native land. 

After settling up his affairs, he started out from 
the interior town where he dwelt for San Francisco. 
On the first day out, the stage he traveled on 
was “held up.” All on board were relieved of 
everything they had. Sam, with true Chinese 
distrust, had refused to entrust his money to the 
express company and so was, in the language of the 
day, “cleaned ut.” 

Sore at heart but not discouraged, our friend 
returned to his customary labors to win another 
fortune. He was still young and this time he had 
the additional advantage of experience, so things 
were not so bad after all. 

The people he worked for thought a great deal 
of Sam, and were very glad to have him back. He 
in turn was very fond of them, especially the chil- 
dren, with whom he was a friend. The 
simplicity of those days and the honesty then so 
common led even Sam to be careless about money 
matters, especially when dealing with so univer- 
sally trusted a man as his employer. For this 
reason, he seldom collected more of his earnings 
than he needed to supply his immediate wants and 
they were very small. His employer in turn had 
always treated Sam with consideration, allowing 
him a fair interest on all money left standing. 

Misfortune, however, seemed to be Sam’s portion. 
Although his long association with the people he 
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worked for made it harder to leave than before, he 
was just beginning to think of home for a second 
time, when suddenly a financial catastrophe over- 
took his master. He lost his entire fortune to the 
last penny, and with it all Sam’s earnings. Like 
many other good men, he was not strong enough to 
face and overcome such a calamity. In a fit of 
despondency he sent a bullet through his heart, 
leaving his family to the uncertain care of friends 
and relatives, and his creditors to philosophize or 
rave over their losses, according to each individual’s 
frame of mind. 

To Sam the shock was very severe. All his 
cherished hopes were dashed to the ground a second 
time. Torn from surroundings that had become 
dear to him, he was now cast into a world that was 
anything but friendly to him. He had little or 
no intercourse with his own people, and as_ the 
question of excluding the Chinese from this country 
was at its most exciting point, the majority of the 
white people, especially the poorer classes, were 
very hostile to members of his race. Consequently 
Sam’s lot was not a pleasant one. 

For a few years he managed to get odd jobs 
around in the farming part of the country, but he 
was friendless and alone, and luck seemed to be 
against him. When he had succeeded in getting 
a few dollars together, he started a little truck farm. 
Here a sadder disappoint- 
ment than ever awaited him. 

Children had always been 
dear to hits. But now the 
small boys began to abuse 
him, and threw stones at him 
whenever he appeared in 
town to sell the produce of 
his little farm. Aided and 
abetted by some elder ruf- 
fians, they made life so mis- 
erable for him that he had to 
abandon his new vocation. 

After this he drifted about 
the country. As __ before 
stated, he had ceased to 
associate with his country- 
men, and his desire to return 
to his native land had passed 
away. His only wish was to 
live in quiet, but even this, 
for a long time, was denied 
him. 

Time, however, rolled on 
and with the passing years 
came old age and with old 
age came peace. The pas- 
sage of the “Exclusion Act” 
had caused the number of 
Chinese to greatly decrease 
in California, so that the 
newer generation of her in- 
habitants saw little to fear 
from them and hence were 
much more tolerant. In 
the course of years, Sam 
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came to be looked upon as a harmless, rather 
good-natured old man. It was at this stage in 
life that Sam, now called “Old Sam,” had drifted 
into our neighborhood. 

Scattered about in out of the way places, in miser- 
able huts, there still remained a few native Indians, 
or rather they passed as such. Mixed with nearly 
every race, they were naturally a queer lot. The 
children, always interesting, no matter what their 
kind, formed queer contrasts. Some were nearly 
pure types of the stolid and stupid Digger Indian, 
others again were genuine ‘“Greasers,” and some- 
times you might find a bright-looking little tot, as 
fair and winning as any child might be. 

Not far from the slough land where “Old Sam” 
lived, in the wooded dairy land, in a tumble down 
shack, there lived a family of Indians. Old and 
young, male and female, they were so indiscrim- 
inately mixed that one never could tell what their 
various relations might be. Among the children 
there was one of the class last spoken of. His 
mother was probably dead or in jail, his father 
unknown. I had noticed that seemed 
to have any use for the poor little chap, and his 
good looks did not serve to lighten his burden 
among his uglier brethren. Of clothing he had 
none worth mentioning, and his food was nearly as 
scarce, but in this regard nature had come to his aid. 
At an early age he had gained 
a tenancy in common with 
the calves in their food supply 
and had found foster mothers 


no one 


Ie 
es among the cows. 
*, This little fellow, in his 


wanderings around the neigh- 
borhood, came to Sam’s cabin 
one day, and there, for per- 
haps the first time in his life, 
he met with kindness from a 
human being. The Chinese 
are very fond of children, and 
in “Old Sam” this feeling 
was exceptionally strong. He 
gave the little chap of all that 
was best in his larder and for 
once the child had his fill of 
good things. 

It was thus natural that the 
youngster should wish to stay 
with his new-found friend, for 
he had nothing to draw him 
away. He had more often 
slept in an old strawstack, or 
even under the shade of the 
trees, than in the place that 
should have been his home, so 


oa he had all te gain and worse 

\ than nothing to lose. 
( _ It would have been well- 
), min 0 nigh impossible to drive him 
t away, nor was anything 
i farther from Sam’s_ desire. 


Yet the old man_ naturally 
feared that the child was lost 
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and that its parents might be anxious for its safety. 
Just as he was about to set out to inquire for the 
boy’s parents, I happened along on my _ usual 
He hailed me with delight for a 

First he wished to tell me of the 
treasure he had found, and, second, to see if I could 


evening jaunt. 

two-fold reason. 
not clear up matters for him. I gave the subject 
some thought, and I soon came to the conclusion 
that as “Old Sam” was so fond of the child and no 
one on earth cared for it, it would be best that he 
keep the little chap. I now explained the matter 
to him in this light and suggested that he keep 
the boy. At first he thought I was jesting with 
him, but when he found that I was in earnest he 
began to see that it would be possible and his joy 


knew no bounds. He nearly scared the little half- 


naked Indian with his odd endearments and 
embarrassed him with his profuse thanks. His 
excess of joy was a_ strange thing to me, 


accustomed as I was to believe that such a thing 


was not possible with a Chinaman, even so 
extraordinary a one as Sam. 

When I left, the two were on the very best of 
terms, and ever after that, though I doubt if each 
ever grasped much of the other’s spoken language, 
a perfect understanding appeared between them. 
A look, a: motion—yes, even the slightest facial 
found ready interpretation. Cries and 
exclamations, though words of no spoken language, 


change 


were full of meaning to them. 
From “Old Sam’’ seemed a different 
Before then, though he always had a pleasant 


now on 
man. 
greeting, he would often relapse into a morose 
state when his past misfortunes loomed up before 


him and seemed for a while toovercome him. Now 
it was different. The past was forgotten. His 


“Boy” and the present were all to him. 

All day long he labored cheerfully in the slough 
land among his vegetables, pausing every now and 
then to chat or play with “Boy” if he was 
near, or anxiously “Hallo” for him if out 
of sight. As forthe child, he was in para- 
dise. He had plenty to eat, comfortable 
lodgings, and a kind old man to humor his 


every whim. Could any child ask for 
more? Perhaps others might, but not 
“Boy.” 


He roamed and_ played all day long in 
the woods and fields, which to him were full 
of treasures. The old man would some- 
-times become terror-stricken, for he could 
not conceive how SO small a lad could go 
unharmed in the woods, among the half- 
wild dairy cattle. “Old Sam” did not 
know that the cattle had long been foster 
parents and brethren to the child. | 

It was in the springtime when the little 
wanderer first came to the old man. 
Through the long summer days they both 
lived in happiness and sweet content, some- 
thing neither had ever known before. It 
was not, however, a part of “Old Sam’s” 
fate that he should enjoy earthly bliss for 
any length of time. Early in autumn “Boy” 
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began to be troubled with a persistent cough, and, 
despite all that could be done, it soon developed 
into quick consumption. 

The struggle to save a little child from death is at 
all times one of the most pathetic incidents. To 
see the hopeful, trusting little face, and the appeal 
of the outstretched hand, knowing that there is 
no hope, is to endure the limit of human suffering. 

The weary days dragged sadly on, but they were 
swiftly carrying “Old Sam” and his “Boy” to the 
grave. The child was fading away with disease 
and the old man was wearing himself out to save 
the child. It was doubtful which would go first. 

Toward Christmas the end was very near. I had 
been in the habit of going to their place several times 
a week to offer whatever little assistance I could. 
Christmas Eve I found the child so low that I 
decided to stay with them during the night. The 
weather was cold and raw and the wind howled 
without. Through the dreary night, we sat and 
watched the little sufferer. Early in the morning 
“Boy” had passed to the sunny 
slopes of the eternal pastures. 

The next day we buried the little shell where 
his soul had dwelt beneath the shade of a great . 
old rose bush that grew near by. A single flower 
hung over the little mound, and the breezes shed 
the snowy petals upon it. 

“Old Sam” lingered but little longer, only one 
gloomy week. On the bright rays of the rising 
sun on New Year’s morning, his spirit wandered 
up to the great Garden, where “Boy” was awaiting 
him. 

We buried him under the rose bush beside his 


our vigil ended. 


little friend on that fair New Year’s day. All was 
still and bright and warm. The roses were in 
full bloom and the hills were robed in green. The 


storm was over and all was peace and quiet. 
WILLIAM SANDHOLDT. 
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San Francisco’s Chinese quar- 
ter occupies very much the 
same place in the scenic setting 
of California life and in the eye 
of the tourist as is held by the 
cypresses along the famous 
drive at Monterey—the phenomenon occurs no- 
where else in America, though in the Orient it is 
common enough. ‘True there is a Chinatown in 
sach of many cities in this country, east and west, 
but it is an outpost settlement in comparison with 
this metropolis of the Chinese in America. The 
great fire that changed the face of San Francisco 
without disturbing its features wrought equal 
change in her Chinese quarter. The city with its 
modern fireproof buildings has assumed to that 
extent the look of other 
big cities. Similar im- 
provements in China- 
town, though some of 
them include conscious, 
tourist - baiting pagoda- 
roofs and bells and 
brilliant painting, lack the 
essential picturesqueness 
that came to the old quar- 
ter through the gradual 
adaptations of the years. 
Because it is impossible 
for future years to add 
this quality to the new 
structures on the old 
site, Dr. Arnold Genthe’s 
“Pictures of Old China- 
town,” with tex. by Will 
Irwin (Moffat, Yard and 
Company, New York), 
has a_ distinct place 
among the valuable me- 
morials of the old San 
Francisco. 

Here are forty-seven 
intimate studies of the 
original quarter — forty- 
seven out of how many 
eager trials, one wonders. 
The subjects presented 
range from the “Chil- 


Chinatown in 
San Francisco 


Before the Fire 





“The Devil’s Kitchen,” yet in the majority of the 
pictures the gay note of brightly-dressed children 
shines against the subdued background of 
narrow streets and shadowing With 
equal art Mr. Irwin pictures the Chinaman’s 
love of children; his analysis of the Chinese 
servant in the Caucasian home—a bit of the intui- 
tive writing of the literary artist—appeals to those 
who watch regretfully the passing of a generation 
of household treasures. 

It is most gratifying that the pictures which 
preserve these and other memories should be the 
highest achievement reached in photographing the 
bizarre life of that quarter of a cosmopolitan city 
and that the text should come from a pen as artful, 
as alert and as close to the subject as the camera 
that caught the transi- 
tory aspect of the place. 
It is a pity that the press 
which reproduced — the 
photographs did not 
more worthily complete 
the trio. Yet the book is 
sold for a dollar—and 
rapidly sold, too, which 
is well—and it is inevi- 
table that these pictures 
should be reproduced in 
a manner more worthy 
of their subtle and sug- 
gestive art. To one who 
wandered through the 
streets with Dr. Genthe 
that first day of San 
Francisco’s disaster and 
forgot in the fascination 
of those scenes the fact 
that our own treasures 
might not escape the 
progress of the fire, these 
pictures from negative 
which are the sole surviv- 
ors of a collection repre- 
senting years of successful 
and unusual photography 
hold a personal interest 
apart from their value to 
the historian of San Fran- 


balconies. 








dren’s Hour’ to the 


vicious suggestion of 








A CORNER OF THE DEVIL’S KITCHEN 
From “ Pictures of Old Chinatown” 


cisco and the lover of her 
beauty, old and new. 
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The sentiment which has 
gone into the making of this 
book, on the part of both 
photographer and writer, is 

Will = Irwin’s 
which is ad- 
Dear Dr. 


embodied in 
**Foreword,” 
dressed, “My 
Genthe:” 

Long before I knew who you 


were, L used to mark you in the 
shadows and recesses of China- 


town, your little camera half- 
hidden under your coat, vour 
considering eye and = craity 


hand of the artist alert to take 
your shy and _= superstitious 
models unawares. Later, it 
Was my privil to follow you 
sometimes—to watch you play- 
ing your Germanic patience 
against their Chinese patience, 
to marvel at you, in dark room 
and studio, working with those 
mysterious processes by which 
you—tmore than any other 
man alive—have made art out 
of the play-time snap-shot. 
Now, after the great disaster 
all that remains for your work 
of a decade is this saine picture 
record of old Chinatown at 
which you worked so loving! 
for eight years. 

In the summer of steel and 
steam drills and heroic enthu- 
siasm—the summer of re build 
ing—you and I passed throug 
the new, clean Chinatown. it 
was a Clear, sea-scented night 
I remember, and very late. 
We stopped bene ath the ruins 
of old St. Mary’s. The new- 
rising city, like the old one in 
dim, suggestive contour—as an 
adult face is like its childish 
counterpart 
carouse ¢ 
been a black hollow, 








stretched out at our 
und romance of Dupont and Kearny 
mysterious 
Pit had taken Hell’s Half Acre 
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awful 
back to itself; 
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Where the vivid 
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‘Pictures of 


their manners, 
streets had vived, 
is though the lenses 
beyond, 





THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
From 





a wall of steel skeletons and 
gaunt windowless towers. The 
scattered lights, placed where 
never lights would be in finished 
and inhabited structures, gave 
a dreadful air of strangeness 
and desolation to this city vista. 
I stood as one who sees spirits. 
And you spoke: 

“Rubber boots and copper 
kettles in the shop windows— 
and we have still to call it 
Chinatown!” You had been 
looking backward, I perceived, y 
as I had been looking forward. 
So, with the ruined tins of St. 
Mary’ s creaking above us in 
the night wind, we talked about 
that little city of our love, 
Chinatown. ‘No, it’s gone,” 
said I. ‘‘And beauty, or at least 
such beauty as they know, 
cannot live in Class A build- 
ings.” You, like a__ true 
partisan, fell to defending as 
soon as you found me agreeing 
with your criticisms. ‘They 
won’t remain Class A for long,”’ 
you said. “The Chinese will 
make them over somehow. 
They can no more live in 
inappropriate ugliness than 
we in dirt.” Yet we both * 
sighed for the Chinatown which 
we knew, and which is not any 
more except in the shadowing 
of your little films. 

You, the only man who ever 
had the patience to photograph 
the Chinese, you, who found 
art in the snap-shot—you were 
making yourself unconsciously, 
all that time, the sole recorder 
of old Chinatown. I but write 





Old Chinatown” 


and much more will prevail, 
and plates record only the 
broidering your 


‘Pictures of Old Chinatown,” by 


as a frame for your pictures; 
I am illustrating you. If, in 
these writings, I use the past 
tense, I _ not mean to imply 
that our Californian Chinese 
have changed their natures or 
fuch of what I describe here has sur- 
It is just that your 
past; and, I, em- ' 
have tried to keep in tone. 
WiLu Irwin. 


work, 


Arnold Genthe 
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The portrait here shown tells 
much the manner of man he 
Sturdy Old was—this sturdy old lion of the 
Lion of the North, Dr. John McLoughlin 
North of early-day Oregon.  Self- 
reliant, impetuous and Scotch 

all through, this agent of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
helped to make history up there in the Northwest, 
at a time when history makers were not many, and 
the making of it not an especially lovely or thankful 
task. If the present volume, “Dr. John McLough- 
lin, the Father of Oregon,” by Frederick V. Holman 
(The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, Ohio.), 
is to be at all criticised—and there’s some room 
for it—it is because the painstaking author has been 
so thorough in his research, and has presented such 
a deadly lot of old letters and records as to dim the 
romance and scratch much of the sentiment from 
the wonderful character he set about to describe. 
Nevertheless, the book has great yalue and much 
interest; more surely be- 
cause of the faithfulness of 
the compiler than of the 
gracefulness or clearness 
of the writer. Someone 
with the pen of a Steven- 
son—ah, that there were 
a few of them—may some 
day run over this volume 
and do for it what Jack 
London admits he did 
for Stanley Waterloo’s 
“Story of Ab”’—make it 
thrill with the live interest 
of the strong personality 
of McLoughlin and the 
stirring scenes in which he 
was so active and potent 
an actor. Meanwhile 
“Dr. John McLoughlin” 
belongs in all reference 
libraries and Mr. Hol- 
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excellent plot and plenty of it, one needs must plow 
through many words to get at it. Hardly a para- 
graph is written in a straightforward manner. 
If the writer intended to give by this elaborated 
language an impression of the French of the time, 
he has tried too hard and failed of the mark. For 
the labored style is not found in the mouths of the 
people alone; it hampers every description and 
cumbers the simplest idea. 

A fascinating tale, logically told, with characters 
consistent throughout and well calculated to inspire 
our interest, the story will hold one until its end, if 
the eye alone glide quickly over frequent inversions 
and elongations. But attempt to read it aloud, 
and its faults become apparent. Many _ times 
through the reading we find ourselves wishing that 
the tale had been put into the mouth of some one 
of the characters from whose lips the stilted expres- 
sions would have seemed more excusable. 

The great rock dominates the story as it is said 
to dominate the sands. 
It should, therefore, rise 
strikingly before — the 
reader, clear and well- 
defined in its details. On 
it are the dungeons of the 
governor and the old clois- 
ters and great pulley of the 
ancient monks. Through 
its palaces walk the lady 
and her aristocratic father, 
the governor. We know 
that they are aristocratic 
for we are often told so in 
the book. Yet we have 
no striking picture of 
them as they appeared in 
the writer’s mind or are 
meant to appear in our 
own, unless we take that 
given in the very excel- 
lent illustrations by Lester 


man deserves thanks for — pk. JoHN MCLOUGHLIN, THE “FATHER OF OREGON” — Ralph. These supply a 


his task from all readers, 
who know far too little of those early days in 
the great Northwest country. 


In “The Lady of the Mount” 

‘*The Lady of by Frederic 5. Isham we are 
the Mount’’ by given an opportunity to judge 
FredericIsham Whether or not the placing of 
the scenes of a novel in the far 

distant past of another country 

is sufficient to give it the glamour of real romance 
which novels of our own day so often lack. For the 
plot is set in the north coast country of France just 
before the mounting protest of the people culmi- 
nated in the great revolution. Lords and ladies, 
lackeys and peasants, come and go in the costumes 
of their kind. They say their parts to “My Lady” 
and “His Excellency” in language as different from 
the common vernacular of to-day as two or three 
dictionaries could make it. And though in this 
story of an interesting time and people there is 


charming addition to the 
story and are doubtless as true to the time as study 
can make them. M. U. S. 


Two tales, evidently taken from 

Yellow Literature the experiences of those in 
from Presbyterian charge of the Presbyterian 
Publishers Chinese mission home in San 
Francisco, are published under 

the title, “Dragon Stories; Narra- 

tives of the Rescues and Romances of Chinese Slave 
Girls” (The Pacific Presbyterian Publishing Com- 
pany, Oakland). In this case, where truth is 
stranger than fiction, accuracy in style and typog- 
raphy appear to have been given secondary con- 
sideration, or, perhaps, “‘the little girl, escorted by 
fiends,” is not an error after all. The appearance 
of this little book is attractive, though; there are 
neat drawings on Chinese paper, and an impressive 
blue dragon threatens an expressive blue damsel 
upon a yellow cover. 













From cover to cover, a book of 
horror and grim, relentless 
realism is “9009,” a convict 
story by James Hopper and 
F. R. Bechdolt (McClure’s). 
Those covers, even, bring a 
preliminary chill, with their grotesque stripes, and 
the square patch of numbers which changes a man 
into a monster, a Thing to be caged. 

The authors, in a preface, say of “9009:” “A work 
written in the fervor of indignation is apt to be 
violent, unbalanced and unjust. We were alive 
to this danger; after some thought, we saw how we 
could best avoid it. It was by using in the story 
facts only. “9009” is a story made of facts—a 


fact-story.” Pi Lit 


A Fact-Story 
with a 


Prison Chill 


then reads the 


And one 
dreadful crescendo of fear f 
and horror and_ betrayal, 9009 
of the slow change of the 


man who is going to save his 

“copper,” his “good” time, 

and get back to Nell; of the 

birth of hatred and revenge; 

of the evil things growing in 

the dark; of his escape; of his 

death. A fact-story, “9009” — 

might have beena collaboration of Poe, Hugo and 
Oscar Wilde. And the most romantic sentence in 
the book is the dedication: ““To one who wept.” 


A book to revive the courage 
of the jaded reader, and to 
augment the zeal of the untiring 
—to please the analyst, satisfy 
the esthetic and tickle the 
adventurous palate, is “The 
Guest of Quesnay,” by Booth Tarkington (Me- 
Clure’s). More than this—rare wonder in this 
moving-picture age—it is the Book-One-Wants-to- 
Read-Again. Until now, Booth Tarkington gave 
Monsieur Beaucaire no rival. It is not much to 
say that the “Guest of Quesnay” is to the writer of 
experience what Beaucaire was to his youth. Mr. 
Tarkington’s particular triumph lies in the extrac- 
tion of as romantic a story from France of to-day 
as he evolved earlier from the England of yesterday. 
Larabee Harman and Oliver Saffren furnish as 
strikingly contrasting a picture as Henry James in 
his keener minutes could draw, with, one cannot 
help suspecting, a deeper ethical motive. Amadeé, 
the suave and solemn waiter of Les Trois Pigeons, 
Keredec, the great scientist, pursuing the notion— 
which fits the “Guest of Quesnay” to a pretty and 
novel plot—that a soul cannot sin, that subtracting 
vicious memories, and adding a good intention, the 
soul may purge itself of a load of guilt; these with 
Miss Elizabeth and her brother, a famous artist, 
Louise Harman, an exquisite picture of womanly 
constancy, with Anne Eliott to prod the plot, or the 
characters, should action falter, combine to make 
as pretty a forest picture as lovers of Arden and 
Golden Girls could desire. 


Three Novels of 


Rare Romance 
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“Henry OF NAVARRE” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
is the sort of book the public delights in, and the 
public libraries keep a waiting list for. The story 
is the ever popular one of Marguerite of Valois and 
the gallant Henry of Navarre, with a conventional 
subplot of love and intrigue between his knight and 
her lady. A grim background is Catherine de 
Medici, with her weak and vicious sons, and the 
powerful Guise. The climax, naturally, is the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, from whose horrors 
emerge at least two couples that gory morning to a 
double honeymoon, Marie de Belleforet and Arthur 
de Mounhy, and their royal patrons. Inverted 
verbs, rapiers, dark alleys, poisons, astrology, and 
token rings are the property fixings, generously 
used, to remind the reader, could he forget, of the 
hectic season of the tale. No author acknowledges 
“Henry of Navarre.” 


Of the time of Cromwell, of Cavalier and Puritan, 
of religious fervor and court license, H. C. Bailey 
writes in “Colonel Greatheart’” (Bobbs-Merrill). 
The dialogue is exceptionally crisp and racy, and 
carries one to the end, notwithstanding a halting 
plot, and some over faithful amorous passages 
which seriously mar the story. Lucinda, the 
heroine, in spite of the little Puritan maid who rises 
to heroine importance toward 
the close of the book, suffers 
her chronic heart hunger 
and craving for power to 
lead her into a rapidly de- 
scending life of intrigue, 
common passion and treach- 
ery, ending in death. Mr. 
Bailey’s selection of plot is 
not felicitous, but his bril- 
liant dialogue carries it 
through triumphantly. 


The Pacific Coast has been 

Wandering honored by Clifton Johnson, 
on the Western +» Who has made it his first sub- 
Edge ject, “Highways and Byways 


of the Pacific Coast” (Mac- 
millan & Co.), in a series of 
volumes, the library to be called “American High- 
ways and Byways.” The author roams colloqui- 
ally along familiar roads and grass-covered trails, 
disguising the march with anecdote and gentle 
gossip. The Grand Cafion of Arizona has a 
chapter to itself, the Mexican border gives its color 
to the narrative and to the really excellent photo- ’ 
graphs which accompany it, and so, by easy stages, 
one takes in southern California, Yosemite, 
then the wonderful country which prostrates itself 
before Mount Shasta, and the book closes with 
several entertaining chapters on the Puget sound 
country. 

This is the kind of book that lets one travel 
gently through scenes of beauty and _ practical 
interest on the smooth-running library chair, 
yet leaves a desire which some day the physical 
journey may satisfy. 
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In her “History of California” 
(American Book Company) 
Helen Elliott Bandini has writ- 
ten a book which will allure all 
youth and be of value to the 
elders. The subject, which has 
been covered with care, is presented informally— 
conversation and anecdote carrying it above the 
dry standard of text-books. For a history of its 
brevity, it is unusually comprehensive. Beginning 
with those quaint stories of Indian life before the 
voyage of Cabrillo, through the Spanish-American 
struggles for supremacy and the subsequent history 
of state development, the narrative closes with the 
fire of 1906. The last chapters deal with the 
leading industries of the state, including some 
valuable statistics, and a list of the counties and of 
all of the governors. 


An Entertaining 
History of 
California 


If credulity comes easy to the 


Randall Parrish’s reader of the latest novel by 
Latest Hair Randall Parrish, ‘The Last 
Raiser Voyage of the Donna Isabel” 


(McClurg’s), or, indeed, if that 

state of mind be not essential 
to the enjoyment of real romance, then this book 
should bring a rare enjoyment. 
much adventure fall between EI 
two book covers, the climax 
being the finding of the 


Seldom does so 





Donna Isabel, a ghastly THE 
charnel ship which welcomes LAST VOYAGE 


the seafarers, her frozen dead 
having waited for one hun- 
dred and_ twenty-six years 


to give them greeting. A 
slender Jove plot relieves 





the lurid intensity of the 
story. 





BY RANDALL PARRISH 


“The Gentle Grafters,”’ the 
latest collection of sketches 
by O. Henry (The McClure 
Company), is what its name 
declares it to be—the story, 
or series of stories, of genial 
gentlemen of the “graft habit,” Jeff Peters and Andy 
Tucker. Andy “had too much imagination to be 
honest,” and whenever he saw a dollar in another 
man’s hands he took it as a personal grudge, “‘if he 
did not take it another way.” 

Jeff Peters, speaking of himself, declares: “I 
never believed in taking any man’s dollars unless 
I gave him something for it—something in the way 
of rolled-gold jewelry, garden seeds, lumbago lotion, 
stock certificates, stove polish or a crack in the head 
to show for his money!” 

The book should be shunned by the purist, by 
the prim and the pious, for Andy and Jeff are cer- 
tainly more like “warning beacons” than “shining 
lights;” the stories have a slang foundation and a 
punning superstructure; they are not English, they 
are not ethical; they are also vulgar; but, being 
O. Henryish, altogether irresistible. 


Amiable Studies 
of Dishonesty 
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Few of the adventure stories 
have been given as careful and 
elaborate a setting as has been 
bestowed by W. C. Morrow upon 
“Lentala of the South Seas.” 
(Stokes & Co.) His descrip- 
tion of the volcanic island, of the terrible face of 
doom which seothes or alternately lashes the natives 
into a fury of fear, and of the lurid underground 
passage will be remembered long after the dual 
character of Lentala and Beela is forgotten. Mr. 
Morrow always writes with distinction, and his 
style and descriptive power save “Lentala” from 
the class of novel to which its rather weak character 
drawing would otherwise condemn it. The book 
is a triumph of literary style. 
The drawings by Maynard 
Dixon, the young California 
illustrator, who is fast gaining 
recognition among the eastern 
publishers, add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the volume 
and make it as a whole a 
book in which Californians 
should have just pride, by 
reason of the creators. 


W. C. Morrow’s 
South Sea 
Story 


TAe BOY 
FORTY-NINERS 


“The Boy Forty-niners” (Mec- 
Clure’s) is the first of a series of 
adventure books by Everett 
McNeil dealing with the experi- 
ences of two poorhouse lads, 
Ray Norman and Arthur Wal- 
ton. ‘The first volume describes their exciting trip 
from southern Ohio to the California gold mines, 
where the book closes with a promise to continue 
their history in a subsequent book, “wherein the 
wild and romantic life of the California miners of 
*49~50, the most dramatic and picturesque in the 
history of the world, will be pictured for the eyes 
of a generation who are reaping where — their 
fathers sowed.” 


Books of ’49 
for Boys 


Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith have added a 
third “Fairy Book” to Mce- 
Clure’s Library of Children’s 
Classics: ““Tales of Laughter.” 
The collection includes stories 
selected—with a view to mirth encouragement— 
from the German, Scandinavian, Scottish, Indian 
and Japanese literatures. There are also three 
from the Italian, ““The Booby,” ‘The Months” and 
“The Stone in the Cock’s Head;” several from the 
Russian, two from the French, a few from the 
Chinese, and one, indeed, ‘““Manabozho and _ his 
Foe,” a North American Indian story. When 
“Jack and Jill” have mastered this volume, they 
will have learned to laugh in all languages. 


Che Fun of 
Folk Lore 


The stories which linger in one’s memory through 
life are the serious ones, if, indeed, not the really 
tragic ones, but the fun of folk-lore, for all its mis- 
chief, holds generally a kernel of the big lessons of 
life; the laugh passes and the lesson remains. 



























“Race Questions and Other 


Dr. Royce on American Problems,” by Jo- 
the Race siah Royce, a Californian by 
Question birth, but now of Harvard, is 


sure to attract more than usual 
attention in the West, as it, in 
the main, touches matters vital to western life. 
Dr. Royce cgncerns himself especially with the 
commingling of races. In a most startling way he 
rejects the conclusions of science upon the race 
problem, and, proclaiming himself a philosopher, 
whose chief business is to reason, boldly gives his 
deductions. It can’t be said that the author's 
attacks upon the results of scientific investigation of 
the relations of the races is unstudied or prejudiced; 
and the cold setting aside of scientific conclusions on 
grounds which Dr. Royce shows to be reasonable 
ought to make some of the sociologists sit up and 
listen. 

The first link in the chain of reasoning shows that 
it is not repression but the encouragement of 
“racial self respect’? which brings about the growth 
of arace. The condition of the negro in Jamaica 
and in Trinidad is urged as an illustration. In 
these places there is no friction between the whites 
and colored peoples. _ It is shown that this condition 
arises from the fact that the negro is encouraged 
to fully participate in his own government. 

The views set forth upon the Japanese are 
especially striking. One is inclined to hear a still, 
small voice saying between the lines, “Be a Japanese! 
Be a Japanese!” for, after sketching at some length 
the mental characteristics of the Little Brown Men, 
in the chapter on “Provincialism” one feels that 
the author has this oriental in mind as standing for 
his ideality of the provincial. The Japanese have 
proved themselves, he says, wonderful absorbers of 
foreign civilization. At the same time they have in 
their own country preserved, with great care, their 
own traditions and ideals. It is this broad provin- 
cialism—a provincialism which conserves individual 
traits of communities or provinces, but which at the 
same time harmonizes with sound national senti- 
ments, that is to be the future saving grace of our 
nation. 

Dr. Royce finds his ideal provincialism also in 
California and the West. Born 
molded to manhood by the kindness of western 


in the Sierra, 


environment, he has in mind the accurate knowledge 
of California which enables him to put the case 
strongly. The clear air through which, from 
majestic elevations, one gets inspiring views over 
landscapes broad enough to be the background of 
empires; romantic rivers tumbling down alpine 
mountains, gliding across fertile valleys to bays as 
calm as inland lakes and to an ocean which is 
sometimes a smooth tropic sea and sometimes at 
some places a seething mother of all the storms; 
these are the mighty aspects of nature which have 
made the typical Californian. These aspects have 
made California’s poets and other artists, and have 
given all westerners a pride in the country. The 
richness of the country, the writer finds, makes it 
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possible for every man with a due degree of diligence 
to live under his own vine and fig tree. These 
things give him faith in his life, make him inde- 
pendent. The outsider, the immigrant, is quickly 
recognized, and is frowned upon unless he at once 
assimilates habits and To Dr. 
Royce, the Californian is the ancient Homeric 
Greek—the Greek of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
It is not strange, either, that the author finds the 
loyalty of Californians to their state a good illus- 
tration of the operation, in the development of a 
people, of his abstract philosophy of loyalty. 
For people who come to the West are rapidly 
assimilated. It is not uncommon to find a man 
coming from a cold New England state and settling 
in California, who, when he returns, even at the end 
of the year, to his former home, is so much out of 
touch with the old conditions that he forthwith goes 
West again. 

All these ideas are interesting and intensely flat- 
tering to the man who homes by the Pacific; and may 
it not also be said that they are evidences that Dr. 
Royce himself, in spite of the atmosphere of New 
England conservatism in which he now lives, is true 
to the very characteristics and traditions he ab- 
sorbed in the land of his childhood. 


western ideals. 


It is to be noted that Royce, in philosophy, is 
opposed to the group of thinkers—William James, 
John Dewey and others of the recent school of 
pragmatism—who are committed to the doctrine of 
relativity of truth. This is a notable reaction against 
a tendency which has taken a strong hold in the 
universities. And perhaps as a theory it forms 
a good basis of investigation when in the hands 
of the sober thinker; but in the hands of the untried 
or unthinking it unsettles ideas and makes com- 
placency in the face of evil when there should be 
struggle and revolt. H. M. B. 


When Stevenson wrote ‘The 
Wrecker,” he took his hero from 
the humdrum life of the middle 
West to Paris, to give him a 
taste of the world, then back 
again to his home town where 
life palled upon him more than ever. Whether the 
great artist does this in order to heighten by contrast 
the interest and excitement of the later chapters, he 
does not tell us. But certain it is that he does it 
with intention. Even in this, the least literary of 
his novels, we are charmed by the artistry and the 
literary skill with which the work is put together. 

In the plot of “The Treasure Trail,” Frank R. 
Pollock follows much the same general plan. He 
places his hero and heroine, who seem to have 
inherited a taste for the good things of life, on the 
monotonous plains of the middle West, and then 
sends the man, with an accumulating company of 
kindred spirits, gambling and gamboling around 
the world in search of lost treasure stolen from the 
defunct Boer government. 

The writer knows his West well. His descriptions 
of the manner in which one who cannot pay fare 
may risk his life in travel on the railways of our 


Frank Pollock’s 
“*The Treasur 
iven’” | 4 
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country is well done and interesting; and there are 
graphic little pictures, now and then, of all the 
countries through which the travelers pass. But 
the trail of the gambler is over them all, and it is 
not until the sordid life of the sharper is left behind, 
and the whole group of characters is upon the 
bounding sea in a sailing vessel, that we forget the 
author’s efforts to tell a story and are absorbed in 
the chase for the sunken gold. Since, however, the 
theme of the whole story is the question whether or 
not the gambler’s desire for “quick money” can 
ever find a legitimate enterprise we cannot find 
fault with the author if he takes us through the 
gambling hells of all nations in search of an answer. 
But neither can we down the inquiry why buccaneers 
dressed in proper stage costume are more interesting 
and less objectionable than men of the same inten- 
tion but clothed in the costume of to-day? Is the 
glamour of romance merely a matter of skill in the 
writer, or is it chronological distance which lends 
enchantment ? 

Of literary quality this story of to-day is almost 
as devoid as the modern school for story writers can 
make it; but as a bare story of adventure it takes 
one out upon the high seas long enough to make 
him forget the cares of the day for the hour. 

M. U.S. 


Lee Tie Bark (850 A..D.), a 
translation of whose ‘“‘Question 
and Answer’ is published in this 
number of Sunser under the 
title of “The Eyes That See,” is 
the great romantic poet of China. 
Of all their poets he is the most studied by Chinese 


The Wordsworth 
of the Flowery 
Kingcom 
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students, who call him lovingly the Spirit of Poetry. 
He had the rare gift of perfect expression of what he 
saw and felt and the deeper sense to see and feel 
the mystical symbolism of nature. To find 
counterpart among the English poets we should go 
best to Wordsworth for an equal love of the beauty 
of nature and for such spiritual discernment of its 
meaning. The life of Tie Bark was in itself a 
romantic poem. His mother dreamed that at his 
birth the evening star fell into her home and she 
gave him the name of the star, Tie Bark. The 
emperor would have made him poet laureate, but 
Tie Bark was as independent in his nature as in 
his poetry and he lost favor at court because he 
would not take the pains to keep it. He made a 
pretense of madness to send himself into voluntary 
exile and then, foot free, he wandered at his own 
sweet will about his native land, seeking the romantic 
scenes of its sequestered life and memorializing 
their beauty and its appeal to him. The great 
principle of his poetry, in the matter of composition, 
was to make expression true to experience. Chinese 
composition, particularly poetical writing, is bound 
by rules stricter than the strictest of those which 
govern classic French or English art. But Tie 
Bark knew no rules; poetry was his natural expression 
and he spoke in it as no other poet has spoken in 
China. To-day the great ambition of the Chinese 
poet is to write as Tie Bark wrote. So far this is 
an unsatisfied hope, as no one in the literature of 
that land has ever learned his secret. Lee Tie Bark 
lived his natural life in the latter part of the ninth 
century of our era, but he lives on in the history of 
Chinese poetry as the first of its immortals. 
E.S. G. anp W. H. F. 
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TEE-HE! 


By CuitpE Haroip 





» CrHtiuoe HAROLD ~ 








I always aim to miss the ball 
g As often as I can. 
Because, you See, I could not bear 
‘To make the little children stare, 
And whisper, with a frishtened air: 
“Here comes the Bosey Man!”’ 
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HERE ARE NOTED VARIOUS FACTS RELATING TO 
THE PROGRESS AND GENERAL ADVANCEMENT 


OF ALL THE WEST 

















“SISKIYOU THE GOLDEN” 


A LAND OF MOUNTAIN MEADOWS AND FARMS, OF MINERAL SPRINGS 


HIS California county announces that she has 
room and to spare for eighty thousand more 
Rhode Island, the 
wilderness that received Roger Williams and gave 
him liberty to think when Massachusetts became 
too hot for him, could be covered by the shadow of 
Mount Shasta, and leaving out the county of Fair- 
field, Connecticut also could be slipped into this 
single county of California alongside of Little 


people. It is a modest claim. 


Rhody. Siskiyou is one hun- 
dred and _ twenty-five miles 
from east to west and sixty-five 
miles from north to south, 
while the whole state of Con- 
necticut is but eighty-five miles 
long by fifty-five miles wide. 
Yet the California empire has 
twenty thousand people, and 
the land of wooden nutmegs 
more than a million people. 
The preponderance is due 
tothat little accident of history 
by which Plymouth Rock be- 
came the corner stone of a 
people seeking to found a state 
and glad to find in any wilder- 
ness or any weather a foothold 
and a beginning. Afterward, 
not Boston alone but New 
England became not merely a 
place but ‘“‘a state of mind” 
and it has taken the Yankee 
a long time to find out that 
the West was a better country 
than that around Massachu- 
setts bay, and a longer time for 
the “brown forester” of the 
Pacific slope to convince the 


AND HEALTH RESORTS 


By A. J. Wertts 














A CATTLE RANGE IN THE SISKIYOUS 


“man of Boston raisin’;’ that the best side of the 
continent is the westward-looking side. 

It is the testimony of a New York editor that of the 
great immigration to that port, “it is the enter- 
prising, the adventurous, the responsible, the hope- 
ful” who “push on to the West” to the parts where 


She of the open heart and open door, 
Has room about her hearth for all mankind, 


and the same class among the natives of a younger 


generation are abating their 
prejudices against the last 
West, and finding it the best, 
are calling to their comrades 
across the continent. 

It is characteristic of the 
westerner that he believes 
strongly in the West, but be- 
cause the West was not settled 
by the inert, the helpless and 
the unserviceable, it wants to- 
day the virile, the resourceful, 
and the intelligent. Look at 
the situation earnestly for ten 
minutes. 

We do not care much for 
statistics, but there are people 
whose imaginations take fire 
at sight of figures. Thus, 
here are in this one county 
4,000,000 acres of land, one 
half of which is valuable forest 
worth $250,000,000. Sawmills 
cut 200,000,000 feet of lumber 
each year, and the business of 
the lumberman in this county 
foots up $3,000,000 yearly. 
Siskiyou the Golden has pro- 
duced $150,000,000 in gold 
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and the annual output amounts in round 
numbers to $1,000,000. The surface of 
the county has been scratched only, and 
there are vast deposits of copper just 
discovered, large gravel areas yet un- 
washed, and whole townships of quartz 
ledges as yet hardly prospected. It is 
literally a county where you can bake 
your beans or boil your potatoes to the 
music of mountain brooks in a land 
Whose streams are amber and whose 
sands are gold, 

and you can pick up a nugget yourself— 
if you are lucky. 

Here, too, is a farmers’ land larger by 
300 square miles than all Rhode Island, 
There are 1500 square miles of valley 
land in this county, and the dairy in- 
terests amount to $500,000 a year, and the 


stock interests figure up a round $1,000,000 each 
year. ‘To feed the stock of this county 100,000 tons 
of alfalfa are produced yearly. The dry lands 
produce annually 600,000 bushels of wheat, and 
might profitably produce five times as much if 
other interests did not overshadow wheat growing. 

Well, here is a background for the bottom industry 
of society, and the one indispensable man in our 
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complex industrial life, the farmer, could not wish 
for a better setting. Mines and lumber camps 
cannot live without the farmer, and the farmer who 
here tills the land or raises stock or makes butter 
has behind him a great wealth of resources, and the 
maw of a market that pays good prices and pays 


This is the first thing. 


The next is, here is good land, good climate, good 


society, and the advantages of an unde- 
veloped section without the privattons of 
those who pioneered industry in this 
upland country. Do you know what 
the mountain valleys of California are 
like? Do you know what they are 
climatically ? What they are in charm of 
weather and beauty of scenery? What 
those mountain meadows are that were 
once lakes, and those mountain valleys 
that were formed by soil-carrying rivers 
and fertile as the vales of Cashmere, 
were set amid forested mountains as in 
a frame of green and gold? A home in 
one of the charming valleys of this region 
should be full of interest for those who 
love nature, who lead a simple life, enjoy 
quiet and think fine scenery better than 
fine clothes, and as necessary to enjoy- 
ment as muffins or beefsteak. Here the 
climate is an inspiration for in these 
mid-regions of the Sierra we find the 
perfection of weather. Here the air is 
like wine, only better for steady use, full 
of health and full of physical joy, and 
these happy upland valleys are rimmed 
by such granite peaks, in sight of such 
clear streams and green forests, under 
such changeless summer skies that one 
might be tempted to forget the farm in 
enjoyment of the scenery and the weather. 
But the wise farmer knows how much this 
soft and genial air is worth to the farm; 
how much it has to do with plant-growth, 
and that the luxury of sunshine means a 
perfection of crops unknown elsewhere. 














SECTION A. J. 

As early as ’52, gold hunters realized the value 
of Shasta valley lands, and pioneers settled on large 
tracts, where they may be found enjoying a comfort- 
able old age, midst surroundings fit for nobility. 

Bunch grass carpeted the valley, and stock were 
predestined; wheat was grown of necessity, and 
vegetables; in time alfalfa was introduced, and 
to-day from two convenient stations, 65,000 head 
of cattle are shipped annually. 

Through a small window you may see a large 
district of country, and a fact may be more signifi- 
cant than a page of argument or description. The 
stamp of value put upon the older settled portions 
of this county is the contentment of its citizens. 
Nobody wants to get away. Nobody wants to 
sell. Farms are not in the market in this whole 
valley, and few in any part of Siskiyou. Back of 
this lie two facts—association and _ prosperity. 
Many of the pioneers are here. The county has 
seen few changes. Its citizens have become at- 
tached to the region as the pines are. They are 
well to do. Farm life is easy, crops sure, markets 
good, the climate pleasant, money is in the bank. 
Nobody is restless. The fussy, pretentious, crowded, 
excited life of the city is far away, and here is quiet, 
serenity, contentment. Yreka sent to the victims 
of the San Francisco fire an average of $3.50 per 
capita—the largest contribution of any community. 

And this little city has seventy men over seventy 
years of age, twenty-six of them over seventy-five, 
twenty-one of them over eighty and nine of them 
are eighty-four and past. In a population of 1200 
(at the time of this little census) can that record 
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be beaten? Does it not hint the health of these 
uplands, the value of out-door life among these 
giant hills, and something of serenity and peace 
within the breast? Men who worry over the 
weather, over business, over crops, and see through 
atrabilious vapors and fogs the dim path over the 
hills to the poorhouse, do not live to be old. | They 
die before their time from pitying themselves. 

Health resorts are numerous. Air and scenery 
and the soda and other mineral springs bring 
crowds of pilgrims. The well-known Shasta 
springs, the Upper Soda springs and the Klamath 
hot springs are among the famous places, while 
Marble mountain bids fair to rival in gttractiveness 
the Sacramento canon and the Kings river and 
Kern cafions of the Tiigh Sierra when it becomes 
known outside the county. The base of Mount 
Shasta is recreation ground for many miles, and 
the men of the fishing rod and the rifle know the 
charms of the streams and the fastnesses of the 
hills beyond the traveled routes or trails. 

‘Towns are numerous—the social and trade centers 
of scattered communities. Yreka is the county seat, 
six miles off the main line of the Southern Pacific 
and served by a branch road. Dunsmuir is near 
the south line of the county, Fort Jones and Etna 
are in Scott valley, Dorris and Macdoel in Butte 
valley, Sisson, Montague, Gazelle and Weed are 
on the Southern Pacific. 

The growth which is coming to this great county 
will quicken most of its towns, and they will expand 
their borders. Inquirers can easily assure them- 
selves of the desirability of Siskiyou for residence. 
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AT THIS POINT, NOW MARKED BY A CROSS, OCCURRED THE MASSACRE OF GENERAL CANBY’S FORCES BY THE, 
MODOC INDIANS IN 1872 


IN THE KLAMATH COUNTRY 


A PICTURESQUE LAKE REGION WITH FERTILE FARM LANDS ON THE EDGE OF 
CIVILIZATION—SCIENTIFIC IRRIGATION IN THE HUNTING FIELDS OF 
THE MODOCS AND KLAMATHS—THE GATEWAY TO CRATER 
LAKE AND MODOC BATTLEGROUND 


By A. J. Weis 


HE border land of southeastern Oregon known 
as the Klamath country has for its social and 
commercial center the hustling little city of Klamath 
Falls, and this is the gateway to a region wild and 
romantic, full of beauty and the charm of clear 
streams and broad lakes. It is little known to the 
man in a hurry, who keeps to the main traveled 
roads, yet it is full of interest and has promise 
enough to touch the man who lives in his pocket- 
book. 
A PERIOD OF TRANSITION 
Looking southward one can almost see the 
Modoc battleground, while a little way north lies 
the peaceful reservation of Klamaths and Modocs. 
The Indian farmhouse, constructed by Indian car- 
penters who have been taught in the agency school, 
replaces the wigwam, and old Fort Klamath that 
kept its guard of soldiers for frontier duty is in 
ruins not far from the agency farm on the borders 
of the Upper Klamath lake; a new Fort Klamath, 
with hotels instead of barracks, is building at the 
head of the valley. It lies on the way to that 


mountain marvel, Crater lake, which overlooks all 


the lake region below. and bids fair to abide when 
all the rest have disappeared. 

For the Klamath lakes are passing and their beds 
will one day be fruitful farms, and though that 
time may be far in the future it is certain. The 
shrinking of these lakes has already made. much 
tillable land, and farms are now where once the 
mallard nested and where earlier still the poet 
might have heard the wild water lapping in the 
reeds as did Sir Bedivere when he went to throw 
Excalibar away. Engineers of the reclamation 
service are here partly because a lake or two has 
become marsh and can be made dry land, and one 
is to be drained in large part or evaporated by the 
cutting off of its supplies. At the head of the 
valley are large farms of a thousand acres and more 
which were once under water, the lakes extending 
to the foothills, and when the government’s plans 
are carried out perhaps 50,000. additional acres of 
what is now marsh land will be added to the culti- 
vated area of the region. 

This is one interest of the Klamath country; 
the farm lands are growing. Nature’s process of 
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THE MOUTH OF PELICAN CREEK, IN ? KLAMATaA COUNTRY A PARADISE FOR MOTOR-BOATING 














soil-making goes on before your eyes, and so rapidly 
that you can see appreciable gains in a very few 
years. : 

But to-day civilization stands on the edge of the 
wilderness; towns grow on the borders of the wild, 
the call of which is heard in the cries of the wild 
fowl; forests reach down to the margin of the great 
Klamath basin; fish leap beside the motor boat 
which has taken the place of the canoe; white 
pelicans stand like files of soldiers along the farther 
shores; Indians, too civilized to be interesting, 
troll for fish and the reedy borders of the lakes— 
the fen-lands of this new world—are alive with wild 
fowl of many kinds that have nested and bred for 
generations in a solitude now broken by the whistle 
of steamboats and locomotives, the blasting of road 
beds and irrigating canals and the building of towns. 

The placid waters of the lakes are being led out 
over dry lands, and farms made where the coyote 
hunted; the Southern Pacific is pushing along the 
reedy shores of the Upper Klamath, through the 
park-like forests of the reservation, across the trout 
streams of an aboriginal paradise, skirting the 
great marsh which lies below Crater lake and feeling 
for the cafions which by easy grades will connect 
the Klamath country with the Willamette valley 
and Portland, as it is connected now by rail with 
the Sacramento valley and San Francisco. 

THE GAIN OF CHANGE 


The charm of this wilderness will linger long, 
but it must be lost at last; the march of empire 
will change the face of nature, and the victim of 
civilization who must rest will find the solitary 
place farther on, a refuge for a while inviolate, and 














IN THE LAVA BEDS OF THE KLAMATH COUNTRY, WHERE THE MODOC INDIANS HAD THEIR STRONGHOLDS 


perhaps more than “twelve miles from a lemon.” 
There must be gain in it since it is destiny, but 
the gain is chiefly evident on the lower levels of 
life. The base of existence is bread and butter, 
and this reconciles us to the loss of solitary lakes 
and the passing of the continuous woods with their 
charm of remoteness and happy loneliness. The 
swarming race gets a chance to live; farms are 
developed out of deer pastures, cities are builded 
by the reedy lake and all the machinery of our 
complex life gets into motion. 

We can’t keep the wilderness; the Hudson Bay 
Company tried it and failed; the government is 
trying it in the national forests, but when the plan 
is worked out the indescribable charm of the wild 
wood will be gone and even the Oregon forest will 
be as tame as a reservation Indian. We can only 
go on in the way allotted us, making farms and 
building towns and cities, shops and stores, and 
happy is he who gets in on the ground floor. Will 
you? Here is the open door. You wish the 
wilderness occasionally, for a day off or a week’s 
campfire, but you want a home always, a bit of 
land of your own, to possess a fragment of the 
~arth’s surface and eat the fruits of your own labor 
on your own soil, whether it be a farm or a town lot. 
You want good land in a good climate, with a 
stream you can call your own, even if it is artificial, 
and land, climate, moisture, markets, transporta-- 
tion, towns and society all are here on the edge of 
untamed nature, a situation at once beautiful and 
financially promising. 

These virgin lands are rich and will make the 
wise farmer rich; these marshy lands would have 
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been drained long ago if they had been in Holland, 
or Italy, or Belgium. Pressure of population will 
make them desirable here; the land famine that 
is coming will increase their value rapidly even here 
on the frontier. It is as certain as anything human 
can be that the Klamath basin will be populous 
and prosperous, and the wise man looking to the 
West for a home will see the advantage of being 
here on time. 


RAILROADS AND IRRIGATION 


The Southern Pacific is here building a new line 
through a country almost wholly wild and unprofit- 
able from the paucity of local traffic. Sentiment is 
not surveying the route nor laying the rails; the line 
is not being built for tourists, nor solely to find an 
easier grade to the Willamette. It is being built 
because the Klamath basin is here and is to be a 
great rich farming region, and the farms will build 
towns and support manufactories and all will make 
traffic for the railroad. The railroad builder has 
the eye of a prophet; he is not a poet but he looks 
“into the future far as human eye can see” and 
anticipates the tonnage and travel which comes 
from fertile valleys thickly settled, and from pros- 
perous towns. 

And the government does not go with great and 
costly schemes of irrigation into sterile fields. The 
very location of a reclamation service project is 
an advance notice of a good farming region, and 
pledges the government’s faith in soil and climate. 
Here the actual investment of government 
exceeds $4,000,000. and this is placed at the service 
of the settlers, with no risk or responsibility on their 
part. The soil is a finely disintegrated volcanic 
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material and the decomposed vegetable accumu- 
lations of the lake beds where the water has receded. 
It is a wonderfully fertile country. 

The climate is that of northern California—the 
climate of four thousand feet elevation, neither very 
hot in summer nor very cold in winter. The basin 
has been a paradise for stockmen and many of the 
valleys are but Dairies will 
flourish and all root crops, while wheat, oats and 
barley will be staple products. In the uplands 
apples will be grown and all kinds of berries. 
Considerable water power will be developed by the 
government, and will be available for shops and 
factories, the land owners finally inheriting all that 
goes with the system of irrigation. The Klamath 
country has good backing. 


large meadows. 


THE LAY OF THE LAND 

This is a mountain valley or a series of valleys, 
and a map shows a vast region spotted with lakes, 
some of them mere ponds, the remains of lakes that 
once were worth the name. Those that exist 
to-day of any considerable size constitute a shining 
chain whose links run over into California, and 
reach up to the base of the mountain in whose 
“inwards” reposes Crater lake. But in an earlier 
day the chain probably reached eastward and 
embraced Swan lake, Horsefly and Clear lakes, and 
included, in a more or less continucus waterway, 
Poe, Yonna and Langells valleys, and the valley 
of Sprague river. These valleys represent more 
than 200,000 acres, some of which is still natural 
meadow, and all of which, when irrigated, will 
prove exceedingly fertile. These old lake beds will 
be so many gardens and, while somewhat remote 
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ODESSA CREEK, ONE OF THE PICTURESQUE NAVIGABLE STREAMS FLOWING INTO PELICAN BAY 
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from Klamath Falls, they will make their own 
towns as naturally as they make their crops. 

South of what we have called the dry valleys 
lies the town of Merrill, close to the Oregon border, 
and below it stretches Tule lake and the Lower 
Klamath lake. The latter is much shrunken, its 
marshy margin being much larger than the lake 
itself. Here is much good farm land, and alfalfa 
fields are on all sides. Much will be added to the 
cultivated area when the drainage plans are carried 
out, and the West will then show no richer country 
than that of these ancient lakes. 

THE KLAMATH GATEWAY 

Klamath Falls sits beside Link river which makes 
a swift descent from Klamath lake to Lake Ewauna, 
a distance of a mile and a half. 

The town has a population of three thousand, 
has a swift river in its midst, a lake at its back and a 
lake at its front, and will be a resort town of impor- 
tance. The region is not classic ground like the 
lake country made famous by Wordsworth, but 
it is one of the scenic regions of America and will 
attract They will come to see great 
irrigation works and the successful draining of 
swamp lands and the uncovering of great lava beds; 
to see the battleground of the Modocs in the won- 
derful natural defenses of the lava beds—Captain 
Jack’s stronghold; to see the surprising Crater lake 
high up above the lake country in the shell of an 
extinct volcano. No lake ever before had such 
depth of color, and such changing shades of blue, 
nor rested in such a cup, its waters two thousand 
feet deep and the surface two thousand feet below 
the rim. 

Klamath Falls will be the starting point for this 
lake, and the ride up Klamath lake past its islands, 


tourists. 
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TH COUNTRY 
its forested mountain sides, past Pelican bay and 
snowy Mount McLoughlin, through the reedy 
channel that connects with Upper lake, past the 
agency farm and headquarters with its fine park- 
like surroundings, past old Fort Klamath into new 
Fort Klamath, and up the remarkable cafon of 
Annie creek to Camp Arant, thence to the rim of 
the lake through mountain meadows and an open 
and hospitable forest—it will be satisfying enough 
to put beside any of the great experiences of life. 

Incidentally, this writer cannot forget a com- 
modious houseboat on Pelican bay, nor the effer- 
vescent company that filled it on several occasions, 
and the ride to and fro in the launch of the owner 
of the houseboat. What halcyon days one might 
spend on that bay, and what voyages up Crystal 
river, up Wood and Williamson rivers! 

Klamath Falls will have in a short time a good 
tourist hotel overlooking the lake, and a hot mineral 
spring will be available within the town boundaries 
for medicinal uses. The town is located strategi- 
cally and it will grow. 

WHICH IS BEST? 

Though the lakes are to vanish, it will not be in 
our day, and even then the rivers that feed them 
and fill them with silt will remain, and the farmer 
will occupy the lake beds as if change was solely in 
the direction of more bread and butter, and meant to 
accommodate the one indispensable man—the 
farmer. Let us make the most of the situation. 
Here is a playground for a time of leisure, and here 
the stamp of a commercial age is being fixed, 
and we may “go in” for some of the prizes which 
this basin holds for the enterprising and the intelli- 
gent. Shall we go fishing or buy a farm? Which 
is best ? 
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HALCYON DAYS HOUSEBOATING ON RECREATION CREEK 























THE COUNTRY CLUB, WHOSE MEMBERSHIP IS MADE UP Ol} 














RESIDENTS OF ALAMEDA COUNTY 





(CLUBDOM IN OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


ORGANIZATIONS THAT DOMINATE THE CITY’S SOCIAL LIFE 


THEIR 


CHARACTERISTICS AND EQUIPMENT 


LL of the principal cities 

of California have at- 

tractive clubs. Oakland has 

her share and her clubhouses 

will compare very favorably 

with thousands throughout 
the country. 

Perhaps the oldest club in 
Oakland to-day is the Ebell 
Society, a woman’s club, 
which was formed in 1876; 
at the present time its mem- 
bership is five hundred and 
forty-two. The club is a 
member of the federated 
clubs and has a_ beautiful 
home on Harrison street in 
the midst of the residence 
section. Classes in lan- 
guages, household economics, 
in everything in which ladies 
are interested, constitute a 
portion of the functions of 
the Ebell Society. Prominent 
lecturers, vocalists, and _ in- 
strumentalists appear from 
time to time to lend their en- 
tertainment to its members. 


By Epwin Srearns 
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THE 


NILE CLUB, 


HIDDEN IN VINES 


The Home Club is the 
most unique social club in 
Oakland and probably in the 
state. The elegant clubhouse 
portrayed here stands on an 
eminence in East Oakland, in 
a very sightly location, and 
the view therefrom is simply 
magnificent. The house, its 
fittings and its furnishings, 
were a gift of the late Mrs. 
F. M. Smith, and surround- 
ing this beautiful clubhouse 
are cottages in which orphan 
girls are given homes, taught 
household economics, sewing, 
cooking, music and everything 
that goes to make the young 
woman a thorough housewife. 
This club is unlike any other 
in the country. Whole fami- 
lies, where the children are 
sufficiently grown to be 
designated as adults, are 
eligible to membership in the 
Home Club. Man and wife, 
brother and sister, each have 
an equal standing in this 
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club, which was organized about five 
years ago. Thursdays are program days 
at which lectures, musicals and various 
other entertainments are given; the 
third Thursday in each month is set 
aside for a monthly luncheon for ladies 
only. On this day all members having 
eastern friends visiting them invite these 
easterners to the club luncheon. On 
the Wednesday following Christmas all 
the ladies in the club take their children 
to the club Christmas tree, at which the 
hundred or more girls in the cottages 
are present, and class or caste is unknown 
or eliminated, at least for this one day in 
the year. 

The Athenian Club, with a membership 
of four hundred, has been in existence 
about a quarter of a century. It is the 








leading men’s club of Oakland, and 
almost any evening, or particularly when 
there are “doings,” men prominent in the financial 
life of California may be found in the comfort- 
able clubrooms. 

The Nile Club for nearly fifteen years occupied 
rented quarters, but to-day it owns a palatial home 
on Thirteenth street. The Nile Club has a mem- 
bership of three hundred and, like the Athenian, 
is particularly a social club, but its membership is 
comprised of more of the younger set than is the 
Athenian. Its entertainments are famous through- 
out the state. 

The Elks Club owus its beautiful building on 
Fourteenth street adjoining the Athenian. ‘There 
are no dues in the Elks Club, the club portion being 
an adjunct of membership in the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, and any member of the 
order, whether of Oakland or any other lodge of 
Elks, is welcomed with open arms: and the hospital- 
ity for which the Elks are famous is extended to him. 
This club is the largest in point of membership. 


THE HOME CLUB, TO WHICH WHOLE FAMILIES BELONG 


The Oakland Club, composed of ladies, occupies 
clubrooms in Pythian castle. The two hundred 
members of this club are indefatigable workers for 
civic improvement and can be relied upon to assist 
in all public functions. Their frequent afternoon 
entertainments and teas are exceptionally popular. 

The Country Club is just outside the limits of 
Oakland, but its membership is comprised mainly 
of Oaklanders, though like the Home Club, any 
resident of Alameda county is eligible to mem- 
bership. The spacious and elegant house and 
grounds of the Country Club, situated at Claremont, 
are noted the world over, particularly for the size 
of the grounds and the exceptionally fine golf links. 
Almost any time in the year a score or more gentle- 
men and ladies may be seen upon the golf links or 
enjoying delightful lunches and dinners for which 
this club is noted. 

The Reliance Athletic Club is almost as famous 
for its social side as for the athletic portion of its 
membership. This is one of the older 





clubs of the city. In glass cases in its 
large clubhouse may be seen very many 
trophies denoting the prowess of its 
members in athletics. 

The most recent addition to the club 
life of Oakland is the University Club, 
which is fittmg up in an elaborate 
manner clubrooms on the eighth floor of 
the Hotel St. Mark. The membership 
is over one hundred. The date of formal 
opening of the new quarters is dependent 
upon the completion of work by the 
decorators. 

The above mentioned clubs do not by 
any means denote the whole of Oakland’s 
social club life, for there are several ‘“‘and 
others.” The foregoing gives a fairly 











THE LUXURIOUS QUARTERS OF THE ELKS 








good idea, however, of the larger and 
most prominent clubs. 
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